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“ Rose like an exhalation."—Miton. 


(82 of the snout charming stories in utensils, turned to gold ao ee 
“the Arabian Night’s Entertain- gray twilight nag beneath the 
ments” tells us how Aladdin, rising from the setting sun. age a peed 
his bed in the morning and looking out realm was created Pk and though 
me the window, sees the stately and gorge- there were neither moon nor star, yet a 
us palacé which the Genii had erected myriad lamps sparkled from unseen 
for him daring the preceding night, glit- sources, filling the enchanted groves and 
tering in the sunlight with its jewelled gardens, which had risen unseen, unplant- 
pica Aa ony les, on a spot which the ed, at his word, “as with the qui 
before been a barren plain. of flame,” while he himself, but 
‘o us, who in more modern times and the poorest boy in Bagdad, now walks un- 
in a more ,look at the City abashed before princes, and bestows fa- 
of New-York through our editorial win- vors, ing the wealth of kings, upon 
dows, and recall by the aid of History the great noble. 
the barren lain, the marshy hollows, and Yet this which dazzled our child- 
the stony slopes which but yesterday, as hood’s eyes with unimaginable 
delightsd. by. he po nigel cis, Sia par Fo of the da ' hw 
by her growing icer.ce, i in which -we 
the stor of din seems hardly a five. W: 
fable. And ind what has romance the Genii of the lamp are working. For 
to offer us which does not fade before us too the farthest Indian shores and the 
the reality? At the call’of the For- Gill, Seakiacaiie Gal meyieac eae 
tunate Child, the Genius of the = © gold, frankincense and myrrh, di 
brought the treasures of the earth 
laid them at his feet. No wish of his eed op shawls whose threads are pre- 
heart, however wild, remained unfulfill- cious, and whose colors feast the eye with 
at at his command space dwindled toa woven sunsets, carpets in which foot 
ec became an inappreciable sinks as in moss, perfumes that load the 
the rough earth sparkled with gems winter air with summer, vases in whose 
File "halst Goe-dvope, tap walls of ie 69: lucid clay the furnace-heat seems to have 
bin, coarser than the shell of the chrysalis, developed the seeds of unearthiy flowers, 
were folded in Indian shawls and been pe dainties be Barn our mae gers 
dered muslins, more gorgeous t tables, groan profusion - 
rarest moth, and all common vessels and lus and the splendor of Al Raschid. 








* This paper is the first of a series in which we give a rapid glance, at the progress of New- 
York and its architecture, pes onent eae oe toa general ating of tho subjech commences 8 
notice of the business district of the city. will revert to this and the Ho- 
tels and Restaurants; the Churches; 2s colle and 3 the Benevolent ; the of 
Amusement, and the Pablic Buildin ; and also the private houses, and the domestic life of the 

These will lowed by similar papers on Boston, Philadelphia, and other places. 
ew papers re aed with engravings from Daguerreotypes, and drawings with one or two exceptions 
made expressly for this purpose. 
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The home reader does not need to be 
informed that New-York city is not 
wholly ideally magnificent. The foreign- 
er, whose eye may happen to glance over 
these will perhaps smile at the 
dazzling nature of the comparison which 
the introductory paragraphs would seem 
to institute. That comparison, however, 
holds good more with regard to the ra- 
pidity with which New-York has grown, 
than to her actual attainments in splen- 
dor, great as they unmistakably are. 
The energy of her sons, aided by their 
immense and increasing wealth, has suc- 
cessfully commenced the work of lining 
her streets with structures of stone and 
marble worthy of her pretensions as 
the metropolis of the Union; while 
her magnificent and unique geographical 
position secures the steady and rapid pro- 
gress of the already enormous commerce 
which is daily drawing the wealth of the 
Indies to her warehouses. ll this, too, 
in spite of the mean and unsuitable docks 
and markets, the filthy streets, the farce 
of a half-fledged and inefficient police, 
and the miserably bad government, 
generally, of an unprincipled common- 
council, in the composition of which ignor- 
ance, selfishness, impudence, and greedi- 
ness seem to have an equal share. Thata 
great city like this should still grow and 
prosper under such rulers, is a fact which 
goes to show that even bad government 
may be only relatively mischievous. When 
New-York rouses herself—shakes off this 
incubus, chooses honest and capable men 
for her servants and comptrollers, and imi- 
tates the order and cleanliness of Londo: 
or of Boston, what a | not be pre 
from her future career 

A certain preacher commenced all his 
sermons with the history of the creation; 
and our illustrious predecessor, Mr. Knick- 
erbocker, has learnedly and lucidly traced 
the early annals of our city, back to the 
times of Shem, Ham, and Japhet, com- 
pletely exhausting that portion of the 
subject. We will therefore only give a 
passing glance at some of the landmarks 
in the growth of the town, by way of in- 
troduction to the “swelling theme” before 
us, viz., the present state and prospects of 
New-York, architecturally considered. 
Such a retrospect which would hardly be 
necessary in writing about most European 
cities, slow-growing oaks, whose yearly 
rings are only to be counted by the micro- 
scope, becomes absolutely essential to the 
proper appreciation of the Night-blooming 
Cereusof our metropolis, which can only be 
truly enjoyed by those who saw the bare 
and naked stalk from which it grew, and 
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watched the dry husk of a bud as it 
swelled and swelled, putting out leaf after 
leaf, until at length it reached its present 
state of half-developed beauty. Some of 
our citizens can remember when Canal- 
street was really traversed by a canal, and 
when what is now Franklin-street was 
the site of the gallows, being ata retir- 
ed distance from town. One old lady 
of our acquaintance remembers when the 
maids washed their clothes in a stream 
which ran through Maiden Lane; and 
when also it was their favorite place for 
milking the cows, which had browsed all 
day in the meadow, a part of which we 
now call “the Park.” In the youth of 
men still living, the Hospital, whose little 
inclosure of turf now cheers our dusty 
Broadway in summer, was an out of town 
resort---a public garden, to which the 
denizens of the city resorted. This was 
about the year 1768. In 1767, the in- 
habitants kept their cows in town; in the 
mornings they were driven to their daily 
ruminations, in the pastures about Grand- 
street. Fancy indulges herself with sup- 
posing them employed in bovine prophe- 
cies, as to whether their descendants would 
hear “the milkmaid singing blythe,” in 
that same region; or, perhaps, as they 
were honest, long-horned Dutch cattle, 
and therefore little used to speculation of 
any kind, we ought rather to suppose 
them chewing the cud of sweet compla- 
cency, in the assured belief that their milk 
and that of their descendants, drawn from 
them year after year, in that same mead- 
ow, would feed generation after genera- 
tion, of stereotyped little Dutch men and 
women, till Time itself should be no more. 
At the same period, the city proper, with 
its business streets and stores, and hand- 
some town residences, lay below Trinity 
Church. Higher up, the houses were poor, 
and occupied by poor people; until at 
length, above the present Park, the true 
country began, sprinkled with taverns, 
gardens, wooded land, and much marshy 

und. “On the west side of the mid- 
dle road, now Broadway, above what is 
now Bleecker-street, John Jacob Astor 
had a country residence, and beyond him 
again William Nielson. These were yet 
country residences, till after the close of 
the war of 1812. At the earlier period 
of 1801, a pale fence stretched across 
Broadway, at about Astor Place, there 
beginning the farm of Randall, which 
constitutes, by a most noble bequest, the 
endowment of the Sailors’ Snug Harbor.””* 
From Longworth’s Almanack, published 
in 1800, I gather the following statistics, 
with which to conclude the present ne- 





* President King’s Lecture before the Mechanics’ Society. 
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cessarily sketchy view of the old times of 
the city. “In 1712, the population of New- 
York was 5,840. In 1731, the city ex- 
tended to Wall-street, and there were 
whites 7,055, blacks 1,567, total8,622. On 
the east side of Broadway were bushes or 
woods, where a gentleman assured me he 
had caught quails. In 1742, from the 
fort to the country, Broadway was a mere 
road, with a few straggling houses, only 
one of three stories! In 1756, there were 
two houses of three stories. The principal 
house, where all distinguished and wealthy 
strangers were entertained, rented for £40 
per annum. In 1800, houses in that 
street rented for from £200 to £600 per 
annum. In 1742, there were only two 
ships in the regular English trade. In 
1745, a stockade ran across from North 
to East River, where is now the front of 
bridewell, jail, &c. In 1789, a lot of six 
acres, one and a half miles from Federal 
Hall, situated on the northwest corner of 
Wall and Nassau streets, was purchased 
for $7,500. In 1796, three acres of said 
lot were sold for $15,000. There were 
in 1756, one bookseller, one Latin school, 
and no college. In 1800, [and here we 
picture Mr. Longworth’s heart swelling 
with pride, in view of the magnificent 
contrast], there are upwards of thirty 
booksellers, a vast many excellent Latin 
schools, and a well organized college.” 
Fifty-three years have passed since these 
words were written, and what changes 
have passed over the scene! Imagine the 
emotions of some venerable Dutch burgh- 
er, in whose dull brain no visions of future 
change ever quickened the pulse to a 
more than ordinary beat; imagine his 
emotions, on lifting the lid of his coffin, 
and gazing around him at the wealth and 
splendor of the whilome village of New 
Amsterdam. What is left the poor as- 
tounded ghost but to sink back bewildered 
and dejected, from the stunning bustle 
and confusion, and the inextricable whirl, 
to the welcome silence and inanition of 
the grave. 

The large wood engraving which serves 
as frontispiece to this paper, gives but a 
faint ‘idea of the size of New-York city. 
By referring to it, you will see that three 
broad avenues start from the southern side 
of Union Square, which, with its pretty, cir- 
cular park, forms the centre of the pic- 
ture. The middle one of these avenues 
is Broadway ; the one at your left hand, 
having a railroad running through it, is 
the Bowery, and the short one at the 
rightis University Place, which terminates 
at the Washington Parade Ground. Still 
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further to the right, and stopped at its 
southern end by the same Parade Ground, 
is the Fifth Avenue, taken as a whole, per- 
haps the finest street in the New World, 
but not, by any means, more desirable than 
many others as aresidence. If youallow 
your eye to run down Broadway till it 
meets a street running to the right, you 
will have paid an imaginary visit to 
Canal-street, through whose broad ave- 
nue there formerly flowed the canal from 
which the name is derived. The Bowery 
at its southern end merges into Chatham- 
street ; you may trace it by a lighter line 
running diagonally northeast and south- 
west. The only buildings to which the 
engraving before us gives any prominence 
are the churches, to which we shall de- 
vote a separate article. The buildings 
which surround Union Square are, with 
few exceptions, spacious and well-con- 
structed private dwellings, and when first 
erected were among the finest in the city. 
We have said that this view gives no 
idea of the city’s size.* It has the appear- 
ance of some large trading town, like 
Poughkeepsie, or Troy, on the Hudson, 
rather than of such a great metropolis 
as it really is. Broadway, whose actual 
length from the Battery to Union Square 
is two miles and two-thirds, is shrunken 
in this view to an avenue about half as 
long ; on the other hand, its true width is 
exaggerated; it is by no means as wide 
in proportion as it is here represented 
The engraving, it is true, is small, and 
wood is a poor medium for the effects 
which it was desirable should be produc- 
ed in such a view; but one may get from 
it a tolerable idea of the situation and 
general effect of the portion of New-York 
which lies below Union Square. The 
foreign reader is requested not to accuse 
us of a desire to indulge in the national 
recreation of bragging, if we modestly 
hint that the shipping of New-York could 
hardly be counted in reality, with pre- 
cisely the ease with which our engraver 
has rendered it possible; nor is the main 
thoroughfare, Broadway, nor indeed its 
nearly equally busy sister, Bowery, so 
thinly peopled that one can distinguish 
the gentlemen in black, who, in the print, 
perambulate at leisure through the mid- 
dle of the street from one end to the 
other. 

The Italian Peninsula has been com- 
pared to a cavalier’s leg, attired in an un- 
exceptionable high-heeled boot. We can 
hardly claim for Manhattan Island so il- 
lustrious a resemblance. It rather seems 
like the leg of some well-to-do Dutch 





* This was engraved two or three years since for another purpose; the blanks in the foreground are 


already filled up. The cut is imperfect, but is 


below Union Square. New-Yorkers know that ‘as point is rapidly becoming 


in a few years be “down town.” 
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baby—that is the part above Fourteenth- 
street, while all below that noble avenue 
may be compared to the round fat foot of 
no particular shape, the principal features 
being the toe and the heel. Morse’s map 
of “New-York City and the Vicinity,” 
contained in his North American Atlas, 
gives a clear and complete view of the 
whole island ; you may there see that the 
aforesaid leg is by far the finest part of 
the city. It was laid outin 1807 by three 
commissioners, appointed by the State to 
Nees the city into streets and squares. 
“These commissioners were De Witt 
Clinton, Gouverneur Morris, and John 
Rutherford. Josiah Randall, Jr., was 
their engineer and surveyor. Their re- 
port was made in 1811, and accepted by 
the Corporation. That report, accom- 
with a map, laid out the whole 
city in noble avenues and ious streets, 
numbered up to 176th street, and de- 
signated, as to their corners, by marble 
monuments firmly fixed in the ground. 
These commissioners had no authority to 
alter or regulate the level of the future 
avenues or streets, but simply to run and 
mark the level by permanent monuments ; 
and to that magnificent plan we owe it 
that there are no lanes nor alleys in the 
new city, but that twelve noble avenues, 
each 100 feet wide, running parallel, and 
in the direction of the island, give access to 
the city, and that these are cut at right 
angles by numerous streets, every tenth 
one of which, is also a hundred feet wide, 
and the narrow streets sixty feet in widt 
or ten yards wider than the boast o 
Philadelphia—Chestnut-street.” * 

Below Fourteenth-street the city is 
quite irregular. This irregularity, how- 
ever, is in the position of the streets, rath- 
er than in their direction. We had an 
excellent comparison ready on the tip of 
our pen, by which to illustrate this, but 
having a strong faith in the unities of 
composition, we shall adhere to the one ori- 
ginally presented. Continue, then, if you 
please, oh admiring reader! to regard the 
island of Manhattan as the beau ideal 
representative of a Dutch baby’s foot. If 
you ask what we have to say in excuse for 
the lines which score this unhappy mem- 
ber up and down, and in every direction, 
and which never appeared, and we hope 
never will appear upon the leg of any 
baby whatever, we answer, that the leg 
and foot are encased in an excellent brick 
and mortar stocking, covering neatly the 
whole member, from toe to knee, and taste- 
fully confined at the latter point by the 
Harlem River, by way of garter. Now, 
every one who has ever examined a stock- 


ing, that is, a good old-fashioned worsted 
manufacture, must have observed that the 
lines of the leg are ar and symmetri- 
cal, and easily comprehended, while those 
of the foot are hopelessly inexplicable, 
except to the eye of the practised knitter. 
Here they run round the heel, there they 
are parallel to the sole ; again they diverge 
at the toes, and slide by ingenious strata- 
gems into the ascending leg. And so it 
is with our good city. For in the upper 
part, as we have seen, the streets are re- 
gular, straight, and easily seen to be beau- 
tiful ; but on the lower part, though you 
may with some assurance navigate the 
instep, and are not wholly beyond hope 
in the heel, yet none but an old-fashioned 
New-York pig or policeman can ever be 
perfectly at home in the sole of the me- 
tropolitan foot. The triangle, whose two 
inland sides are formed by Grand-street 
and Broadway, contains the most irregular 
and confused part of the city. Within 
this boundary, the unhappy stitches of 
streets cross and recross one another, as 
if they were playing a game of “Puss 
in the corner.” _Pearl-street runs ‘cir- 
cuitously from Broadway to White- 
hall, like a dropped thread, but it is 
the most flagrant example, only because 
it happens to persevere longest in its ir- 
regularity. It is a haunting nightmare 
to a stranger in town, this long narrow 
alley, meeting him at every turn and lead- 
ing him into inextricable confusion, but 
there are other streets quite as bad in their 
way; the difference is, as we have said, 
that they are smaller, and have not the 
intrepidity to keep up the game quite as 
long. William-street would do it if it 
dared, and so would Beaver-street. Ful- 
ton-street has a leaning that way, and 
Maiden Lane is quite disposed to join 
John-street and Gold-street, in the com- 
mission of nearly equal improprieties. 
Indeed, if the baby’s foot aforesaid would 
by any fortunate accident be set upon a 
large hot coal, and the crooked stitches 
and patched portions of the sole of the 
stocking above mentioned be wholly burn- 
ed away---in other words, if a great but 
discriminating fire could clear up and de- 
stroy the badly built and crooked streets 
of that part of the city, we have no doubt, 
although the present loss of property 
would be terrible, and the evil severely 
felt, yet the city and business would be 
materially benefited thereby. No calam- 
ity is ever wholly a calamity. Always 
some good springs out of the worst seem- 
ing evil: the thunder clears the air, the 
volcano’s eruption defers the final confla- 
gration, the destroying floods of Nile and 





* President King, 
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Mississippi fertilize Egypt and the Great 
Western Valley; wars and plagues, say 
the wise and cruel, make it easier for the 
lives they spare to live ; and the city of New- 
York has never had a more beneficial 
manure than the ashes with which her great 
conflagrations have covered her streets. 
We make no question that the crop of pro- 
fits has been increased on that soil to five 
hundred times the number of bushels to the 
acre, which our merchants formerly stored 
away into their barns. 

It is owing to this irregularity in great 
measure, that the old haunts of business 
are being slowly transformed in character, 
and that the western side of the town, 
for many years neglected, is becoming the 
promised land to which the heavy business 
of the city is slowly migrating, from the 
land of bondage in the southeastern part 
of the island. In the part of the city 
west of Broadway the streets are arranged 
with nearly all the regularity of which the 
land admits. We have there three great 
avenues, running parallel to the North 
River side of the town, two of them long- 
er than Broadway, and the other a great 
deal wider than that central street. The 
streets which intersect these avenues are 
laid out with much regularity and judg- 
ment. Half way up Broadway we have 
Canal-street, a magnificent avenue, broad, 
sunny, and straight, and which must, at 
no very distant time, become one of New 
York’s proudest business streets. The 
urchin who has just been kept in all the 
afternoon, to study his Natural Philos- 
ophy lesson, which he failed to recite in 
the morning, will understand me when I 
speak of capillary attraction. He will 
also understand me when I-say that a 
sponge absorbs water by the aid of this 
principle. Very well, my little fellow 
New-York city is just like a sponge ; and 
the water, that is, the business, is creeping 
gradually up into all the hitherto dry and 
contracted pores. To be sure it hada ter- 
tible squeeze in the great fire of 1845, and 
was left rather shrunken by the operation 
but capillary attraction, like the good 
faithful principle that it is, rushed to its 
aid, and filled it fuller than ever with the 
enlarging fluid. Thedried and contracted 
pores above alluded to were situated in the 
northern and western parts of the city. 
For many years no drop of a dry 
jobbing house, or other sign of large busi- 
ness-life, crept up in that direction. Atlast 
it slowly began to move. Gradually the 
overflowing abundance of wealth and busi- 
ness left the dark corners of Pearl-street, 
Hanover Square, and Exchange Place, and 
showed itself in Cedar-street, Pine-street, 
Maiden Lane, and John-street. These 
were the first notes of preparation. The 


old order of things once di the 
revolution once young New-York 
armed itself with bricks and mortar, found 
out quarries of freestone with which to 
astonish old fogyism, and went energeti- 
cally to work, tearing down and building 
up. Still, though there was a movement, 
it was a slow one, and the energy display- 
ed was not at first manifested in beautiful 
buildings. It was necessary, first of all, 
to prove the value of the change. Thus 
the pioneers who pitched their tents in the 
then new streets which we have mention- 
ed, built plain, substantial, unhandsome 
stores of brick, or accepted those which 
they found ready for them, and went to 
work to establish their position. It seems 
almost absurd to talk now of enterprise, 
in connection with such a movement; but 
let not our shopkeepers, who exult in 
their marble palaces, aud behind their 
freestone posts, despise the work of their 
predecessors. From all present appearan- 
ces we do not hesitate to predict, that in ten 
years the finest buildings now in New- 
York will be far surpassed, by the grow- 
ing taste and wealth of builders. We 
have seen the last of the plodding business 
life, which, even within our recollec- 
tion, bought and sold contentedly in the 
primitive regions of Pear]-street and Coen- 
ties Slip. No magnetic attraction, which 
draws the iron particles to itself from 
every adjacent quarter, and makes itself 
felt by those which it cannot move, is surer 
than the spell which has drawn the business 
of New-York within the last few years, 
away from the old channels and time-hal- 
lowed abodes. Gladly would we rescue 
from oblivion the name of the first ad- 
venturer, who launched his frail shallop 
of a jobbing store on the yet untried 
waters of Broadway or Dey-street. Gladl 

would we register the jeers with whi 

his determination was received by the 
merry old merchants, with their port- 
ly figures, working in blind security by 
candle light, on the terra firma of the ol¢ 
established haunts. What an addition to 
our histories of business science would be 
the names of those first green shoots 
which, after being confined for years 
within the cellars of business conserva- 
tism, crept, thin, pale and meagre, through 
the first crack they could discover, into 
the warm cheerful sunlight, and have now 
grown into a flourishing verdure, putting 
out new branches of beauty day afte. 


day. 

a of our readers will remember 
when the whole of Broadway was con- 
secrated to the dwellings of the wealthy. 
and when the Battery, or rather State- 
street, was the selectest part of the city 
proper. We shall have occasion in a 
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future paper, to speak of some of the old 
mansions, and stately dwellings which 
adorned that aristocratic quarter ; for the 
present we merely hint at their existence, 
in order to show how rapidly since the 
first inroads were made, the whole char- 
acter of that part of the city has changed. 
Aristocracy, startled and disgusted with 
the near approach of plebeian trade which 
already threatened to lay its insolent 
hands upon her mantle, and to come 
tramping into her silken parlors with its 
heavy boots and rough attire, fled by dig- 
nified degrees up Broadway, lingered for 
a time in Greenwich-street, Park Place, 
and Barclay-street, until at length find- 
ing the enemy still persistent, she took a 
great leap into the wilderness above 
Bleecker-street. Alas for the poor lady, 
every day drives her higher and higher; 
Twenty-eighth-street is now familiar with 
her presence, and she is already casting 
her longing eyes still further on. 

Old New-York was built entirely of 
brick. The first Dutchmen imported 
bricks from Holland, with something of 
the same sagacity with which we import 
iron from Wales. None of these bricks 
adorn the present city, nor have any ex- 
isted on the island within our memory.* 

The City Hall was commenced in Sept. 
1803 and built on three sides of white mar- 
ble, the fourth was of brown freestone. 
It is stated, and we have never seen the 
story contradicted, that freestone was 
used on the north side, because the sage 
builders were firmly persuaded that no 
one would ever see it, since it was so far 
up town, that the city could never extend 
above it; but such stupidity and blindness 
is too serious a matter to be laughed at; 
it is therefore a very poor piece of wit, if 
it is intended as such, and a very out- 
rageous slander on the intelligence of our 
most worthy ancestors, if it be not true. 
We therefore hope that some persevering 
historian will set this matter right as 
soon as possible. However, be the reason 
what it may, this must have been nearly 
the first instance of an extensive use of 
the brown freestone in the city. It has 
now, as all our town readers know, come 





to be the favorite building material for 
shops, churches, and residences ; we shall 
see hereafter that in some parts of the 
city, and in a few instances, other materi- 
als are preferred, but they are exceptions, 
and the prevailing tint of New-York is 
fixed, whether for better or worse, there 
may be conflicting. opinions, as a warm 
brown which takes the sunshine with a 
quiet elegance, and would take the sha- 
dow, if our architects would give it the 
chance by a bolder treatment, with all 
desirable clearness and nobility of effect. 
Moreover, the freestone, admirably suited 
as it is for large and massive buildings, 
such as stores and churches, is of so fine 
a quality and so delicate a tone, that no 
fine work is thrown away upon it, and 
we rejoice to see that in many of the new 
stores recently erected, the work which 
has been bestowed upon them is of very 
fine quality, and shows a daily advance 
in our architectural ability, if not to origi- 
nate, at least to copy well. 

The freestone used in building New- 
York city is not all the product of one 
quarry. That of the best quality is 
brought from Little Falls, in New Jersey, 
on the Passaic River, a short distance from 
Patterson. It is light in color, and deli- 
cately shaded, and takes shadow with 
greater distinctness than the darker varic- 
ties. There is no finer specimen of this 
freestone than that used in Trinity Church, 
in Broadway, to which we shall allude at 
some length in our article on the Churches 
of New York. Much of the brown stone 
used in the city comes from quarries in Con- 
necticut, but the color of this variety is 
much darker than that from Little Falls, 
and we think less desirable. It has al- 
ways been a maxim with good architects, 
that stones used in building should be 
laid upon their natural beds ; that is, that 
the stone should always be placed with 
its grain in the same position in which it 
lays in the quarry. Yet we find in almost 
every building which is in the course of 
erection, where the rough brick walls are 
being faced or veneered with plates of 
ashlar freestone, four or five inches thick, 
that this principle is almost entirely neg- 





* We have seen them however in our > sap days, when at school in Tarrytown, where still stands the 


ancient Reformed Dutch Meeting-House, 


ike an old man whose trunk is all that remains to him of his body, 





but whose hair, teeth, color, and perhaps a leg and arm or two, are either borrowed from his dead neighbors, 
or added by the skill of some cunning workman, for all that remains of this building, rendered sacred and im- 
mortal asit is by being embalmed in the amber of Irving, is the foundation and some of the principal timbers. 
All the rest is new. The Holland bricks, of a warm yellow tint, and rather friable texture, are replaced by 
walls of rough granite, and some Vandal has abused the good old grandmotherly building, by putting out her 
— and becoming eyes or windows, albeit they were square and small-paned, and replacing them with 
others which the farmers and their daughters thereabouts have agreed to call gothic. The same mischief- 
maker who did the old dame this harm, has robbed her of her ancient pinafore or porch, which perhaps was be- 
coming a little faded and seedy, and rigged her up instead with an abominable, ill-fangled affair, which is posi- 
tively disreputable; but not content with this, he has stuck on her venerable head a little pert cap, or belfry, 
which gives the old lady a traly ludicrous appearance, that makes us langl: in spite of ourselves. e have no 
time nor place to say more on this unhappy topic; but may we not ask of the historian of Sleepy Hollow, that 
in some future edition of his works he will devote at least one chapter to holding up the abuser of this most 
respectable mother in Israel to public detestation, 
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lected, and that the slabs, instead of being 
cut thicker, and laid with the grain run- 
ning parallel to the horizon, which is 
nearly the natural position, are, as we 
have said, cut very thin, and set up with 
the grain perpendicular to the horizon. 
Now this fact, which seems to the careless 
reader a merely whimsical objection, is in 
truth a very important matter, as any 





snows more easily to penetrate its exposed 
pores, but it is liable to crack and fall off 
in scales, under the ordinary work of 
time, thus rendering the building an un- 
sightly and discreditable object. Much 
ridicule has been expended upon the man- 
ner of employing freestone in thin slabs 





Liberty-street, in process of re-building, 1852. 


upright and well-informed builder will 
confess. And more especially with regard 
to freestone, which is very soft and friable, 
in the direction of its grain, but suffi- 
ciently tough and durable in the other 
direction ; so that, when laid in the wrong 
way, not only is it more exposed to the 
sorroding influences of the atmosphere, 
allowing the dampness of our rains and 








of veneering, which is so much in vogue 
in our good city ; but in truth the objec- 
tion has never been fairly stated, since 
there is no objection to the greater part 
of a wall being faced in this manner, if 
two points are carefully and conscientious- 
ly attended to. The first is, that all such 
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slabs shall be firmly and 

faithfully secured to the 

wall which they hide, and 

that this wall shall be a 

structure whose workman- 

ship shall be solid and 

scientific ; and the second 

is, that in every course of 

slabs there shall be either 

solid blocks of stone, form- 

ing a part of the wall, and 

extending from front to 

back, placed in sufficient 

numbers to serve as bind- 

ers, or that iron shall be 

substituted for such 

blocks ; these precautions, 

however, will be of little 

avail, if the stone is not 

properly laid, a fact which 

should be carefully consid- 

ered on the part of the architect, the builder, 
and the employer, but which we fear will 
continue to suffer neglect, so long as it is 
a method which demands a greater outlay 
of nfoney in the commencement. 

White marble is also coming into ex- 
tensive use in the city, especially in some 
of the new streets. This marble comes 
from quarries in Tuckahoe, Westchester 
County ; but we are told that a new and 
a very fine one has just been opened near 
Sing Sing, which is of a superior qualit 
to any hitherto offered to the public. We 
rejoice to see these new materials employ- 
ed in building ; the aspect of the city is 
greatly beautified by their judicious adop- 
tion, and especially when as seems now to 


be the tendency, uniformity of building pre- 


vails in certain quarters. Thus Broadway 
is evidently making up its mind to assume 
the rich brown garb of Quakerism, al- 
though even on Sundays, it rejects the quiet 
simplicity of the manners of that amiable 
sect. Dey-street, also, of which we shall 
speak more at length hereafter, has adopt- 
ed the same garb, and Liberty-street, 
having been wooed and won by the ad- 
vancing spirit of and reform, has 
arrayed herself in white marble, as the 
most becoming material in which to con- 
secrate her nuptials. This street, moreover, 
is an excellent example of the benefits of 
matrimony, even when the jes are 
merely bricks and mortar ; for the citizen 
who remembers this thoroughfare before 
its alterations—and we, with our first 
beard, find no difficulty in recalling that 
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Broad-street in Dutch times. 


time—would hardly recognize in the hand- 
some, fresh, and almost paiatial Liberty- 
street of 1853, the dusky, tumble-down, 
and seedy lane, which bore that title in the 
spring of 1852. We appeal to the oldest 
Dutch resident, and even to the surliest 
resistant to the rebuilding of the street 
itself, in defence of our comparison of the 
city’s growth with that of Aladdin’s Pa- 
lace. Which of them was most like a 
mushroom ? * 

Our artist, Dépler, has admirably repre- 
sented the confusion into which the whole- 
sale repairs and alterations going on in 
this street have plunged it. One after 
another the old tenements have disappear- 
ed, the bricks painted and unpainted have 
gone the way of all clay, the narrow win- 
dows have been looked out of for the last 
time, and the small doors have followed 
the high steps to oblivion, and that “un- 
discovered bourne” to which all the rub- 
bish of this great city is carried. Hardly, 
however, had they disappeared, before the 
foundations of new buildings were laid, 
until at length the whole street, from 
Broadway to Greenwich, is completely 
metamorphosed. Contrast this view of 
Liberty-street, unfinished as it is repre- 
sented, with the engraving of Broad-street, 
which is here shown, and who that com- 
pares the rapid growth of our city, with 
the slower development of London and 
Paris, but will admit that the American 
has some reason for indulging in his na- 
tional pastime of bragging? Broad-street, 
which in our cut presents a quantity of 





* Let us do justice even tothe city fathers. The improvements completed or now in progress, in John-street, 
Liberty-street and Dey-street, could never have been effected nor even contemplated, without widening these 


thoroughfares, and we are indebted to the venerable Corporation for allowing these schemes to 


be carried out. 


We commenced this note with sobriety, and with the magnanimous determination “ to give the devil his due,” 


but our gravity is disturbed by the reflection, that we can find = modicum of 


ndance of evil; and we are tempted to exclaim, with Prince 


i, to balance the 
enry, on reading the bill for Falstatfs 


supper. “ Oh, monstrous! but one halfpenny worth of bread to this intolerable deal of sack !” 
What would he have said if be had seen the bill for an Aldermanic series of Tea Room Entertainments? 
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little Dutch stores, with their crow-step 
gables, and inharmonious irregularities, is 
now a fine, wide, business street,—one of 
the finest indeed which the city boasts — 
and lined with large but plain brick 
blocks. Plain as they are, and poorly as 
their architecture compares with that of 
many stores in Broadway, and some of 
the river streets, yet either one of them 
would have taken away the appetite of 
the honest Dutchman who built this mon- 
strosity* in 1689, and sold the delicacies 
of the period to the sleepy vrows and their 
oleaginous lords. 





One peculiarity of the New-York stores 
which distinguishes them from their Lon- 
don and Paris rivals, is the fact that they 
generally occupy the whole of the building 
for purposes connected with their business, 
and are not confined to the first stories. 
Thus in London the most splendid stores, 
or those which make the finest show, 
merely occupy, as far as the customer is 
concerned, the first floor, and in most cases 
they are wholly confined to that portion 
of the building. In some cases, like that 
of Howell and James, the “Stewarts” 
of London, the shop is merely three ordi- 
nary dwelling-houses, given up to the sale 
of goods, and having no architectural pre- 
tensions whatever. In most other in- 
stances the first floor of the building is de- 
corated with what is technically styled a 
“shop front” which is merely a highly 
ornamented framework for the large 


plate glass windows, in some examples 
gaudy and ill-proportioned, in others as 
in the case of the famous “Swan and 
Edgar’s,” in Regent-street (which excels 
any of our shop windows in the size of 
its plate glass panes), elegant and charac- 
teristic. But these shop fronts are mere- 
ly appendages to the buildings to which 
they belong, and have no architectural 
relation to them. Moreover they are in 
no case built of expensive materials, but 
are either constructed of papier mach‘, 
stucco, terra-cotta, or plaster decorated 
with color, and serving merely a tempo- 
rary purpose. There is no warehouse in 
London, nor in any other European 
city, approaching some of the large and 
splendid establishments in Broadway, 
nor is there any shop in the world to 
rival the palatial magnificence of that 
on the corner of Broadway and Cham- 
bers-street, a building of white marble, 
extending from street to street, and of 
which we shall render a more particu- 
lar account hereafter. Nor can the his- 
tory of merchandise produce a finer ex- 
ample of outward elegance and interior 
completeness, than will be found in the 
silk warehouse in Broadway near Pine- 
street. 

This building is constructed of white 
marble, and is thirty-seven and a half feet 
wide, one hundred and forty-seven feet 
deep, and four stories high, while next 
spring will probably see it carried up to 
six stories, to accommodate the increasing 
business of the establishment, and to make 
it equal in height to its new neighbor, 
the Metropolitan Bank, which adorns with 
its elegance the corner of Broadway and 
Pine-street, and to which we shall refer 
hereafter. The admirable feature of this 
silk warehouse is the solidity with which 
it is constructed. The floor of each story 
is supported by the side walls alone, and 
is without pillars or partition throughout 
its whole extent, yet there is not the 
slightest jar or tremble perceptible. Every 
department of the business is man 
with a beautiful thoroughness, which is 
becoming more and more a part of our 
national character. There is another ex- 
cellence in the outward architecture of 
this siore, and that consists in the shadow 
which tine architect has obtained by the 
elaborate cornice and deeply recessed win- 
dows, an effect which is wholly wanting 
in most of our new buildings, and the en- 
tire absence of which is almost the only 





* Thisold store, one of the earliest specimens of Dutch architecture, erected in New-York, and almost the 
last link which connected us with the sleepy days of old Peter Stuyvesant, lingered till within twenty years, 
like a bedridden great-grandmother among her stirring and bustling descendants, who at last, weary of her 
presence, and rendered desperate by her unflinching determination “never to say die,” tore her limb from limb 
and scattered her bones far and wide. We never waste a tear over the death of an old Fogy, especially a 
Dutch one, which when a perfect specimen of its kind, and unalloyed by any admixture of progressive grace, 

t. 


as it not seldom is, must be admitted to surpass in desolation all the other varieties of conservatism extan! 
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drawback to the enjoyment of the great 
marble palace of Stewart. The fault 
most prominent in the store which we 
are noticing is its disproportionate height, 
a fault which will be still further increas- 
ed if the alterations contemplated are car- 
ried out. This might have been remedied 
by making the horizontal lines of the 
building more prominent than the perpen- 
dicular. This effect could have been pro- 
duced by carrying heavy balconies across 
the front, and in this way the quantity of 
shadow on the face of the building would 
have been increased; as it is, the princi- 
pal lines of the building, the piers which 
separate the windows, the mullions which 
divide them, and the perpendicular divi- 
sions of the cornice, all tend by their di- 
rection to add to the effect of height, and 
to decrease the apparent breadth of the 
building. Mr. Joseph C. Wells was the 
architect of this complete and admirably 
constructed store, and the proprietors in- 
trusted to his care the designing of every 
detail of ornament and furniture. 
Another fine structure is the building 
numbered 200 and 202 Broadway, built 
of brown freestone in a style of quiet 
elegance. We find the same fault with 


the appearance of too great height given 
to the store by the prominence of the 
perpendicular lines which we have done 


with the one last under consideration. 
The importance given to the mouldings 
and bracketed cornice over the third story 
somewhat relieves this defect, but the 
member is put in the wrong place. It 
should have crowned a lower story, 
since the stories of a building should in- 
crease in lightness as they rise, and of 
two members the heaviest and richest in 
effect should be the lower. Thus in this 
building, the first story should have been 
crowned with an elaborate and effective 
cornice, supported by solid and important 
piers. This would have given a character 
of stability and strength to the structure, 
which in common with many of the re- 
cent erections in Broadway, it very much 
needs. The second story should have 
been less important than the first, but 
more important than the third—on the 
cont the third story is more import- 
ant than either the first or second, and of 
equal value with the fifth. The conse- 
quence of this oversight is that the build- 
ing, though well built and costly, is en- 
tirely without beauty, and without even 
the pictorial effect often attained by well 
arranged ugliness. This want of picto- 
rial effect, resulting from monotony of 
detail and almost entire absence of bold. 
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shadow-giving projections, is one which 
we have constantly to regret in the ar- 
chitecture of New-York. It is so easily 
remedied, and the means of producing 
the desired effect lie so directly in the 
way of the skilful architect, that we are 
astonished at the few instances in which 


they are adopted. especially as expense 
seems rather to be sought than shunned. 
and as in reality the effect produced is 
out of all proportion to the cost requisite 
to obtain it. It requires knowledge and 
it requires taste; but the beauty of our 
city depends in great measure upon at- 
tention to this point, and knowledge and 
taste ought to be procured at all cost. 
Knowledge can be bought, taste cannot. 
but it can be fostered, and free scope can 
be given to it when found. Too many 
buildings in New-York show immense 
wealth to have been expended in their 
construction, with a lavish hand unguided 
by correct taste. In one you see the 
same heavy, inelegant window cornice, 
repeated throughout the front and sides 
of amonster six stories high.* In ano 
ther you will find a noble and enormous 
building, over whose white surface, front- 





* In the particular instance to which we allude, these window cornices are of cast iron, painted and sanded 
in imitation of brown freestone, an abomination to which we shal] devote some space in another place but 
which we are happy to sce is not very greatly on the increase. 
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ing on two streets, neither early dawn, 
nor high noon, nor evening gray, flings a 
relieving shadow to vary the costly mo- 
notony ; while, as if to mock the admirer, 
and cause him to ask with a groan whe- 
ther there is any hope for American taste, 
one side of the structure, fronting to be 
sure on an obscure and little frequented 
street, but nevertheless plainly visible to 
every passer down Broadway, flaunts its 
pale marble brothers with its staring 
bricks, like a red-faced awkward country 
lassie who perseveringly hooks herself to 
her queenly and haughty city cousin’s 
arm, and refuses to be kept in the back- 
ground. We recommend as appropriate 
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mottoes for the respective sides of this 
“palace of trade,” the rhymes which the 
knight of the field of the cloth of gold 
had embroidered on his horse’s housings, 
one half of which was of a mean and the 
other of a costly material. On the first 
he wrote, 


“Cloth of gold, do not despise, 
Though thou’rt matched with cloth of frize.” 


And on the other, 
“Cloth of frize, be not too bold, 

Though thou’rt matched with cloth of gold.” 
But the architectural blunders of New- 
York city will occupy too much of our 
room if we attempt to refer to all of them 
in the same article. 


Trinity Buildings, Broadway. 


The engraving given above is a view 
of “Trinity Buildings,” a structure not 
quite completed as yet, but sufficiently so 
to render it already an important feature 
in the lower part of the city. The ma- 
terial of which this pile is constructed, 
is unpressed Buffalo brick, of a yellowish 
tinge, with dressings of cut brown free- 
stone. The building was designed by 
Mr. Upjohn, and is the first example 
in the city of the use of the yellow 
brick. It is to be regretted that the un- 
pressed brick should have been employed, 
since the rough and unfinished surface 
which they present, makes a most unfa- 
vorable impression. Webelieve in bricks, 
even in red bricks; we are also prepared 
to add yellow brick to our “Credo ;” but 
whether yellow or they must ‘be the 
best of their kind. New-York is too 


handsome, and promises to be too well 
built, to admit of any mediocre specimens 
of architecture in her principal thorough- 
fare. There may have been difficulties in 
the way of procuring the best brick at 
the time when this range of stores was 
planned—of this we are not informed— 
but we can hardly believe it possible, and 
unless this were the case, there is no 
reason why the present quality should 
have been used. The color, as far as we 
can judge at present, is very agreeable, and 
harmonizes well with the brown stone of 
the dressing and ornaments. Our artist 
has done no sort of justice to any thing 
but the size of the building, which, when 
we consider the purpose for which it is 
designed, is truly huge. The sculptured 
key stones of the | lowest range of window 
arches is merely hinted at upon the end, 
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Wall-street, north side, looking west. 


and wholly omitted on the side of the 
building, and the value of the relieved 
piers between the windows, and the re- 
cessed windows themselves in supplying 
shadow to the facade, is entirely neglect- 
ed. We are especially disappointed with 
this result, since the architects, as far as 
our drawing goes, get credit for nothing 
but the erection of a plain rectangular 
building, without’ shadow, without orna- 
ment, and quite unworthy, except for its 
size,of any particular notice. In truth, 
the building is very large, and very hand- 
some, with tasteful ornaments in stone, 
subdued to the character of the material 
which they accompany; and, moreover, 
very interesting in itself, as the first ex- 
ample of the employment of a material 
entirely new in this city, and which we 
hope to see extensively adopted. We 
were shown, some two years ago, at the 
same time when we first saw this yellow 
brick, another specimen of a pale rose 
color, very delicate and beautiful. We 
thought at the time that this might be 
used in connection with the yellow brick, 
the two tints being diffused in irregular 
masses over the surface of the building, 
and producing, what seemed to the mind’s 
eye, a charming combination of hue, and 
a very desirable relief to the monotony 
of brown and white which threatens us 
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at the present time. 
Since that time, how- 
ever, we have never 
seen or heard of this 
rose-colored _ brick, 
and suppose that the 
material was either 
not warranted to 
wash, or that the sup- 
ply failed. If there 
were no such draw- 
backs, will some en- 
terprising million- 
naire be obliging 
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; enough to put up an 
acre or two of jobbing 
houses, in the‘style 
suggested above, in 
time for our second 

; article on this sub- 
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ie ject ? 

m- The banksof New- 
ma York are becoming 
every day more im- 
portant in an archi- 
tectural point of 
= view. The accom- 
panying cut, repre- 
senting Wall-street, 
looking West, groups 
together eight banks 
of the ancien régime 
in their classical cos- 
tumes after the most approved Yankee- 
Greek mode. Doubtless, in their day, these 
tough, granite dowagers, bloomed with 
grace in the eyes of the young men who 
now look down regretfully upon their 
beards, gray as the structures they once 
admired. Yet to our eyes these grim 
temples, consecrated to Plutus, are matter 
only for lamentation ; and the cold world, 
incredulous of their former beauty, sees 
without regret that the eyes of builders, 
greedy for prey, are upon them. In ar- 
chitecture, as in history, Greece has fallen 
a victim to Italy, and while millionnaires 
are busy with their brown-stone and mar- 
ble palaces, these forsaken specimens of 
the pseudo-Greek remain with their bulky 
and u ful leg-like columns, out of 
place, out of proportion, like a crowd of 
briefly-petticoated ballet dancers, who 
stand shivering and unregarded after 
the play and its applauses are over, for 

their carriages to carry them home. 

At the corner of Wall-street and Broad- 
way, stands the handsome freestone struc- 
ture, called the Bank of the Republic, 
dimly represented in the accompanying cut. 
It is in an important situation, and one in 
which an excellent view can be obtained 
of both sides. The upper story, having, 
as it does, the appearance of an after 
thought, and rising above the legitimate 
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cornice of the building, is a 
very serious defect, and de- 
prives the upper portion of 
all beauty. Any cornice, 
however fine or effective, 
would be utterly lost be- 
neath such an addition, 
which is an imposition in 
more senses thanone. The 
bad effect of windows placed 
in a rounded cornice of a 
building, is to some extent 
obviated in this Bank by 
deeply recessing the win- 
dows; but it is a danger- 
ous experiment, and must 
always be, to a certain ex- 
tent, bad and ungraceful in 
itseffect. In this case, we 
suppose, the corner was 
rounded to save space in 
the street, but we ought to 
have done with such ar- 
rangements; they are illi- 
beral and petty, and .n- 
worthy of our city, but un- 
fortunately we have to re- 
member too many of them. 
The doorways in this struc- 
ture are.too heavy, and the 
one on the corner, owing 
partly to its position, and + 26 
partly to its size, is a posi- RONRRR SOE. 
tive deformity. rae 

Further rat Wall-street pti tee Sein ory: 
is the new Insurance Build- 
ing, an elegant structure 
of brown freestone, with 
the basement and angles 
richly rusticated. We de- 
test this vermiculated rus- 
tic work, seeing no beauty 
nor meaning in it; but 
this sample is good of its 
kind, and created an era in 
the history of architecture 
in the city. The string 
course, which runs below 
the fourth story, is neat and 
elegant, but out of place; 
it belongs more properly 
below the third story, since, 
in its present place, it gives 
too much weight to the upper 
portion of the building. It 
is due to this really hand- 
some structure, to say that 
the artist has done no sort 
of justice to it, and to make 
what may be called a con- 
centrated apology, it may 
be generally stated that, 
with one or two exceptions, 3 
artists and engravers have . tian 
been too much hurried with Insurance Building, Wall Street. 
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Mercantile Bank. 


the preparations for this number’s illus- 
trations to do themselves or the subjects 
credit ; a fact which we regret as much 
for their sakes as ours. We hope to 
have no occasion for apologies hereafter. 
The new Bank, corner of John-street 
and Broadway, of which the above en- 
graving is a very indifferent view, is less 
deficient in shadow than most of its con- 
temporaries. The window-hoods on Broad- 
way are bold and handsome, and the side 
on John-street is worthy of a broader 
thoroughfare than the one it faces. Its 
windows are very handsome and effective, 
but was it worth while,—oh doubtless 
most worthy occupants! to put up so 
fine 2 building, and then deface it with a 
fantastic display of signs of all shapes and 





sizes, rendering it almost im- 
possible to form any idea of 
the architecture ? 

The building of which a 
view is given on p. 135, is not 
yet completed. Its architec- 
tural front is on Park Place, 
but its entrance is in the 
narrow end on Broadway.* 
We regret for many reasons 
that the cut should be so far 
an inadequate representation 
of a building, which occupies 
an important position among 
the new structures of the 
day, and moreover is so con- 
spicuously placed, particularly 
as the detail, which is entire- 
ly slurred over in the draw- 
ing, is very good and in many 
points of view quite worthy 
of notice. The Broadway 
Bank, which is the name of 
this new candidate for our 
admiration, is built of brown 
freestone, with highly deco- 
rated windows and entrance 
porch, rusticated basement 
and chamfered rustic quoins 
at the angles. The cornice is 
massive and handsome, and 
its length on Park Place front 
is relieved by a circular pedi- 
ment crowning a projection 
in the centre of the facade. 
It is however as melancholy as it is absurd 
to see so fine a building, and one evidently 
erected at great expense, attempting to 
deceive the spectator with an elaborate 
cornice and pediment made of wood. 
painted and sanded in imitation o 
stone, a stratagem which, if it is discredit- 
able in smaller buildings or temporary 
structures, is miserably mean and petty in 
an erection like the one under considera- 
tion, which owing to its size and position 
is the most important Bank yet put up in 
New-York. We have no sympathy with 
the architect who will suggest, or the 
capitalist who will adopt, such a wretched 
expedient. 

We close our present paper with the 


Merchants’ Exchange, a huge pile of gra- 





* The mutations of this rather prominent corner are noteworthy, as exemplifying New-York progress, 
In the boyish days of s revered author, still hale and hearty, this spot, and the Park opposite, were open 
fields, where Geoffrey Crayon saw balloon ascensions, and battled with his schoolmates; and much younger 
men remember petty grocery shops and stable-yards in the same vicinity. In 1853, the a a pre centre 


of fasbion has not only passed this point, but now stretches about to miles further up town! 
later occupant of this corner, when he says, 
“In architecture our unrivalled skill, 


“Fanny,” refers toa 


alleck, in his 


Cullen’s magnesia shop has loudly cpoken 
'o an admiring world.” 


Later still, the dwelling house of the late Philip Hone worthily adorned this spot. This was ruthlessly 
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laced by a very substantial and well-built structure of brick and granite: which, after being permitted a 
f existence of only five or six years, was, in turn, not destroyed, but removed, in 1852, to give place to the 
present structure. The materials of the old (?) building were sold: they were taken away, brick by brick, 


and stone by stone, and the building was reproduced in another street, just as it had looked in Broadway. 
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The Broadway Bank. 


nite, admirably built and handsome in its 
design. Its centre is occupied by a large 
circular hall, whose multitudinous echoes 
laugh the science of acoustics to scorn, 
and make whispers impossible. This cen- 
tral hall, which runs up to the top of the 
building and is crowned by a dome, is 
surrounded by offices which, in point of 
cheerfulness, eclipse any thing which 
Egyptian catacombs have yet been able 
to offer us. We enter them whenever 
we have occasion, with a gloomy appre- 
hension that our friends will be found 
in a mournful state of mummy, and the 
disappointment is too contrary to what 
seems natural, to be as pleasing as it 
ought. The building is enormous, and 
built with a praiseworthy solidity, which 
will defy the ravages of time; yet solid 
as it is, and ridiculously extravagant as 
was its cost, there is probably no building 
in the world so absurdly inconvenient. 
The great pyramid of Gizeh is almost 
as well lighted; and, owing to its im- 
mense size, which enables it to main- 
tain a uniform temperature, it is better 
suited tothe uses of daily life. The 
Exchange was built by the merchants 
of New-York ; and cost one million eight 
hundred thousand dollars; the original 
stockholders lost every penny of their 


investment, and it was recently sold 
for a sum hardly sufficient to pay the 
mortgage held by the Barings in Lon- 
don. The new Royal Exchange, in 
London, cost £112,000, and is every 
way superior to our New-York build- 
ing, in architectural beauty, conveni- 
ence, and comfort. The best front of 
our Exchange is on Wall-street; yet, 
even in the offices on this side, gas- 
lights are required almost constantly, and 
there is no room in the building which 
is decently lighted. The basement story, 
compared to which the Catacombs of Pa- 
ris are gay, has no means by which it can 
be warmed; being without fire-places, 
furnace-registers, or access to chimney- 
flues. We have spoken of the great Ro- 
tunda; a hall, eighty feet in diameter, paved 
with marble, and whose walls are decorated 
with columns and pilasters, of finely polish- 
ed white marble, having plaster capitals 
—the marble ones which were carved for 
this hall in Italy, being found too small, 
were replaced by those which at present 
disgrace the building. Altogether, wheth- 
er we look at the unimposing character 
of the structure itself, the immense amount 
of money actually thrown away, the ab- 
surd arrangements of the interior, and the 
utter want of design, resulting from an 












entire lack of knowledge and taste in the 
architect, which are the chief characteris- 
tics of the building, and which make it 
the + pe least inviting, and most - 
are 





lace of business sso agate 
ae oss for a comparison, 
place its mingled absurdities in Seer. 
est gn We wish the unfortunate ar- 
chitect, Isaiah Rogers, no more punish- 
ment than to have his name carved in 
granite letters on the t; there to 
survive the blows of and shocks of 
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Time, with his offspring, which we pro- 
phesy with the sadness becoming such a 
vaticination, will outlast the pyramids, 
and remain as food for inextinguishable 
ter to generations whose grandfathers 
fathers are yet unborn. 
But we wish that some of our city’s 
best architecture were as sure of resist- 
ing the ravages of time as this solid 
block of granite, and its sister of marble, 
the Custom House, whose character we , 
shall analyze in a future paper. 





The Merchent’s Exchange, 
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THE SCULPTOR’S FUNERAL. 


ROUGH the darkened streets of Florence, 
Moving toward thy church, Saint Lorenz, 
Marched the Bearers masked and singing 
With their ghostly flambeaux flinging, 
Ghostlier shadows that were swinging 
Round the portals and the porches, 
As its spirits which had hovered 
In the darkness undiscovered, 
Danced about the hissing torches, 
Like the moths that whirl and caper, 
Drunken round an evening taper. 
Unconsoled and unconsoling 
Rolled the Arno, louder rolling 
As the rain poured—and the tolling 
Through the thick shower fell demurely, 
Fell from out one turret only 
Where the bell swung sad and lonely, 
Prisoned in the cloud securely. 
Masked in black with voices solemn, 
Strode the melancholy column, 
With a stiff and soulless burden, 
Bearing to the grave its guerdon. 
While the torch flames, vexed and taunted 
By the night winds, leapt and flaunted, 
*Mid the funeral rains that slanted, 
Those brave bearers marched and chanted, 
Through the darkness thick and dreary, 
With a woful voice and weary, 
MIsERERE. 


Light to light and dark to dark, 
Kindred natures thus agree ; 
Where the soul soars none can mark 3 
But the world below may hark, 

Miserere Domine. 


Dew to dew and rain to rain 

Swell the streams and reach the sea— 
When the drouth shall burn the plain, 
Then the sands shall but remain, 

Miserere Domine. 


Flame to flame—let ashes fall 
Where the fireless ashes be, 

Embers black and funeral 

Unto dying cinders call 
Miserere Domine. 


Life to life and dust to dust ! 
Christ who died upon the tree, 

Thine the promise, ours the trust, 

We are weak, but thou art just ! 
Miserere Domine ! 


lst Bystander. 
There, stand aside—the very eaves are weeping, 
As are the heavens in sympathy with us :— 
Italia’s air hath not within its keeping 
A nobler heart than that which lies there sleeping, 
For whom the elements are wailing thus. 


2d Bystander. 
I reverenced him—he was a marvellous schemer ; 
Hath built more airy structures in his day 
Than ever wild and opiate-breathing dreamer 
™ Hath drugged his dreams with even in Cathay 
VOL. L— 
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His fancy went in marble round the earth, 
And whitened it with statues—where he trod 
The silent people leapt to sudden birth, 
And all the sky exulting high and broad ’ 
Became a mighty Pantheon for God ! 


3d Bystander. 

You reverenced him? I loved him with a scope b 
Of feeling I may never know again, 

And love him stili, even though beyond all hope 

The Priest, the Bishop, Cardinal and Pope > 
Should banish him to wear a burning chain 

In those great dungeons of the unforgiven, 7 

Under the space-deep castle walls of Heaven. ‘ 


I know the Church considered it a sin, 
I know the Duke considered it a shame, 
That our Alzoni would not stoop to win 
What any blunderer now-a-days may claim, : 
A niche in Sante Croce—which hath been 
And is, to them, the very shrine of Fame! 
Why, look you, why should one carve out his soul 
In bits to meet the world’s unthankful stare, 
For Ignorance to hold in his control, 
And sly-eyed Jealousy’s detracting glare ? 
To see the golden glories of his brain 
Out-glittered by a brazen counterfeit ? 
The starriest spirit only shines in vain 
When every rocket can out-dazzle it ! 








Cuorvs oF STUDENTS FOLLOWING. 


They bear the great Alzoni—he is dead: 
Our hope is dead and lies on yonder bier— 
There is no comfort left for any here, ' 
Since he is dead. : 


Oh, mother Florence, droop your queenly head, 
And mingle ashes with your wreath of fiowers— 
Build funeral altars in your ducal bowers, 

For he is dead. 


Oh, sacred Arno, be your ripples shed 
No more in music o’er your silver sands,— 
But mourn to death, and wring your watery hands, 
For he is dead. 


Ye dusky palaces, whose gloom is wed 
To princely names that never may depart, 
Drown all your lights in tears—the prince of Art, 
Your hope, is dead. 


Ye spirits who to glory have been led 
In years agone, departed souls of might, 
Make joyful space in Heaven—for our delight 
On earth is dead! 











And thus with melancholy songs they bore him, 
Into the chapel—’twixt the columns vast 

They set the bier and lit great tapers o’er him, 
And looked their last. 


They looked and pondered on his dreamy history 
Whose sudden close had left them broken-hearted. 
Till cloudy censers veiled the light in mystery, 
And they departed. 
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VIRGINIA; 


IN A NOVEL FORM. 


(Continued from page 93.) 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE AUTHORESS PROVES TO BE A DAGUERREOTYPIST, 
AND BEGS TO LAY BEFORE THE READER SOME 
CHOICE SPECIMENS OF HER ART. 


We: were pleased to see that our guests 
enjoyed themselves. Every thing was 
done that could be done to promote their 
pleasure. Mrs. Blanton was delighted 
with her visit, and a favorite with every 
member of the family, except grandma. 
In a few days, Therese was completely 
domesticated. With mamma she was a 
particular favorite; and the two, happy 
with each other, would go off upon house- 
keeping excursions, and to see the sick, 
and take the longest walks, while Adolphe 
would be skipping around them, forming 
a group most pleasant to the eye, and 
perfectly charming to Robert. My bro- 
ther would watch the evolutions of this 
little fairy who had enslaved him, with 
mingled expressions of pride, tenderness, 
and ecstacy. She was so natural and 
good-humored, so arch and coquettish, so 
filled with all we are wont to love in 
woman, that nobody need blame Robert 
for his happiness, or Mr. Blanton for his 
misery. ‘Therese proposed to make some 
cakes for us, with her own little hands 
She told the housekeeper that she knew 
how to make the best cakes any body ever 
tasted in the world. Of course, such a 
proposition placed my brother Robert in 
the seventh heaven. To think that Therese 
could make cakes! Gracious, what a 
thought! Real, round, plump little cakes, 
light and melting in the mouth! And 
that he should eat them ! 

Of course, these cakes were honored 
above all the cakes that ever appeared 
upon our table. Therese, funny little 
woman, doing the honors, while her little 
tongue ran on the while in its pleasant 
social way. Miss Blanton frowned, and 
asked her if those cakes hadn’t soda in 
them ? 

‘** They are seasoned with nectar, gen- 
uine nectarine cakes, upon my word,” re- 
torted Robert. 

“T put a little piece of soda, sister, 
just so much,” said Therese, checking off 
a little tip of rosy finger nail, to show how 
much. 

“ Ah, ha! I detected it.” cried Miss 
Blanton; whereupon Robert turned around 
gravely, and looked at Miss Blanton, 
evidently regarding that lady as a com- 
plex chemical apparatus from that moment. 


Dashwood cried out from his seat fora 
few more of the nectarine cakes, and papa 
reached forth demurely, and apologized 
for taking “Captain Manners,” which was 
the last of them. Little Therese was so 
delighted with her performance. Her 
oval eyes were glistening, and her soft 
cheek glowing ; really, all this was most 
charming. Robert became so magnani- 
mous, after eating of these cakes, that he 
allowed Mr. Blanton a téte-d-téte with 
Therese in the grotto. 

Dashwood was the life of our party. 
He planned fishing excursions and riding 
parties. He played at graces with Miss 
Blanton, and at backgammon with Mr. 
Blanton. He read for our amusement in 
the early hours, and repeated poetry in 
sylvan haunts, at times im all hearts 
were filled with poetry. He sang bass 
with all the ladies, and got up serenades 
in the wee small hours. He aided and 
comforted mamma during the weighty 
ceremonies of dinner, and was never too 
late for breakfast. He sat in tableaux 
with rigid propriety, and in a rash moment 
undertook a waltz with the dangerous 
Willianna. He captivated every heart but 
papa’s—and even papa was charmed with 
him as a guest, only begging to be excus- 
ed when he was proposed as a son-in-law. 

Mrs. Blanton was in transports about 
Dashwood. What a man he was! Never 
had she seen such an. intellectual face, 
faultless contour, and superb address— 
except—except—and here Therese broke 
down, and looked sideways at Robert, 
and blushed. 

“She alludes to the departed Blanton,” 
whispered grandma in confidence to me— 
tapping her snuff-box, getting her pocket 
gad ready, and sighing with great 
‘orce. 

“Very likely,” said I, pretending not 
to notice Robert’s eye catching the light 
of hers, and the half whispered “charm- 
ing Therese,” which followed. 

I have already said that Robert was 
so overcome by generosity and magna- 
nimity, after partaking of Mrs. Blanton’s 
cakes, that he went off to the river with 
Alphonse, and allowed Mr. Blanton a 
téte-d-téte with his adorable, in his own 
consecrated grotto. It seems that Mr. 
Blanton was consumed by jealousy, and 
that he really became restive and unruly, 
and that Therese almost broke her heart 
in this grotto, begging her brother to give 
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her up like a man, and let her love Mr. 
Rushton. I learned it was a terrific scene. 
The tender woman fearing to wound, and 
yet obliged to cut him to the very heart. 
She throwing herself upon his mercy, and 
he mad with love. “And has it come to 
this ?” said Mr. Blanton, sternly, to his 
sister. “Am J to be trifled with in this 
way? Is my love of five years to be 
measured with the mushroom passion of 
this flippant stripling? Have you no 
gratitude—no common sense—nothing, 
absolutely nothing, but dimples, and tears, 
and nonsense? ” 

“ Dearest brother,” begun Therese— 

“T am not your brother, madam.” 

“Dear Henry, I only tell you how I 
love Robert,” said Therese, naively. 

“ Pshaw!” 

“ And implore your forgiveness.” 

“My forgiveness; pray, madam, what 
have I to forgive ?” 

“Me—your little Therese—your sis- 
ter.” 

“ My little pest and torment,” he said, 
toying with her pretty fingers. She 
laughed and drew nearer to him, in her 
winning artless way, and he folded her in 
his arms, not exactly like a brother, I 
fear. 
“My own dear good brother,” mur- 
mured Therese. He suffered her to call 
him so. She might have called him fiend, 
and he would have held her to his breast, 
with her soft wreathing arms and pearly 
cheek. 

Poor Blanton! To find himself so 
proud, stiff, and unyielding ; being turned 
around a little woman’s finger, in spite of 
his teeth. And to be dying and sighing 
at his age, for a pair of wreathing arms 
and pearly cheeks. 

We were all very sad when our gay 
guests took their departure. Robert 
watched the carriages until they turned 
down the hill, and were out of sight ; and 
then he came into the back parlor, and 
declared that Mrs. Blanton was the sweet- 
est woman in the world. Grandma im- 
mediately remarked that her dresses were 
too low, for which illusion scarfs could 
offer no apology at all; and gave it as her 
deliberate opinion, that she had better 
marry Mr. Blanton, or he would petrify ; 
indeed, she considered that stiff specimen 
as already far advanced into petrifaction. 

Dashwood said she had about as much 
soul as a mermaid. And that the whole 
secret of her success with Bob could be dis- 
tinctly traced to three dimples (they being, 
he was sorry to say, very weak points with 
Bob), a well turned bust, two rows of 
teeth, several smiles, and a pair of baby 
feet—not to mention a way she had of 
looking up at a man, and down at a man, 


and aside at a man—and thereby putting 
a man to great bewilderment and confu- 
sion. 

“Pray, what do you call soul? She 
has delicacy, refinement, quickness of ap- 
prehension, relish for wit; she is never 
ruffled; she is always tender and gentle; 
she is careful of every body’s feelings, and 

to the poor. Now if that isn’t soul, 
old fellow,” cried Robert, slapping him on 
the shoulder, “teil me what it is ?” 

“ Art,” said Dashwood. 

“Art! By heaven, she is as unsophis- 
ticated as a child! Her own son is not 
more guileless.” 

“ By the way, that little son. how will 
you dispose of him in the matrimonial 
contract ?” asked Dashwood. 

“Why,” said Robert, “I will take 
that little boy by the hand, and show him 
the way to go. I will tell him where to 
look for breakers, and where he may ex- 
pect treachery beneath the dimpling waves 
—and, perhaps—perhaps,” said Robert 
laughing, “I will point to one eccentric 
Dashwood; and bid him look and take 
warning.” 

“No, you will not!” cried Dashwood, 
with a bright face; “no, you will not, 
sir! But you may be able to say by that 
time, ‘See Dashwood, how he has strug- 
gled, and how he has conquered, and what 
a brave figure he cuts upon his pedestal!’ 
You may say, ‘Go and do likewise,’ to 
your little son—who knows ?” 

I saw Louise look up, and smile glo- 
riously upon him. I saw mamma turn 
with a proud bright look towards him, 
and I saw Robert reach forward and grasp 
his hand, and hold it, that he might read 
his sparkling, glowing countenance. 

Surely Dashwood, if aught under the 
sun can fix thee in thy purpose, it is this. 
If aught can settle the rover in thee, it is 
this. Unstable as water, restless as the 
wind, unsatisfied as the sea, brilliant as 
the sun, magnanimous as Jove; if aught 
can gather thy great powers into one pur- 
pose, surely it is this! 

“T intend,” said Dashwood, “to shake 
off the sin which doth so easily beset me, 
and turn over a new leaf. You see, I have 
been all this time running my fingers over 
the keys.” 

“And uncertain music making,” said 
Robert. 

“Merely to find the tune; and I intend 
to find the tune.” 

“ God grant it,”? said my brother. 

“T intend to run up and down the 
gamut, until I find out the tune of my 
life,” remarked Dashwood. 

“Tt is to be a brilliant introduction to 
an overture, I suspect,” said Robert. 

* Or a romance a la Reeve,” said I. 
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“ Or a fantasia,” said Louise. 

“TI do not know yet; but I suspect, 
I strongly suspect, that I am now upon 
the verge of adiscovery. I think after 
having rambled on, and trying this key 
and that, I am now about to find out in 
what key I can best perform.” 

“You have been scampering about 
among sharps, flats, and naturals,” said 
Robert jocosely. 

“Indeed have I.” 

“And dreamily running the scales, 
and trying your chords, as young ladies 
are wont to do, before entering into the 
body of an astonishing piece.” 

“ Exactly. I expect to launch out into 
brilliant execution, now, the first oppor- 
tunity,” said Dashwood, shaking off all 
gravity, and treating this subject, as he 
did all others, with intrepid recklessness. 


‘The glorious tinting on Louise’s cheek 


faded, and Dashwood’s momentary en- 
thusiasm was gone. He and Robert lived 
for jokes and fun. They had no more 
idea of the great ends of life than a couple 
of butterflies. They were a well-matched 
pair. Loving each other first, and then 
loving their respective sweethearts. But 
these young fellows were only twenty and 
twenty-two. 

Dashwood, who was the elder, was an 
orphan, allowed by his guardian to grow 
up and run wild, under the supervision of 
dame Nature, to whom he was more in- 
debted than to family or friends. Conse- 
quently, nobody could expect much from 
him, until twenty-five or thereabouts. 
Robert was too rich, I believe, to follow a 
profession. He had a plantation, which 
his everseer managed, while he sported 
upon the proceeds. He had studied law 
somewhere, and had a law library, but he 
considered it entirely too dry for a gentle- 
man of his tastes. Dashwood was pushed 
up the hill by poverty, which ranks high 
among stimuli and propellers, and gene- 
rally accomplishes something for young 
men. Robert having no such enemy, or 
rather friend in the rear, lingered in plea- 
sant places, and sported in luxuriant vales, 
and turned from the great hill of life with 
contempt. 

After the departure of our pleasant 
guests, Louise was sent by our wary papa 
into Siberian banishment. In other words, 
she was sent under the care of two maid 
servants, and papa’s own man Jerry, to 
Mrs. Phoebe Braxley, to be kept out of 
sight and hearing of Dashwood. Papa 
was very much in hopes that something 
of a Providential nature would occur to 
get Dashwood out of our neighborhood, 
so that diffident young Farren might have 
a fair field for the contemplated matrimo- 
nial adjustment between these two staunch 


Whig and moneyed families. Louise was, 
therefore, sent beyond the orbit of this 
brilliant comet, before whom all other 
luminaries paled, to Mrs. Braxley, before 
whom no luminary of any intelligence 
dare show itself. Mrs. Braxley, like all 
the immediate descendants of Mrs. Bar- 
bara (whose vein of eccentricity, by the 
mere accident of a theatrical conflagration, 
had been turned into our family), was a 
character. 

Mrs. Phoebe Jane Braxley was a wo- 
man out of a hundred. She was a shrewd, 
managing, business woman; viewing all 
nature with a keen eye, and carrying every 
thing before her. She was blunt and 
plain spoken; telling people flatly, and 
without circumlocution, what she thought: 
full of spunk; indeed people have been 
heard to remark, that she was “ spunk to 
the back bone.” 

She was the greatest domestic mana- 
ger in the whole country, and celebrated, 
far and near, for the neatness of her house- 
hold, and the regularity and economy of 
her establishment. Mamma, who was a 
weak woman in this respect, regarded 
Mrs. Braxley with profound awe, and con- 
sulted her in her management, as she 
would consult a highly gifted oracle. 

She kept whole rows of sleek, tidy 
negro girls at work, under her vigilant 
eye. She had also half-a-dozen negro 
lads, about twelve years old or therea- 
bouts, whose uniform was a blue jacket 
and white trowsers, and who could be seen 
on fine days going through their evolutions 
in the yard and garden, like a well-drilled 
company. She had, as privy council, 
several staid, prim, high-capped, low-curt- 
sying old negro women, who, report said, 
knew every thing. They wove and dyed 
the most enormous quantities of home- 
spun ; striped and checked carpets of bright 
colors, and beautifully shaded; blankets 
of rose patterns, and curious workman- 
ship ; counterpanes, knotted, dotted, cross- 

arred, raised, flowered, and bordered. 
These learned high-capped women (the 
pride and stay of all well-regulated Vir- 
ginia homes, and very tyrants in their 
sphere), could be seen early of mornings, 
hanging out long chains of blue cotton 
warp upon the palings; festooning whole 
pieces of cloth out to dry; spreading out 
long white strips on the dewy grass, to 
bleach; making starch; peeling apples; 
mustering, like Macbeth’s witches, around 
tremendous cauldrons; and going about 
at all times with rigid faces and important 
looks, as though the destinies of all man- 
kind were in their hands. Mrs. Braxley 
herself was frequently with these old 
women, consulting over bits of 
wrapped with bright colors, or what they 
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called drafts, or abstruse and many cor- 
nered patterns. Mrs. Braxley, who had 
as much energy as Bonaparte, always 
made large tobacco crops, engaged her 
own overseer, and turned him off midway 
between January and Christmas, if he did 
not walk exactly to suit her; grew her 
own corn and wheat; raised her own pork, 
beeves, and fowls; and was always in 
advance of her neighbors, in green peas 
and fried chicken. She was a tall, fine 
woman of forty ; standing erect and inde- 
pendent, with a sun-burnt face and clear 
gray eye; speaking quickly, and to the 
point; dressing neatly and compactly, not 
even bending to that female tyrant, fash- 
ion, but choosing, year after year, after a 
pattern of her own invention. Her sleeves 
were large enough to roll up over the el- 
bows; her skirts short enough not to 
sweep the yard, or to interfere with Mrs. 
Braxley in going up any flight of steps, 
however formidable. Her caps were made 
with an eye to a weekly washing; her 
shoes ample and double-soled. Mrs. 
Braxley often boasted that fashion came 
to her once in seven years, and that she 
never had a corn; and, though her family 
was a gouty family, and she might add a 
corny family, yet she defied both. This 
lady, as the reader already perceives, was 
a worthy daughter of Mrs. Barbara, though 
she had none of Mrs. Barbara’s weak- 
nesses, viz., love of family, style, big names, 
fortunes, and Paris fashions. Mrs. Brax- 
ley despised pretension and display, and 
entertained a sovereign contempt, to use 
her own expression, for the “ fag end of a 
big family.” But one defect had this 
model female; I cannot call it a weakness, 
for Mrs. Braxley had no weaknesses. One 
defect had she, which I cannot conscien- 
tiously pass over in silence. My beloved 
reader, will you believe it ?—this neat, 
orderly, sin-exterminating woman, rubbed 
snuff! She kept a snuff-box in her right 
pocket, filled with the strongest and most 
pungent Scotch snuff; and she went about 
all day, brandishing a dangerous-looking 
hickory stick, with a mop end, which she 
was constantly dipping into this huge 
black horn snuff-box, and loading with 
snuff, which I am sorry to say was duly 
deposited in Mrs. Braxley’s mouth. This 
horrible practice, called in lower Virginia 
and North Carolina, dipping, is of respect- 
able standing. I have known many dip- 
pers in my life, who, like my aunt Brax- 
ley, had but that one fault ; and I must 
halt just here, in my description of my 
aunt, to pay my respects to “dipping.” 
Ladies who confess to “taking a dip,” are, 
Iam sorry to say, exceedingly ferocious 
on the subject. They repel indignantly 
any attack upon this favorite and genial 


pursuit. Beautiful creatures, with rosy, 
perfumed mouths, will grow restless at 
“dipping time,” and will cautiously desert 
lover, husband, father, or friend, at the 
established dipping hour ; to draw out, in 
some snug retreat, these formidable and 
nausedus-looking hickory sticks, with mop 
ends, and fill their delicate mouths with 
load after load, of horrid Scotch snuff! 
That estimable lady, who, after kissing 
her own cow, turned around and proclaim- 
ed to astonished mankind, “de gustibus 
non est disputandum,” surely had the 
gift of second sight, and must have had her 
prophetic eye upon troops of dippers, 
away down in the vista of time, gliding 
off with nimble step to this remarkable 
pursuit. 

Forgive me, dippers, if I have played 
the spy in your midst. Forgive me if I 
have approached your sancta with a po- 
tent hickory wand, and been injudiciously 
admitted. Forgive me for having, with 
grave visage, followed your example, and 
walloped my mop-stick deep in your black 
horn boxes, that I might get the “hang” 
of this delightful recreation. Forgive me 
for saying, that I have seen you giving 
each other the wink at dipping-time, and 
stealing off one by one, with innocent 
faces and compressed smiles, to range 
yourselves a les regles in compact circles, 
around brisk winter fires, or in back sum- 
mer piazzas, and then luxuriously dipping 
—dipping—dipping. 

By simply arming herself with a 
hickory stick, and boldly penetrating the 
charmed circle of these dippers, the curious 
reader can see human nature in a new 
light. She (for no gentleman is ever ad- 
mitted, under any circumstances) will hear 
ladies inviting ladies to “come over and 
take a dip.” She will see them grouped to- 
gether, with handkerchiefs spread over their 
laps, snuff-boxes open, and mops at work, 
dipping, the sly happy creatures! at the 
maddest rate. Unfortunately, my curious 
reader will find that they do not confine 
their dippings to their black horn boxes ; 
they sometimes dip into their friends! 
The stimulative weed excites these ladies, 
and they unbosom themselves, spin the 
longest yarns, open the darkest pages, and 
dip—and dip—and dip. 

“Dippers” are of gregarious habits, 
going in herds, communicating by signs, 
and bound together in long unbroken 
chains. They will face any danger to 
meet an appointment, and would go 
through a brush fire to rub their teeth, 
and wag their headsand chat. Woe be to 
the absent dipper in such dangerous times. 
Woe be to her if the community cannot 
furnish a murder, or a run-away match, 
or a jealous husband, or a monster of 
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some kind, for the entertainment—these 
dippers will most assuredly dip into her ! 

Sometimes we find a small band of 
dippers cast into a highly dangerous and 
anti-dipping community. Public opinion 
is against dipping ; husbands and fathers 
are against dipping ; young men are against 
dipping. Under these unfavorable cir- 
cumstances they unite into secret societies, 
concealing their boxes and mops, abusing 
the weed publicly and vehemently, resort- 
ing to private signs, appointing rendezvous, 
meeting, mid hairbreadth escapes and 
thrilling adventures—and then, oh! such 
royal dips! Dipping into every thing. 
Dipping into the so-and-so’s, and the 
everybody’s, with a vengeance! Dipping 
into families and friends, probing the sorest 
wounds with these mopped sticks; bran- 
dishing their weapons more and more 


’ fiercely, until, from the stimulating effects 


of the weed, they turn against their own 
husbands, and relate such matrimonial 
trials as would still every mop for reflection ! 

Mrs. Braxley was a leading dipper; 
an independent go-ahead dipper; from 
whom many timid dippers plucked a little 
courage. 

Mrs. Braxley would brandish her 
tooth-brush in the President’s face, if 
provoked to it; and a brave commander- 
in-chief was she. 

Poor Louise would have been very 
comfortably located, had it not been for 
uncle Joe, the meek husband of the above- 
mentioned. 

It seems that uncle Joe had been a 
gay rollicking blade in his youth, and that 
Mrs. Barbara had considered him rather 
beneath her daughter, and had opposed 
the match, “solely upon aristocratic 
grounds,” to use her own expression ; but 
finally, in consideration of Phoebe’s low 
forehead and freckles, she graciously con- 
sented. Thereupon, uncle Joe, in his 
usual rash and inconsiderate manner, 
rushed young, high-spirited, and unbroken, 
into the matrimonial yoke, and found him- 
self secured for life! I need not say that 
he was completely broken in a fleeting 
twelvemonth. 

The daughter of Mrs. Barbara assert- 
ed and maintained her rights with a high 
hand. Year after year found her still 
gaining upon the enemy (Uncle Joe), who 
retreated and retreated, and being also 
seized with a furious rheumatism, he 
seized his pipe and took his corner, and 
was no more like the dashing Joe Braxley 
of the olden time, than he was like a 
gaudy war elephant of Siam. His wants 
were few and his pleasures were fewer. 
Half his time was spent in acute rheu- 
matic pain, by which he was shockingly 
drawn; and the other half was divided in 


sharp lookings-out for east winds, friendly 
chattings with friends, and vigorous rub- 
bings with pungent liniments and bear- 
like gloves, to keep the rheumatism at 
bay. Ah, could that young lady, who in 
bygone romantic days had so loved uncle 
Joe, and who had taken cut to Alabama 
a broken heart, to be healed by gentle 
southern breezes ; could she but see the 
gay young heart-breaker now! Her 
youthful dream would, alas, be broken, 
quite as effectually as was her heart. She 
would see, instead of her crisp-locked 
ideal, a bald-headed, plethoric, mild man- 
nered man, sitting in his corner with his 
pipe, or with his bristly gloves and lini- 
ments, intently rubbing his knee joints! 
What a picture for a broken heart! What 
a finale for greedy romance to digest ! 

Still, there was an old twinkle in the 
corner of the eye, and a keen relish for a 
joke, and the echo of a once boisterous 
and hearty laugh, which pertinaciously 
clung to uncle Joe, and a few sparks of 
the old fire, which had resisted all the 
dampers of matrimony, which shone forth 
now and then, and made this hymeneai 
and rheumatic captive appear a jocund 
man at times. 

Time’s gorgeous panorama moved 
slowly on. The spring had budded and 
blossomed. The summer had blushed 
and deepened and passed away, and the 
flaunting crimson cloud-land, with its 
burnished splendors, had sobered and 
grown gray, and faded, and old Time was 
in the sere and yellow leaf. Young hearts 
were subdued, and old affections mellowed. 
Louise’s exile was not yet over. She was, 
by papa’s order, still pining in Mrs. 
Braxley’s dominions. I hope my reader 
knows something of love. How he mocks 
at frowns and barriers. How young loy- 
ers, though separated, can wait, and hope, 
and bear up stoutly against all cruelty, 
and endure a variety of hardships and 
crosses, in a manner which must seem 
somewhat surprising to them after they 
have attained the object of their wishes. 
We all know how danger only stimulates 
young lovers; and how opposition will 
often change quite a commonplace and 
lukewarm passion into an heroic and 
sublime affair. How absence and parental 
tyranny have done more for the wily god 
than all the arrows in his quiver. How 
the beloved in absence can be easily deck- 
ed with many imaginary beauties and 
graces, which his constant presence would 
too wofully dissipate. How one stolen 
interview is of more value to a lover than 
fifty unrebuked and prolonged sittings. 
In short, how Cupid only enlists obstinate 
parents in his service, and makes them 
fight blindly against themselves. 
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Louise was pining in Siberia. The Si- 
berian monarch, Mrs. Braxley, was gone 
with her sceptre of hickory to a neighbor’s, 
to dip. Uncle Joe and Louise were drawn 
up around a three-legged table, on which 
mildly and lambeutly shone Mrs. Braxley’s 
parlor lamp. Uscle Joe sat with bits of 
soft wood lying on the table, which he 
was fashioning with his pen-knife into all 
sorts of shapes; his bald head shining 
amid his iron-gray locks, like a soft shroud- 
ed moon. Louise sat indolently rocking 
in a large blue chair, absorbed in thought. 

“ What is the matter, Louise? You are 
terribly moped about something,” said 
uncle Joe, scooping out the rim of a wood- 
en punch bowl. 

“ Nothing,” said Louise, listlessly. 

“Nothing but Dashwood. That fellow 
is always uppermost in your thoughts. 
You had better dismiss him, and take 
Farren; at least so Mrs. Barbara and all 
these clever women think. They say 
Dashwood is incorrigible.” 

“Do you think so? ” Louise asked. 

“My dear, do not ask me; I do not 
know. They say he is wasting the finest 
talents in the State, and that he hasn’t 
the stability even to make a start in life.” 

“ Ah, but he has,” said my sister. 

“T have my doubts. I should dislike 
to see you throwing yourself away upon 
a fellow, who, it seems, can be any thing, 
and will be nothing.” 

“T tell you,” said Louise, turning to the 
light, and raising a pair of lustrous eyes, 
“T tell you he has the strength to be any 
thing. He has the noblest heart in the 
world ; and I—I have sounded its lowest 
depths. I cannot believe such glorious 
gifts can perish, any more than a sunbeam 
can be drowned in the sea. You have 
only to look upon his countenance and 
believe. You have only to look and see 
the great light shining on his brow. Ah, 
the light gilds up the highest peaks, does 
it not? Well, uncle Joe, it is there!” 

“Youth, youth,” said uncle Joe, in a 
sad funereal note. 

“But let me say it now, uncle Joe. 
Let me say it only once, that I may not 
break my word. If he fail, if he perish, 
if he fall—then I fail, and I perish, and 
I fall, too!” 

“Stop, girl! Pray don’t!” cried uncle 
Joe, casting an alarmed look around; for 
that good man had been taught, and firm- 
ly believed, that walls had ears, particu- 
larly Mrs. Braxley’s walls. 

“Don’t be rash; I beg you don’t be 
rash. You'll repent it as sure as you 
live,” said uncle Joe, really alarmed at 
her remarks. 

“They are going to oppose me,” continued 
Louis steadily, while uncle Joe cut away 
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furiously upon his punch bowl. “I see 
them banding together—papa, grandma, 
all but mamma and dear Robert—but I— 
I cannot give him up.” 

As Louise expressed herself thus, her 
face glowing and her eye glittering be- 
neath the serene globe of the lamp, and 
her countenance radiant with that divine 
fortitude possessed by some women in 
such heavenly perfection, Dashwood, who 
held the door ajar, bounded in. He caught 
her to his breast, and then paid his re- 
spects to uncle Joe, by squeezing him in 
his arms until he cried out, and then he 
danced several times around the table, and 
finally he drew up beneath the lamp, and 
informed his hearers that he was the hap- 
piest man alive. He begged leave to re- 
peat it, and most forcibly to impress it 
upon them, that, “ recent events, together 
with the absence of a respectable lady, 
whose image often filled their hearts,” 
said Dashwood, his eye gleaming with its 
comic fire, “have conspired to render me 
the most supremely happy man in the 
world.” 

Uncle Joe slapped his rheumatic knees, 
and Jaughed at the bare idea of a certain 
person’s absence contributing to any body’s 
happiness. He regarded it as a capital 
idea, a facetious and mirth-provoking con- 
ceit, that allusion to the timely absence 
of ine lady who so often filled their hearts. 
He hadn’t “shook the cobwebs ” at such 
a rate since the last time, one snug even- 
ing, after tea, it was, when Dashwood 
boldly walked in at one door as she walk- 
ed out at the other, and after making his 
bow to the retiring figure, he demurely 
stretched himself out upon her vacant 
chair, and proceeded to lament her ab- 
sence, in low pathetic modulations. 

Poor Dashwood had such twinkling 
comic eyes, and could put on such grave, 
queer faces, that uncle Joe could never 
resist his sallies. Indeed, uncle Joe en- 
joyed these stolen visits, and though he 
cried out fudge and fiddlesticks, he wick- 
edly delighted in the perils which this 
courageous fellow encountered, with such 
admirable ease and assurance. The great- 
est and most bitter enemy the persecuted 
lover could boast, was Mrs. Braxley, and 
his greatest admirer the timid, but once 
rash, uncle Joe. Therefore, uncle Joe 
always shook the reckless dashing fellow 
warmly by the hand, and invariably in- 
vited him to look in upon them on snug 
evenings, with the emphasis as I have 
marked ; though uncle Joe knew it was 
as much as his head was worth to give 
that invitation. 

The reader sees how these Phoebean 
territories were invaded by love, and how 
this Cassanova-like Dashwood, was ever 
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ready, with his masterly ingenuity and 
address, to take advantage of the most 
untoward event. I dare say, had Mrs. 
Braxley accidentally returned to find him 
in possession of her favorite chair, he 
would have met her as coolly, and with 
quite as much assurance as the admirable 
Cassanova displayed when he encountered 
the terrible Inquisitor. 

“You cannot guess what I have to tell 
you!” cried Dashwood. 

“Don’t taik so loud, are you the town 
crier, young man?” hoarsely whispered 
uncle Joe in alarm. 

“Nevertheless, you cannot guess what 
I have to tell you!” exclaimed the anima- 
ted lover, nothing daunted. 

“Fudge!” muttered uncle Joe, hobbling 
across the room for his pipe. 

“Do you give it up?” 

© Yes—” 

“Well, I am appointed attaché to an 
embassy at the Court of St. Cloud!!” 
cried Dashwood, jumping up. 

“And a precious attaché you will be,” 
said uncle Joe, filling the bow] of his pipe. 

“What do you think of that?” asked 
Dashwood, his face beaming with delight. 

“T think our Goverment has gone mad, 
if it dreams of attaching you to any thing,” 
said uncle Joe, from his fog in the corner. 

“Ha! ha! ha! Iam very much attached 
to some things. But I am going to cross 
the waters, bless your soul, uncle Joe! 
To Rome! think of that—to Paris—does 
not that startle you? To London! How 
often have you taken me to London by 
the ears, until I squealed, uncle Joe? Am 
I to behold the skies of Italy, the Colise- 
um, the Sistine Chapel, the Venus, the 
Campagna, and the Carnival? Am I to 
hear the Miserere—and stand upon the 
Rialto! oh! Louise, darling girl, am I re- 
served for this!” 

“Am I,” continued Dashwood, after a 
pause, “to be kindly snatched by Provi- 
dence, from pleasures and temptations, 
which I am too weak to resist? Am I to 
be taken from my old companions, who 
are reckless, extravagant and rich, while 
I am reckless, extravagant and poor, be- 
cause my struggles have been seen by a 
pitying eye, while I was too proud to ad- 
mit that I had struggled, and had been 
conquered ? Are efforts which have been 
made with an earnest, but hopeless heart, 
to be at length rewarded? Are old asso- 
ciations, which would cling to me, to be 
broken by a stronger hand than mine?” 
And the lover’s eye was moist, and there 
was a mellow glow upon his face, which 
was of heaven. “Heigho!” he said, paus- 
ing again, “Bob dislikes to give me up, 
and all the fellows dislike to give me up, 
and some of the girls, eh Louise? declare 
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they cannot give me up, but this will be 
the making of me. This will break up 
old habits and old associations, but not 
old loves, remember, and it is to be the 
making of me. We have been trying for 
months to secure this appointment. b, 
poor fellow, has toiled like a capitalist, and 
corresponded like a Home Secretary, about 
this attaché-ship for me. And now we’ve 
got it, and I rushed into tell you. I 
brushed Mrs. Braxley’s respectable sleeve 
on the road, to tell you this; I invaded her 
jail, and scared my dear uncle Joe, to tell 
him this!” 

Again there was silence, and uncle Joe, 
as the wreathing smoke coiled itself fan- 
tastically above his head, was heard to 
murmur “too rash, too rash,” and puff- 
ed on. 

“Now,” continued Dashwood, “Mrs. 
Braxley, estimable lady, can dip on, if she 
will only refrain from dipping into me. 
Uncle Joe, I shall leave my girl with you. 
If Tom Farren come near her, do you 
chunk him with your crutch with my 
compliments. If Mrs. Braxley attempt to 
entice her away from me, speak up for me 
uncle Joe. Speak up, and say how I have 
ever esteemed Mrs. Braxley, you know 
how I have never failed to bemoan her ab- 
sence in mournful numbers, on all accident- 
al occasions like the present. How I have 
secured this appointment by Herculean 
feats, of which she did not deem me ca- 
pable. How, in my heart, I cannot blame 
her for her jealous watching of my Louise. 
How I wish I could only engage her ser- 
vices on my side until [ return. HowI 
honor and respect her, and lament my 
own unworthiness. How I shall leave my 
native land with the determination never 
to return until I can come worthy of her 
good opinion. Will you tell her this for 
me, uncle Joe?” 

“Lord bless your soul, man,—no! It 
would be the rashest thing I ever did!” 
returned uncle Joe, puffing away vehe- 
mently. “No,” continued that good man, 
gently relenting, “ but I have had my eyes 
upon you, Frank, ever since you were so 
high ;” and uncle Joe laid his hand, in a pa- 
rental manner, upon the back of a chair, 
“ever since, with an arm no bigger than 
the round of this chair, you fetched the 
d—d schoolmaster that famous lick, plump 
in the black of his eye, for whipping Bob, 
you know. T'was well done for a young- 
ster, and properly done, and I said the 
good metal was there. I knew the good 
old ring when I heard it, I said that was 
the genuine article. I did not think it was 
rash then, ah no, hang me; I wanted a 
pull at the Yankee bully myself, and while 
your mamma—rest her soul—apologized 
to the Yankee, and scolded you, and cried. 
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about your disgraceful and ill-mannered 
behavior to your preceptor, and all that, 
I—I believe upon my word, i was the man 
who gave you halfa dollar, and a dozen 
striped marbles, and told you when he 
needed it, fo give it to him again!” 

“The very man!” cried Dashwood, 
grasping his hand. 

“And,” returned the once rash man, 
gently knocking the ashes from his pipe, 
“and I am as confident of your success, 
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Frank, as I am of—of—Mrs. Braxley’s 
return as soon as the clock is done 
striking.” 

“Verbum sap,” said Dashwood, kissing 
Louise’s hand, and retiring with his ac- 
customed grace and ease. I may as well 
say that Mrs. Braxley returned true to the 
minute, rang for family prayers, and gave 
her hearers an impromptu prayer, of great 
power and length. 

(To be continued.) 





A REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


“T've bribed my grandmother’s Review—tho British.” 


} ye why bribe a Review ?—Who cares 
fora Review?” Exactly, newly fledged 
author! <A pertinent query—“ Who cares 
fora Review?” And what did Walpole 
care for Lord Chatham’s strictures on the 
* Spanish Convention?” What did Lord 
North care for Burke’s impaling him in the 
House of Commons, on the “ American 
Taxation” question? It was easy for 
such practised statesmen to feign indiffer- 
ence, but whom did they deceive? “ Who 
cares for a Review?” Dryden “cared 
for a Review: ” for Jeremy Collier may 
be called, in a particular line, the Jeffrey 
of his day. Byron “cared for a Review ;” 
and a good friend the Review proved to 
him. Keats “cared fora Review.” Ra- 
cine “cared for a Review:” for he de- 
clares to his son, that, although the praise 
which had been lavished upon him, had 
been exceedingly grateful to his feelings, 
yet that, “the least adverse criticism, 
even miserable as it might be, had always 
occasioned him more vexation, than all 
the praise he had received could give him 
pleasure.” In truth, your Reviewer is a 
very formidable personage ; and that our 
contemptuous querist very well knows, 
and feels, too: for whilst asking with so 
much nonchalance, “Who cares for a 
Review ?”—there is not a Review within 
his reach, issued since he grasped the first 
copy of his precious volume, fresh and 
damp from the publishers, that he has 
not peered into, with a fluttering heart 
and anxious countenance. 

It seems very proper that, in an early 
number of this Magazine, which “is in- 
tended to combine the higher and graver 
qualities of a Quarterly Review,” with 
matter of a “ popular character,” that we 
should present to our readers, a brief his- 
tory of English Reviews. It is necessary 
to remember the distinction between Crit- 
icism and Reviewing. Whilst the birth 
of modern Reviewing may be dated in 


1655, fathered by Denis De Sallo, a mem- 
ber of the Parliament of Paris, Criticism 
claims a much earlier date; and was rife 
in the days of “Good Queen Bess.” 
Whilst the proper object of these two 
doughty champions is the same, the mode 
of attack is very different. It is the busi- 
ness of each, to refine the taste, to elevate 
the style, to improve the morals. Both 
carry the “sword ” which is to be a “ter- 
ror to evil doers” in the republic of let- 
ters; both, as Courts of Equity, record 
those favorable decisions which are a 
“praise to them that do well.” But—to 
change the figure—the Critic demolishes 
the army of culprits, en masse ; whilst 
the Reviewer leads them to execution, by 
detail. Criticism is the heavy artillery 
which sweeps aregiment from the field.— 
Reviewing is the glittering spear, which 
inflicts the pangs of death upon each rebe! 
against the laws of good taste, and sound 
morals. 

Sometimes, of course, we have both 
combined: and, frequently, private pique, 
or personal malignity, will steal from the 
public armory, the weapons which should 
be wielded only for the general benefit. 
The Criticism of the times of Elizabeth, 
and James, is disgraced by much of this 
intemperate rancor. Poor Heywood feel- 
ingly complains of his prospective critics, 
in his Troia Britannica. “Iam not so 
unexperienced in the envy of this age, but 
that I knowe I shall encounter most 
sharpe and severe censurers ; such as con- 
tinually carpe at other men’s labours ; 
and superficially perusing them, with a 
kind of negligence and skorne, quote them 
by the way, Thus: This is an error; that 
was too much streacht ; this too slightly 
neglected; heere many things might have 
been added; there it might have been 
better followed: this superfluous; that 
ridiculous. These indeed knowing no 
other means to have themselves opinioned 
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in the ranke of understanders, but by 
calumniating other men’s industries.” 

Marlow, Greene, Decker, and Nash, 
might either, perhaps, have sat for the 
above flattering portrait ; and poor Ga- 
briel Harvey would testify to its likeness 
to, at least, two of the snarling quartette. 

Among the early English critics, we 
find no less a person than the “ British 
Solomon,” James I.; who, realizing that 
there was no “royal road” to the favor 
of the Muses, modestly entitles his first 
work, “The Essayes of a Prentise in the 
Divine Art of Poesie.” [ Edinburgh, 1585.] 
He assigns “twa caussis” for appearing 
as an author; and informs us that “al- 
beit sindrie hes written of poesie in Eng- 
lish, quhilk is lykest to our language, zit 
we differ from thame in sindrie reulis of 
poesie, as ze will find be experience.” We 
have only space to barely refer to the 
works of Webbe, Fraunce, Hake, Putten- 
ham, Harrington, and the illustrious Syd- 
ney, as the chief exponents of the critical 
opinions of the time. This was the age 
of versifying; and, therefore, the reader 
will not be surprised to find “ poesie ” 
the great topic of consideration. Those 
who desire to pursue a most interesting 
subject, will find ample materials in the 
pages of Drake, Brydges and Collier. 

We have referred to Denis De Sallo, as 
the father of the modern school of Re- 
viewing. Whether his magisterial labors 
as a member of the Parisian Parliament, 
excited a taste for bringing another de- 
scription of culprits to a bar, from which 
there should be no appeal, we have no 
means of ascertaining. He certainly as- 
sumed (1665) his self deputed office of a 
public censor, not without misgivings ; for 
he took out his privilege to publish, in the 
name of the Sieus de Heédouville, his 
footman! It was not long before the 
well-directed fire of the “Journal des 
Scavans,” created a fluttering among the 
“crowd of authors,” who had heretofore, 
parrot-like, poured forth their alternate 
notes of inane repetition, or splenetic 
scolding, in the tired ears of a suffering, 
yet, defenceless, public. The story is well 
told by the biographer of De Sallo. 
“L’entreprise eut d’abord un grand suc- 
sés; mais la critique, bien que décente et 
raisonnie, souleva la foule des auters. La 
nonce du pape prés de la cour de France 
s’¢tant plaint d’un article sur l’inquisition. 
Sallo perdit son privilege,” for he was a 
critic of mettle, “et refusa de reprendre 
son journal avec un censeur.” He was 
succeeded by a reviewer of a very different 
stamp; for the Abbé Gallois confined 
himself, pretty much, to an enumeration 
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of the titles of books, with some extracts. 
But the public were as little satisfied with 
“King Log,” as the authors had been 
with “King Stork.” In the words of 
D'Israeli: “The public who had been so 
much amused by the raillery and severity 
of the founder of this dynasty of new 
critics, now murmured at the want of that 
salt and acidity by which they had relish- 
ed the fugitive collation. They were not 
satisfied in having the most beautiful, or 
the most curious, parts of a new work 
brought together; they wished for the 
unreasonable entertainment of railing and 
raillery. At length, another objection was 
conjured up against the review: mathe- 
maticians complained they were neglected, 
to make room for experiments in natural 
history : the historian sickened over the 
works of natural history: the antiquarian 
would have nothing but discoveries of 
MSS., or fragments of antiquity. Medi- 
cal works were called for by one party, 
and reprobated by another. In a word, 
each reader wished to have only accounts 
of books which were interesting to his 
profession or his taste. ' 

Twenty-three years after the publication 
of the first number of the “Journal des 
Scavans,” that is in 1688, appeared the 
first British Review: viz., “ An Historical 
Account of Books and Transactions of the 
Learned World, Edinburgh.” From this 
date, until the establishment of the 
“Monthly Review,” in 1749, a period of 
about sixty years, were born and died a 
number of publications of like character ; 
of more, or less, merit, and of greater, or 
shorter, duration. We shall give a list of 
those which may, perhaps, be considered 
as of the most importance. The reader 
will bear in mind that, we take no notice 
in this essay, of mere Magazines.* They 
may form the subject of a future paper. 
We have now to do with Reviews, prop- 
erly so called. 

1688-9. “ Weekly Memorials, or an 
Account of Books lately set forth, with 
other Accounts relating to Learning; by 
Authority.” 

This is the first specimen of an English 
Review. 

1691. “The Works of the Learned,” 
4to. Superintended by J. La Crose, a 
late writer in the “Universal Biblio- 
theque.” The U. B. was an English trans- 
lation, published for a short time, of La 
Clere’s “ Bibliotheque Universelle,” begun 
at Amsterdam, in 1686. The Works of 
the Learned was soon discontinued. 

1691. “The History of Learning, or an 
Abstract of several Books lately pub- 
lished, as well Abroad, as at Home.” 





* For lists, in extenso, of Magazines and Reviews, in Promiscuous assemblage, see “ Nichols’ Literary 
Anecdotes,” and “ Timperley’s Encyclopedia of Literature. 
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1699. “The History of the Works of 
the Learned; or an impartial account of 
Books lately printed in 91] parts of 
Europe; with a particular relation of the 
State of Learning in each country ; done 
by several Hands.” The prospectus of 
this Review is very sensible. “The au- 
thors of The History of the Works of the 
Learned, have settled a correspondence 
beyond sea, to have all the foreign jour- 
nals of learning, transmitted to them as 
they are published; and all other curious 
pieces that can be conveyed by post ; and 
for larger volumes, they shall give such 
account of them as is transmitted by 
foreign journals. As to books printed in 
London, or in either of the universities, 
unless trifling, shall, as speedily as they 
can, give an impartial account of them ; 
and, as far as may be, in the author’s 
own terms; and that not as critics, but 
historians; unless in matters relating to 
an innovation in our established religion, 
and civil constitution. They shall ob- 
serve a medium betwixt tedious extracts, 
and superficial catalogues ; at the end in- 
sert an account of books in the press, 
here, and beyond sea; and if any gentle- 
man will communicate to the booksellers 
concerned, an extract of his own work, 
&c., it shall be faithfully published.” 

Here are generous Reviewers, indeed ! 
Such a privilege would hardly answer, in 
the present hydra-headed condition of the 
authorial body ! 

1701. “The New State of Europe, both 
as to public Transactions and Learning, 
with impartial observations thereon.” 

1709. “ Memorials of Literature ;”” con- 
tinued to 1714; and then was pub- 
lished, in 

1722. “Memorials of Literature,” 8 
vols., second edition. 

1722. “The St. James Journal, with 
Memoirs of Literature, to be continued 
monthly.” 

1724-5. “New Memorials of Litera- 
ture.” Continued to Dec. 1727; in 6 
vols., 8yvo. 

1724-5. “The Monthly Catalogue ; be- 
ing a general Register of Books, Sermons, 
Plays, and Pamphlets ; printed and pub- 
lished in London, or the Universities.” 

1727-8. “ Present State of the Repub- 
lic of Letters.” Continued till Dec., 1736, 
18 vols., 8vo. 

1728. “The Monthly Chronicle.” Pub- 
lished until March, 1732; and succeeded 


by, 

"4739, “The London Magazine ;” which 
was conducted with great reputation, 
until 1783, when it was discontinued. 

1729. “The Grub St. Journal.” This 
work comes more properly under the 
head of Criticism ; but we introduce it 


here, principally, because to it we are 
partially indebted for that invaluable 
periodical of Sylvanus Urban’s, “The 
Gentleman’s Magazine.” 

1730. “ Historia Literaria; or an Exact 
and Early Account of the most Valuable 
Books published in the several Parts of 
Europe.” 4 vols., 8vo. 

1737. “The History of the Works of 
the Learned.” This appears to have 
been a favourite title. The present work, 
first appeared in 1735, under the name of 
the “Literary Magazine, or Seiect British 
Librarian.” It was continued under its 
new title, until 1743. 

1747. “ Bibliothéque Britannique.”— 
This can hardly be called an English Re- 
view ; although it was a Review of Eng- 
lish Books, by some literary Frenchmen, 
&c. ; continued to the above year. Hague, 
23 vols. 

1749. “The Monthly Review. * * 
Giving An Account with proper abstracts 
of, and Extracts from, the New Books, 
Pamphlets, &c., as they come out.” This 
valuable Review was projected by Ralph 
Griffiths, a bookseller in London, and 
edited by him for the long term of fifty- 
four years. At one time, the proprie- 
torship fell into the hands of Collins, of 
Salisbury, by the misfortunes of Grif- 
fiths ; but the latter regained possession, 
in 1780. He was, latterly, very suc- 
cessful in business; was made a Doctor 
of Law, by a New England University, 
and died, at the advanced age of 86, in 

circumstances. Dr. Johnson, in his 
celebrated conversation with Geo. III., 
let us know his opinion of the Review 
under notice. “The King then asked 
him if there were any other literary 
journals published in this kingdom, ex- 
cept the ‘Monthly and Critical Re- 
views?” and on being answered there 
was no other, his Majesty asked, which 
of them was the best? Johnson an- 
swered that, the Monthly Review was 
done with most care, the Critical upon 
the best principles; adding that, the au- 
thors of the Monthly Review were ene- 
mies to the Church. This the King said 
he was sorry to hear.” Boswell enter- 
tains us with another anecdote on this 
subject. “Talking of the Reviews, John- 
son said: I think them yery impartial ; I 
do not know an instance of partiality. 
He mentioned what had passed upon the 
subject of the Monthly and Critical Re- 
views, in the conversation with which his 
Majesty had honored him. He expa 
tiated a little more on them, this evening. 
The Monthly Reviewers, said he, are not 
Deists; but they are Christians, with as 
little Christianity as may be; and are for 
putting down all establishments. The 
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Critical Reviewers are for supporting the 
Constitution, both in Church and State. 
The Critical Reviewers, I believe, often 
review without reading the works through, 
but lay hold of a topic, and write chiefly 
from their own minds. The Monthly Re- 
viewers are duller men, and are glad to 
read the books through.” 
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But we have now carried our chrono- 
logical “ Review of Reviews” down to the 
time proposed :—the establishment of the 
“Monthly Review ;” and must cut the 
subject short. In a future paper, we 
may resume the topic; which is certainly 
one of the most interesting in literary 
history. 





NEWPORT IN WINTER. 


I WAS lately bold enough to visit New- 
port in winter. 

It does not require much heroism to go 
there in summer. If you can patiently 
endure an Italian climate, gorgeous sun- 
sets, and the sweet stillness of the sea, 
you will find Newport tolerable in August. 
If you do not chafe at pleasant society, 
and the most various afforded by the 
country; if you can resign yourself to 
the sparkling northern, and languid tropi- 
cal manners; if you like to dance with 
belles fairer than Bayaderes, and to the 
most siren music; or if you prefer soli- 
tary rambling upon ocean cliffs, hearing 
the music far away over bare fields; if 
you are a fisher, or a poet, or a preux- 
chevalier, you will submit to Newport in 
summer. 

But when, in the most dogged of the 
dog-days, some friend, generously hospit- 
able, cries “Come in the winter;” you 
smile incredulous assent. Js there any 
Newport in winter? Do roses blow in 
January ; or is St. Valentine honored like 
May-day? No, I will go see Miss Cush- 
man playing Romeo at fifty. I will suck 
my thumb at thirty, and con the primer. 
I will believe in Santa Claus. I will re- 
new the eager vows of my youth to Je- 
mima, who is now an elderly widow, with 
seven pledges of connubial affection. I 
will laugh at Fred’s jokes. I will keep 
awake under Dr. Drowsy. Yes, I will 
listen to my aunt’s gossip of bonnets and 
ladies. I will do all impossible things ; 
but I won’t go to Newport out of season. 

If “the season” fell in winter, I could 
understand going when it was past: when 
it would be pleasant to loiter away long 
days in sweet summer idleness. Then 
the air would whisper with ghostly robes, 
and eyes, brighter than the season saw, 
would look kindly upon the pilgrim, out 
of season; then, through the pensive 
silence, great thoughts would arise out of 
the sea, full of light and heat, like impe- 
rial summer days, or haply, fair images, 
and fleeting—like Venus, brighter than 
the foam. Then the musing pilgrim 


might sit, without fear of freezing, upon 
the steps of the hotels, and extort their 
secrets from the long piazzas. Hark! 
how they echo ; for it is winter now, and 
the winds blow sharp and sadly, and wail 
turbulently about the building. If sum- 
mer were out of season, he might recline 
upon the wooden bench over the beach, 
and watch the curving sweep of the surf. 
Then, gliding over the sea, his imagination 
would receive once more, like a conqueror, 
the freedom of foreign cities. He would 
be again a Roman, a Venetian, a Parisian. 
The roar of invisible towns would hush 
the sea, bellowing at his feet; memory 
would lay her chastening finger upon 
him ; thought would be purified; vows 
renewed. Or pacing the solitary marge, 
something of the grandeur of the sea 
would pass into his mind, and mould his 
life in more majestic proportions. 

But winter blots out this influence ; it 
is an enemy. It stands ready at the 
door to buffet you as you step out. It 
springs upon you with arush from behind 
corners. It is a stealthy savage, and stings 
you as you vainly hurry. It makes un- 
pleasantly evident the processes of life, 
and the imperious wants of the body. It 
exalts that gross portion of us inordinately. 
I wish, for instance, to breathe invisibly and 
unconsciously ; but winter taunts me, and 
beclouds me with my own breath. It 
says impertinently, “Foolish child, that is 
what keeps you going.” I wish toexchange 
thoughts with my friend, but as I walk 
home with him in the polar moonlight, 
winter strikes me with palsy, and I shake, 
or I chatter like an idiot. He is the only 
foe I cannot fight. Buried in blankets, 
he creeps in close to me, or he tweaks my 
poor exposed nose relentlessly. Encased 
in coats and furs he scoffs at me, and 


comes in at the button-holes and the 


sleeves. In the house, he catches me as 
I fly shrinking from parlor to chamber. 
or he forces me to seek the horrid help of 
a furnace—an inverted misery. He beats 
me and insults me, and judicious thin 
friends call it bracing. He pinches my 
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cheeks blue and red, and hot-blooded 
satirists call it the rosy hue of health. 
He clogs me with snow, or trips me up 
with ice, and men who never swerve from 
rectitude (my only consolation for aber- 
ration being the escape from their society ), 
chuckle, that it makes one spry. Why 
should one be spry? Why not have 
an arrangement of things, that dispensed 
with spryness? I was lately hurrying 
along, wrapped in my cloak, to meet 
Agrippina, to whom I am tenderly attach- 
ed. Already the dawn of smiles had broken 
out upon my face, when I fearfully col- 
lapsed ; I fell, heels upward, before my 
adored Agrippina. I lay ignominiously 
sprawling upon the pavement, and Agrip- 
pina, to whom I am tenderly attached, 
gave way toimmoderate laughter. I par- 
doned her, and limped away without a 
single word. I pardoned her, but I have 
discontinued my visits to the adored Agrip- 
pina. This immortal foe, this mocking 
winter, has made me ridiculous to her; 
and, is it Bruyére or Confucius who 
says that love is extinguished by laugh- 
ter ? 

Yet I will not deny the genius of my 
enemy, nor forget the Alps, upon whose 
peaks he sits. I know that he has done 
what Xerxes and Canute could never do. 
I know that the kings of Central Africa 
hear of his exploits, as we read fairy tales. 
I have seen the cunning with which, under 
cover of a dreary storm of sleet or bitter 
rain, he cases the great trees to their most 
delicate twigs in crystal, and holds them 
until ‘the sun comes, and is dazzled by 
his own reflection. I know into what in- 
tense silence he hushes the various mur- 
mur of the landscape, which you knew 
not you heard, until you heard it no lon- 
ger. He “freezes sound,” as a poet told 
me. I know how quaintly he wreathes 
devices upon the window, so that the open- 
ing eye, as it falls upon them, dreams 
that it beholds its dreams. Then, more 
awakening, I lie awaiting the sun, who 
will melt that diamond filagree, and I 
needs must think it will drop away in 
music. Do I not know what an architect 
he is? Have I not seen the edifices of 
his rearing : so squarely quarried, so softly 
laid? Is Aladdin’s palace any longer a 
mystery? Is not that romance of torrid 
deserts made real to me here, in bleak 
New England? Yes, I melt; I cherish 
a warmer feeling toward mine enemy. 
Is it not he, who, in midsummer, makes 
my glass to overflow, as with a melting 
glacier of champagne ? 

It was, therefore, not strange, that, after 
the first shock of surprise had passed, I 
was willing to contemplate his work in 
Newport. I will go see winter sitting in 


the very throne of summer, I said: I 
will see those green trees, rifled and sere ; 
those cliffs over-clipped with ice; those 
stones upon the beach, like debris of the 
Arctic zone; I will see those wide sum- 
mer fields sowed with snow; I will be- 
hold that which was Sorrento in August, 
a strip of Greenland in December; I will 
dream that I follow Sir John Franklin; as 
I turn from the inhespitable doors of “ the 
Ocean,” and the “ Bellevue,” I will fancy 
that our provisions are failing; as the 
Maine Law annoys me, I will imagine our 
spirits have long since given out; as I 
watch the sea between snow-sheeted cliffs, 
they shall be icebergs, and the blue water, 
Baffin’s Bay. If far away upon the ocean 
horizon I descry the single mast of a fish- 
ing smack, it shall be the North Pole ; as 
I creep toward my cell in the town- 
tavern, it shall settle the question of 
Symmes’ bole. 

Seriously, I was sure of grandeur in 
the winter coast of New England. De- 
spite its barrenness, despite the rough 
shores and the abortive foliage, I said 
again to myself, those shores were south- 
ern in July, why not boreal in December’ 

It was in October that I finally resolved. 
One golden day nothing seemed impos- 
sible. Its persuading warmth melted me 
as Solomon was melted by the Queen of 
Sheba. The benign hand of grave old 
Autumn laid upon me, like the hands of a 
King upon a subject, and I rose a Knight, 
confirmed in heroism. 

Imet young Arthur, and told him I 
was going to Newport. His eyes blazed 
with enthusiasm. “Ah!” he said, “if 
only I could go! I have just been reading 
Parry’s Voyages. Who makes your snow- 
shoes ?” 

I met elderly Adoniram, father of 
young Arthur, and told him of my inten- 
tion. The severity of his glance relaxed 
into paternal concern. “ Well, my son,” 
he said, “ youth is the time for adventure. 
I have read of those regions ; keep up a 
stout heart. What remedy do you take 
for the scurvy ?” 

It became known; I was pointed out as 
the man who was going to Newport in 
winter. In August hundreds of people 
went daily, and whoever could not go 
envied those who did. In December, 
Newport was a myth; to go thither was 
to be pitied, or derided as eccentric. Yet 
it was known that Newport has its winter 
denizens. Panting in August noons, one 
hears with delight from his friend, that he 
will “pass the winter in Newport;” of 
course he will, who wouldn’t? It sounds, 
as I said, like a fable, but the mere men- 
tion of the intention is refreshing ; it so 
ices the sherbet of the summer! But 
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when there is no sherbet to your ice, the 
case is so different ! 

I made my preparations, and the day of 
departure was finally appointed. I fan- 
cied a greater kindliness in the manner of 
my friends as the day drew nigh, as gentle 
Lady Jane Grey must have been more 
than ever gentle to her young Lord Dud- 
ley on the fatal morning. They pressed 
my hand with silent sympathy; in the 
evening, at the club, they urged me to 

“one more punch,” and after the fourth 
glass, little Lagrima threw his arms 
around my neck and burst into a quite 
uncontrollable weeping. Recovering, he 
fixed his eyes at intervals with a languid 
sorrow upon mine. He fitfully em- 
braced me, and called all the room to wit- 
ness his protestations of eternal fidelity. 
He declared in the most solemn manner, 
that he always had been my friend and had 
liked me from the first, “yes, Isaac, loved 
you,” and then fell off into another violent 
fit of weeping. “By Heavens!” cried I, 
“to go to Newport in winter, is a serious 
business,” and Lagrima responded with 
fresh tears and interjaculatory observa- 
tions, somewhat thick and incoherent from 
grief. Carissimo had been silent with 
sympathy and a cigar, in the corner of the 
room ; “ Well, Isaac,” he commenced, and 
I adjusted my attention for a brief fare- 
well—*let’s have one more.” We had 
it; we joined hands around the table, and 
sang Auld Lang Syne, Lagrima burst in 
during the chorus with two or three pro- 
fuse gushes of tears; he went through a 
rapid pantomime of affection and despair, 
threw up his arms, and,—fell under the 
table. 

It was upon a quiet December afternoon 
that two wheels might have been seen 
paddling the waters of Narragansett bay. 
Upon the deck of the steamer stood two 
youths gazing at the shore. “By my 
halidome,” quoth the younger of the 
twain, “it is a town of a goodly aspect.” 
“Yes, truly,” returned the elder, “I 
would fain tarry there a while, and test 
the brew of mine host of the Bellevue.” 

Even so, upon a still winter day, the 
steamer Perry glided gently into the har- 
bor of Newport. The world was appa- 
rently emptied of atmosphere, so distinctly 
drawn upon the air were the remotest 
objects, and the horizon line of the sea was 
as sharply cut as if it had been a rim of 
lapis-lazuli. The bold breakwater, whose 
nervous young arm holds the sea at bay 
from the dozing old town; the long low 
lines of the embankments at the fort, the 
slim flag-staff, with the swelled top, sug- 
gesting thet a flag was clinging around the 
pole, although too far to be distinctly vi- 
sible; the brown shore of Conanicut feebly 
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undulating against the cold rosy green of 
the horizon; the few old vessels, mostly 
schooners, in the harbor, all facing the 
same way, and all as regularly placed, as 
if they had been toys arranged by a child; 
one or two comfortable old h whose 
masts ending at the cross-trees leaned, like 
stumps, against some ancient store on the 
very edge of the dock, as if in the forlorn 
extremity of age, the two denizens of sea 
and shore had clubbed their neglect, and 
gossiped as they quietly decayed, of the 
stately days departed; the unnaturally 
white buildings of the town, with an oc- 
casional estray from vanished centuries, 
in the shape of a tumble-down old gable- 
roofed house, trying to see its withered 
image in the water; the pediment of the 
“ Atlantic””—-the towers of the “ Bellevue,” 
just seen above the boughs of trees, the 
flaunting front of the “Ocean,” impending 
over the town like the huge palace ot a Ger- 
man Duke over his poor, little, frightened 
residenz, or capital; the modest spire of 
Bishop Berkeley’s Trinity church, that 
points to heaven, whither he has led the 
way; and on the outskirts, the frequent 
houses of those who love summer, silence, 
and the sea. These were what I saw that 
December day, and had so often seen 
when the dog-star raged. 

The sky was cloudless. It seemed 
burnished by the clear, colorless cold of 
theday. Isuppose Newport was no stiller 
than it always is, but a preternatural 
tranquillity embosomed the town. It 
was because I knew that the guests were 
all out of those houses, on shore, and the 
cushions out of those sail-boats in the har- 
bor, that my feelings were changed. 
had arrived in some distant land. I should 
meet Peter Wilkins, perhaps, or better 
than he, Youwarkee, skimming along 
Thames street, or poising for a flight upon 
Long Wharf. Or would it be General 
Washington who came to Newport, and 
danced a minuet—fair precedent for the 
polka—or the gay group of Frenchmen, 
Rochambeau, and L’Estaing, who taught 
these island maidens Parisian measures, 
and wrote with diamond rings upon the 
windows the names of the fairest belles ? 
Would the good Bishop come to greet us, 
from his favorite seat upon the hanging 
rocks, proffer us tar-water for our better 
health, and insist that we were not mate- 
rial existences, but apparitions merely ? 
If I had remembered, good Bishop, that I 
retreated to the cabin, upon the way down 
the bay, perceiving that if a ghost, the 
wind did not blow through me without a 
chill, I would have made you confess that, 
apparitions as we might be, heat was a 
very material element of comfort. But, 
looking at dear old Newport, evidently as 
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much surprised to see me, as J was to see 
it, I was willing to give in to any ghostly 
theory and believe in dreams. 

There was no bustle at the wharf. It 
was absurdly easy to get a carriage. 
There was no outlay of Eg even 
an expletive was necessary. There was 
no frenzied darting up the the plank, ulling 
an appalled woman after you, and } are 
through crowds of vociferous ser ment 
no insane telegraphidg men whose ap- 


pearance you could not recall a moment — 


afterward, and who answered by scores, 
“yes” to your inquiry, “are you my man?” 
—there was no hot pursuit of erring um- 
brellas, and self-willed trunks, during 
which you dropped bags and crushed 
babies ; none of the prodigiovs excitement 
of a Summer arrival; but the event was 
as eventless as the sunrise of a cloudy 
day. I stepped into the street, with- 
out fear of a belated coach from the 
“Ocean” thundering around the corners, 
and betook myself to visions of the snowy 
fields and icy cliffs, I anticipated in win- 
ter-bound Newport. 

I passed the ruin, the old mill, among 
whose arches the sunset was fading. 
The “ Atlantic” stood opposite, wrecked 
upon the winter. There were no window 
blinds, and many panes were broken, 
slats were torn from the railings, fences 
half overthrown—windows and doors 
sternly closed, and a gloomy dreariness 
reigned over all. The paint was dirty, 
the glass and the grounds were the same. 
I looked at the lofty columns and whis- 
pered to myself for comfort, “ Greece.” 
The lofty columns answered, “ Foul, ugly, 
old, humbugging wooden shanty.” I 
whispered, “ Summer palace of pleasure,” 
and a bitter gust rattled the loose case- 
ments and died away. I sighed, “ Ah! 
gay beat of happy feet, high holiday of 
youth, and love, and beauty ! ” and in the 
windless sunset of the winter day, I heard 
the muffled moan of the ocean. 

The last time I had stood upon that 
piazza there was a ball within. The 
great white pile was bursting with light 
and music. Every window and door was 
open. There were incessant flights of 
ladies across the hall. Carriages drove 
to the door, and dainty dames stepped 
out, rolled cloud-like up the broad steps, 
and disappeared in the house. Couples 
stepped through the windows upon the 
piazza. Dancers too tired to dance, and 
ladies whose mourning inhibited their 
feet, and not their eyes ‘from pleasure, sat 
in large arm-chairs, and looked in upon 
the merry-making; knots of elderly men, 
arrived by the evening boat from Boston, 
stood talking idly of State street, and 
stocks—wasting precious time in such 
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aimless dreaming. Enormous dowagers 
lined the great entry, a wonderful living 
tapestry, and before them fluttered the 
brilliant groups, idly chatting, idly listen- 
ing, idly drifting down the summer. Even 
as poor Yorick’s skull in the hand of 
Hamlet, was that huge, blank, hopeless 
pile in my eye, as we passed it. 

But winter had torn aside other tapes- 
tries than those wonderful living ones of 
the entry. The leaves were stripped 
from the trees. You remember that 
dense grove opposite the “ Atlantic,” 
fenced off from the main road. You have 
often speculated whether there were a 
house there, and if a house, whether any 
one lived in it, and if any one lived in it, 
why then—— Any summer morning you 
have murmured as you sauntered by ; 

“ But who hath seen her wave her hand? 

Or at the casement seen her stand? 

Or is she known in all the land, 

The Lady of Shalott ?” 

Winter has solved the mystery. Now 
that there is no one to look, every thing 
can be seen. Between the trees standing 
close to each other, the pilgrim out of 
season can distinguish the outline of a 
spacious house. The windows are closed, 
the dead leaves drift along the piazza—the 
family has left Newport. 

Proceeding down the road, which, in 
summer, is so crowded at this time of 
day, with countless carriages and eques- 
trians, nothing disputes the way. The 
rows of low wooden shops are silent and 
deserted. The merchants of a day have 
packed up the red flannel bathing-dresses, 
the fancy canes, the cravats, gloves and 
thin coats, and have flown away with the 
swallows. The “ Daguerreian artist” had 
he remained, would have been obliged to 
content himself with catching the features 
of the landscape. Shutters are up at all 
the windows. But presently, I see that 
the doors and windows of one of the shops 
are open. I hnrry across to scan the 
contents, to deplore, with the shopman, 
the total stagnation of business. I reach 
the door, and look in. The stock in trade 
is a broken counter, and a few empty 
drawers irregularly open. There is a pain- 
ful neatness in the aspect of the spot. No 
scrap of wrapping-paper, no comfortable 
coil of cheese-paring, no broken crockery, 
not a single apple past .its prime, remains 
as memorials of the busy summer days. 
All shows the melancholy precision of 
acknowledged death, and I find myself 
—9 whistling the Dead March in 

aul. 

At the corner where new books were 
sold, I could not find a single old one, 
but barred doors and blank shutters 
made it dismal. I turned across the 
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street to the corner opposite for consola- 
tion. Here, erewhile, was Soda-water 
dispensed, at sixpence the glass. “I will 
seek comfort in comfits” said I faintly. 
Alas! the demon of desolation was there 
before me. The fount had run dry, in 
Rider and Sisson’s “confectionery and 
refreshment saloon.” “ Where be your 
tarts now? your cheese-cakes? your 
pies ? your pounds of assorted candies, 
wont to set children by the ears? Nota 
glass of soda now, to foam at your own 
mouth ? quite done up ?” cried I bitterly, 
as I turned disappointed away. 

But mark one figure, one solitary figure 
upon the walk over which momently flit- 
ted knots of laughing girls, when last I 
saw it. It is an old man, slowly prome- 
nading, with one hand under his coat flaps 
and the other buried in his bosom. There 
is an air of preternatural respectability in 
his dress. It is past seed time with that 
black coat as with the fields upon the island. 
It has a burnished complexion, as if with 
remorseless brushing. It is closely but- 
toned, and hangs broad, in generous flaps, 
behind. The ample black trowsers fall 
over boots unnaturally polished. Such 
blackened boots accord with morning, but 
at sunset they perplex the mind. That 
hat, like ali things earthly, was once new. 
There was once, possibly, that fashion in 
hats. Now it is a bell-crowned mystery. 
Did it once have nap ? 

The old gentleran walked slowly up 
and down, and glanced at me vaguely as 
T passed. I returned his gaze with reve- 
rence, for I could not suppose him walking 
there for his private pleasure, but as a 
kind of official mourner for the pleasant 
and beautiful things passed away. Na- 
ture had furnished him for that place and 
moment, as London undertakers furnish 
mutes for state funerals. He wore that 
coat and those trowsers and boots—yes, 
and—possibly—that hat, ea officio. 
was struck anew by the wisdom of na- 
ture, which—is it Paley or Father Prout 
who says it?—always puts the right 
thing in the right place. Yet I was sur- 
prised as I walked away, for I thought 
Old Grimes was dead. 

There were the bowling-alleys that 
thundered all summer long, now as still 
as Rip Van Winkle’s. Two or three 
boys played listlessly about the doors. 
There was no report from the pistol-gal- 
leries. The piping times of peace had 
come, and in the field under the Ocean 
Hall a few children were pulling turnips. 

The Ocean Hall! There’s your text 
for Newport in winter; “whose. lights 
are fled, whose garlands dead,” &c. 

There was Edwards’ Archery Ground, 
where one happy day of midsummer, we 
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shot dull care straight through the heart. 
and savagely assaulted ennut,—poor Ed- 
wards’ archery ground ! 

Farther down, upon Narraganset ave- 
nue, we met wagon-loads of laborers re- 
turning from the houses, which were 
rising rapidly upon the cliffs. The wagons 
were crowded and rolled rapidly by us, 
while the men sang, and their dinner-ket- 
tles rattled. Except these, there were 
only occasional solitary wayfarers. Some 
few families remain through the winter in 
Newport, and even in the height of the 
summer solstice they anticipate with 
pleasure their snowy seclusion from the 
world. They may well do so, for sum- 
mer does not leave them with the swarms 
of visitors it brings, but abides in those 
homes throughout the year. 

I had come to Newport for its wintry 
grandeurs. The air was very sharp, the 
sky was clear—it was December,—all 
the material of winter was apparently 
ready. But I awoke to a fresh May 
morning. Never have I seen Newport 
more beautiful than on that day. The 
neighboring sea softens the air. Snow 
rarely lingers long. The land which, with 
us, seems always to recoil in horror as 
it approaches the sea, finds, upon touch- 
ing it as in Newport, that the shock is 
not so dreadful after all, and that the sea- 
side is more kindly than the inland. The 
little frost upon my window pane trickled 
away before I was fairly up,—and my 
large expectations of unspeakable wintry 
desolation melted likewise, and ran off, at 
the touch of the same sun. My hostess 
was already out in her grounds,—Med- 
dowes arrived from the South, as if the 
season had come round again, and Magnus 
stepped over to ask us to a stroll. We 
sauntered about upon the rocks, heedless 
of “the inverted year.” The ground was 
oozy and plashy under our feet as in 
spring. Cows strolled idly by, snatching 
contemplative mouthfuls from the grassy 
sides of the road. The factories in the 
town shot their white columns of vapor 
high intc the blue air. <A distant bell 
rang over the fields between us and the 
town, and choice glimpses of the sea, each. 
framed in picturesque rocks,—a cabinet 
picture—pleased the eye, that swept the 
whole horizon. White sails illumina- 
ted the harbor, and flashed in the sun- 
shine far out at sea. Was this my dream 
of Newport in winter ? 

I looked earnestly up the road to descry 
Mot’s old hat,—that brave old hat which 
had clearly been out in all storms that 
ever blew, and had returned limp with 
chronic palsy and yellow with hopeless. 
jaundice. What an abominable hat it 
was! How it flapped like the ragged,. 
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dusky ears of an elephant, or the helpless 
leaf of a diseased tropical plant! How 
it seemed to belong to no age nor nation, 
but would have been as sur — at 
Timbuctoo as Nova Zembla! I have no 
idea what it was made of, nor where. I 
suppose nobody knows. ’ Mot preserves 
with reverence a tradition of having 
bought it somewhere, at some time. But 
there is a wandering in his eye when he 
tells you so, that but feebiy images the 
wandering of his mind after any precise 
hat-statistics. That hat put the Newport 
ruin to shame. After Mot appeared with 
it upon his head, the old mill was hushed 
up, and sold off at auction. He kept it 
in a huge solitary white house upon the 
cliff, as powder and other dangerous mat- 
ters are preserved in lonely places. But 
he was perfectly generous in showing it. 
Mot wasn’t proud of it, but wore it in 
the most open manner upon the public 
highways, and sometimes took it in te re- 
ceive private audiences from beautiful 
ladies! If you ask me its shape, I must 
refer you to clouds. If you demand the 
material, I must refer you to substances 
of every kind and color. It was an eclectic 
hat, catholic, cosmopolitan. It was sur- 
rounded with what was familiarly called 
a ribbon. I should have said rainbow, 
had I not detected many more than the 
seven primal colors. It might have been 
a large straw village in Lilliput, in Brob- 
dignag it could have been Glumdalclitch’s 
bonnet. 

I knew it had been removed from New- 
port. I knew that I might as well look 
to see June coming over the fields ; but I 
would rather have seen that amorphous 
old hat flapping along the road, than a 
bird of Paradise. 

But I did see the chaise ! 

Do you ask whether among the multi- 
tude of fine equipages that ornament the 
Newport you know, there can be any one 
specified as “the chaise,” as Wellington 
among scores of Dukes was “the Duke ?” 
Yes. You know how fiercely the fever 
of land-speculation rages in Newport: 
how fathers dreaded to be drawn thither 
by their families lest they should be 
forced to buy a place,—how bleak rocks 
suddehly became precious stones—how 
every body had a secret about the land 
he was going to buy, and a romance about 
that every body else had bought. You 
know what engineering there was, what 
staking, what surveying, what loads of 
bricks, and stone, and lumber passing in 
endless procession. Well, among all this, 
suddenly appeared a chaise. It was not 
peculiar in any way. It had none of the 
fascinating inscrutability of Mot’s hat. 
It was a simple chaise, driven by Jones. 


Once your eye fell upon it, you never saw 
any other carriage. In ali the by-ways 
upon the island, at all times of day,—at 
the point by the Spouting Horn beach— 
over toward the fort—in Narraganset 
avenue —in Bellevue-st.— toward the 
beaches—upon every possible spot of land 
above water was the chaise seen. It 
was of highly polished leather, with open 
framework at the sides, and green cur- 
tains,—altogether an attractive carriage. 
Its two wheels turned very nimbly 
around corners. It was perpetually 
driving in at gates, and through bars, 
and mysterious Jones always carried 4 
roll, like a field-marshal’s baton in his 
hand. 

Perhaps, thought I, Wellington’s ho- 
nors have fallen upon Jones. 

He wore a short cloak pendent from 
his shoulders to his waist. The face of 
F. M. Mr. Jones was cheerful; it had a 
steady composure, as of a man uninter- 
ruptedly satisfied. People bowed to him 
gravely. He had evidently an extensive 
acquaintance. General Ricetierce, from 
Georgia, and the Hon. Pyne Knott, from 
Maine, knew him equally well. 

“Some diplomat,” I said, “whom they 
knew at Washington.” 

I observed one remarkable fact. F. M. 
Mr. Jones was never alone in the chaise. [ 
observed another fact. The face of his com- 
panion, whoever he might be, had not his 
own uninterruptedly satisfied expression. 
Conversation took a very serious turn in 
respect of this carriage. Later in the 
season, I heard men defy that chaise. [ 
even heard one exasperated man swear 
at the F. M. and his chaise. The next 
day I saw him in it, cutting round cor- 
ners, driving in at gates, returned punctu- 
ally to dinner by his companion, who 
flourished, at intervals, his official baton. 
I began to suspect it to be a magic wand. 

Every morning that chaise drew up 
before the Bellevue. F. M. calmly 
scanned the groups upon the piazza, and 
singled out his man. Vainly General 
Ricetierce pretended not to see, and 
puffed his cigar more industriously, or 
more obstreperously laughed. He felt 
that eye upon him, as a snowflake a sun- 
beam, and he melted into most docile 
obedience. 

“ Ah! a I is that you; glad to see 
you; I’m quite read, ay, ” said the poor vic- 
tim, with great rapidity. 

“T shall be gone only a short time,” 
said the General to his companions, as 
he left them. They smiled mournfully. 
and looked wistfully after him. 

Jones stepped out of the chaise, handed 
Ricetierce in, and closely followed him 
They started. 
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“By the bye!” cried the General, in a 
loud voice, and leaning forward to his 
friends upon the piazza. 

It was too late. ‘Lhe chaise was cut- 
ting round the corner. 

Or it was Pyne Knott, who was in in- 
different health, and would as soon buy a 
lot in Newfoundland as Newport—who 
wondered at the wild prices men paid for 
land, and especially how they could con- 
sent to pay an immense percentage to an 
agent. It was Pyne Knott who pshawed 
and pished, and wished people wouldn’t 
make fools of themselves. The next day 
I saw him whisking along in the chaise, 
while F. M. waved his baton over him, in 
sign of subjugation. 

You could as easily resist a fog as that 
chaise. It would surely encompass you. 
If you staid at the Bellevue, you were no 
better than a miserable prisoner of the 
Conciergerie, before whose door, with 
fatal regularity, the charette daily ap- 
peared, and the headsman cried, “the 
next batch.” 

The chaise was like the guillotine. 
Men tremblingly ate their breakfasts, 
momently expecting the summons; and 
after breakfast, it was always waiting— 
that horrible mockery of polished leather 
and green curtains! 

Presently the mystery was explained. 
No one was ever let out of the chaise 
until he had bought land! F. M. Mr. 
Jones was an J... A. He was a land agent, 
and his baton was a map of the island. 
Mot sickened at the thought. He was 
sure that his name was written against 
some lot, in which case, Chaise, Jones, 
and map, would be brought to bear upon 
him, until he succumbed and purchased. 

“Blast the chaise!” cried Mot, ener- 
getically. 

Within a week I saw Jones putting 
him into it, hat and all. He waved his 
band at me, feebly. The old hat had 
evidently suffered from a fresh jaundice, 
and hung heavily, like weepers, around 
his head. They drove rapidly away. 
Sad stories were told of Mot, that day. 
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He had been seen eating sponge-cake an 
hour before dinner—he had been posing 
to the “ Daguerrean artist,” half-nude, as 
the Dying Gladiator—he had professed 
willingness to buy a new hat! 

“It’s very strange,” said I. 

“Not at all,” said J.; “he’s had an 
attack of the chaise.” 

When, therefore, I saw the chaise, all 
the summer came driving back to me 
in it. 

Why spin out my story? I went to 
Newport to find the winter, and sur- 
prised May lingering upon the island. 

The afternoon I left, I wandered along 
the cliffs, and met an old fisherman, a 
friend of the past summer, sitting solitary 
upon the bass-rocks, and looking idiy 
over the sea. After a surprised greeting 
upon his part, I told him that he was look- 
ing as if he expected to see the opposite 
shore of the ocean. 

“No,” said the old fisher; “I was only 
thinking of a story I read long ago—for I, 
too, have read books, though I’ve given it 
up for many years—of an island lying 
far to the north, and inhabited only by 
seals and white bears. Once every year, 
said the tradition, swarms of peacocks, 
buzzards, and birds of Paradise, find their 
way thither, and monopolize the island, 
so that for a month no seal nor bear is 
visible—nothing but a great fluttering 
and buzzing of these winged strangers. 
Suddenly they fly as mysteriously as 
they came, and totally disappear, leaving 
the quiet island to the contemplative 
bears and seals, who inhabit it through- 
out the year, who are adapted to its life 
by their organization, and whose history 
is the history of the island. 

“It is a very remarkable fact in natural 
history, concludes the tradition, that the 
peacocks, buzzards, and birds of Paradise, 
conceive that their fluttering month gives 
the chief interest to the island.” 

“Tt is very singular,” said I, to the old 
fisher. 

“Tt is very true,” said the old fisher to 
me, as I walked away. 
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HEN Typee first appeared, great 
was the enthusiasm. The oddity of 

the name set critics a wondering. Re- 
viewers who were in the habit of writing 
an elaborate review of a work, from mere- 
ly glancing over the heads of the chapters, 


and thinking a little over the title-page, 
were completely at fault. Typrr told 
nothing. It had noantecedents. It might 
have been an animal, or it might have 
been a new game, or it might have been a 
treatise on magic. Did they open the 
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book, and look over the chapters, they 
were not much wiser. Barbarous congre- 
gations of syllables, such as Kory-Kory, 
Nukuheva, Moa Artua, met their eyes. 
The end of it was, that the whole tribe of 
London and American critics had to sit 
down and read it all, before they dared 
speak of a book filled with such mysteri- 
ous syllables. From reading they began 
to like it. There was a great deal of rich, 
rough talent about it. The scenes were 
fresh, and highly colored ; the habits and 
manners described had the charm of nov- 
elty ; and the style, though not the purest 
or most elegant, had a fine narrative 
facility about it, that rendered it very 
pleasurable reading, after the maudlin 
journeys in Greece—travels in the Holy 
Land, full of Biblical raptures, and yacht- 
tours in the Mediterranean, where mono- 
tonous sea-dinners and vulgar shore-plea- 
sures were faithfully chronicled,with such 
like trash that had been inundating the 
literary market for years previous. Typee 
was successful. It could scarcely be other- 
wise. Prosy to the last degree, in some 
portions, there yet were scenes in it full of 
exquisite description, and novel characters, 
who, like Fayaway, were in themselves so 
graceful, that we could not help loving 
them. Mr. Melville found that he had 
opened a fertile field, which he was not 





, slow to work. Sea novels had, as it were, 


been run into the ground by Marryatt, 
Chamier, and Cooper. People were grow- 
ing weary of shipwrecks and fires at sea. 
Every possibie incident that could occur, 
on board men-of-war, privateers, and 
prizes, had been described over and over 
again, with an ability that left nothing to 
be desired. The whole of a sailor’s life 
was laid bare to us. We knew exactly 
what they ate, what they drank, and at 
what hours they ate and drank it. Their 
language, their loves, their grievances, and 
their mutinies, were as familiar as the 


_ death of Cock Robin. Even staid, sober, 


land-lubbering people, who got sea-sick 
crossing in a Brooklyn ferry-boat, began 
to know the names of ropes and spars, 
and imagined no longer that a “ scupper ” 
was one of the sails. Mr. Melville came 
forward with his books, to relieve this state 
of wellinformed dulness. By a happy mix- 
ture of fresh land scenery, with someclever 
ship-life, he produced a brilliant amalgam, 
that was loudly welcomed by the public. 
Who does not relish Dr. Long-ghost all 
the better, for leaving the Julia, albeit 
prisoner-wise, and going ashore to that 
funny Calabooza Beretanee where he 
has epileptic fits, in order to get a good 
dinner, and makes a fan out of a paddle, 
to keep off the mosquitoes. Does not the 
wild voluptuous dance of the “ back-slid- 
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ing girls,” in the Valley of Martair, con- 
trast magnificently with that terrible 
night off Papeetee, when the Mowree 
tried to run “Little Jule” ashore upon 
the coral breakers. In this contrast, which 
abounds in Mr. Melville’s books, lies one 
of his greatest charms. Sea and shore 
mingling harmoniously together, like 
music-chords. Now floating on the wide 
blue southern seas—the sport of calms 
and hurricanes—the companion of the 
sullen Bent, the Doctor and Captain Guy. 
Anon clasping to our bosoms those jaunty, 
impassioned creatures, yclept Day-born, 
Night-born, and the Wakeful ; or watch- 
ing Fayaway laving her perfect, shining 
form in the cool lake, by whose ow 
bank the cocoa sheds its fruit, and the 
bread-fruit tree towers. All this is deli- 
cious, to those who have been playing 
vulgar midshipman’s tricks with Chamier 
and Marryatt, and comes to us pleasantly 
even after Cooper’s powerful and tender 
sea-tales. 

It isnoeasy matter to pronounce which 
of Mr. Melville’s books is the best. All 
of them sa he has published a goodly 
number, for so young an author) have 
had their own share of success, and their 
own peculiar merits, always saving and 
! excepting Pierre—wild, inflated, repulsive 
that it is. 

For us there is something very charm- 
ing about Mardi, all the time fully aware of 
its sad defects in taste and style. Of course, 
we give Mr. Melville every credit for his 
deliberate plagiarisms of old Sir Thomas 
Browne’s gorgeous and metaphorical man- 
ner. Affectation upon affectation is scat- 
tered recklessly through its pages. Wild 
similes, cloudy philosophy, all things 
turned topsy-turvy, until we seem to feel 
all earth melting away from beneath our 
feet, and nothing but Mardi remaining. 
Reading this wild book, we can imagine 
ourselves mounted upon some Tartar steed, 
golden caparisons clank around our person, 
ostrich plumes of driven whiteness hang 
over our brow, and cloud our vision with 
dancing snow. Lance in hand, from 
which the horse-tail quivers in the wind, 
we stand beneath the shadow of our 
desert-tent, dreaming of golden caravans. 
Suddenly a thirst for motion fills us with 
uncontrollable desire. Our steed paws 
the sand, and our lance trembles to its 
very steel point, in grasp of nervous ea- 
gerness. Away, away, along the sandy 
plain! Clouds of sand, that shine in the 
sun like gold, are flung up around us. 
The swift ostrich stares to see us pass it 
in our headlong flight. Pilgrims, wend- 
ing Mecca-ward, tremble when they be- 
hold the advancing pillar of dust in which 
we and our steed are shrouded, and fall 
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on their faces prostrate before what 
they believe to be the terrible Simoom. 
Still onward, onward! We have outrun 
our very breath, and left it miles 
behind, and, no longer panting, we race 
onward, unearthly calm. Every now and 
then we come to an oasis. Ho! pull up, 
good steed, and drink. We stop. Soft 
steals the moist fountain-wind through 
the tall, still palm-trees ; tenderly the rich 
green grass sinks and rises as we tread. 
Coolly, freshly, diamondly, the desert- 
spring wells out and cools our parching 
lips. But waste not time. Again in sad- 
dle; again speeding along the desert we 
know not whither. A wide black gulf, 
deep and edgeless, bars our path. What! 
coward steed! Dost thou think to stop 
and tremble? No, not even if it were the 
gulf of Death, shured with dismal banks 
of night. On, on! Strike the stirrup- 
spurs deep into the flanks! lift the heavy 
golden bridle! Smite, smite heavily with 
the elastic lance-shaft! The quivering, 
frightened steed paws, and rears, and 
bounds. Down, down we sink through 
yielding air. Clouds, shapeless, formless 
clouds, fly up as we fly down. And the 
ocean that sounds below lifts up its bil- 
lowy arms to receive us. Moonbeams 
cover the sea with asilver shroud. Caves 
murmur. Spirits float midway between 
the waves and heaven. We, steed and 
all, sail grandly onwards like an oceun 
centaur. But it is not always calm. 
Hoarse syllables of storm mutter in the 
North, and waves rise angrily to answer 
them. 

What shall we do, with weary desert 
steed against the legion of winds ? 

Scatter them with our lance? 

Out-blow them with a breath, and 
burst their lungs ? 

All vain! They are too strong. They 
pour upon us from every side. The star 
Arcturus frowns red disaster from the 
sky. If we seek not harbor we are lost. 
A golden hope looms upon us from the 
distance! Let us fly. Now desert-steed, 
paw the waves as once thou didst the 
sand. O’erleap the fencing billows, and 
make for that white spot that looms dis- 
tantly. The winds gallop fast behind, and 
will smite us unseen. The sea-gulls ride 
before, like stewards of the airy course, to 
clear the way. The desert-steed strains 
every nerve, wave after wave clears he, 
and paws onward to the white island that 
is to beour Salvator. We near it just as 
the tempest scents us, and bays upon our 
track. 

But what is this we see ? 

No island, no sheltering harbor, no 
white fortress to defend the fugitive: 

But a great, white, world-wide placard, 
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with these words traced upon its sur- 
face : 
MARDI 
AKD 
A VOYAGE THITHER. 


BY HERMAN MELVILLE, 


A greater difference could hardly exist 
between two men than between Mr. 
Mitchell and Mr. Melville, albeit we have 
chosen to link them together in our chain. 
Mitchell writes essentially from the heart. 
He is continually gazing inward, picking 
up what he finds there, and displaying it 
with a childlike, innocent pleasure to the 
world. From forms, and forms alone does 
Melville take his text. He looks out of 
himself, and takes a rich outline view of 
what he sees. He is essentially exoter- 
ical in féeling. Matter is his god. His 
dreams are material. His philosophy is 
sensual. Beautiful women, shadowy lakes, 
nodding, plumy trees, and succulent ban- 
quets, make Melville’s scenery, unless his 
theme utterly preclude all such. His 
language is rich and heavy, with a plating 
of imagery. He hasa barbaric love of or- 
nament, and does not mind much how it 
is put on. Swept away by this sensual 
longing, he frequently writes at random. 
One can see that he uses certain words 
only because they roll off the pen lus- 
ciously and roundly, just as a child, who 
is entirely the sport of sense, grasps at 
the largest apple. In Mardi is this pecu- 
liarly obvious.. A long experience of the 
South sea islanders has no doubt induced 
this. The languages of these groups are 
singularly mellifluous and resonant, vow- 
els enter largely into the composition of 
every word, and dissyllabled words are 
rare. Mr. Melville has been attracted by 
this. Whenever he can. use a word of 
four syllables where a monosyllable would 
answer just as well, he chooses the for- 
mer. A certain fulness of style is very 
attractive. Sir Thomas Browne, from 
whom Mr. Melville copies much that is 
good, is a great friend of magnificent dic- 
tion. And his tract on urn burial is as 
lofty and poetical as if Memnon’s statue 
chanted it, when the setting sun fell aslant 
across the Pyramids. But we find no 
nonsense in Sir Thomas. In every thing 
he says there is a deep meaning, although 
sometimes an erroneous one. Wecannot . 
always say as much for Mr. Melville. In 
his latest work he transcended even the 
jargon of Paracelsus and his followers. 
The Rosetta stone gave up its secret, but 
we believe that to the end of time Pierre 
will remain an ambiguity. i 

Mardi, we believe, is intended to embody 
all the philosophy of which Mr. Melville 
is capable, and we have no hesitation in 
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saying that the philosophical parts are 
the worst. We do not for a moment pre- 
tend to say that we understand the sys- 
tem laid down by the author. Whether 
there be a system in it at all, is at least 
somewhat problematical, but when Mr. 
Melville does condescend to be intelligible, 
what he has to say for himself in the way 
of philosophy, is so exceedingly stale and 
trite, that it would be more in place in a 
school-boy’s copy-book, than in a romance 
otherwise distinguished for splendor of 
imagery, and richness of diction. The 
descriptive painting in this wild book is 
gorgeous and fantastic in the extreme. 
It isa tapestry of dreams, worked with 
silken threads, dyed in the ocean of an 
Eastern sunset. Nothing however strange 
startles us as we float onwards through 
this misty panorama. King Media looms 
out from the canvas, an antique gentle- 
man full of drowsy courtesy. Babbalanja 
philosophizes over his calabash, or relates 
the shadowy adventures of shadows in the 
land of shades. From out the woods, 
canopied with flowers, that let the day- 
light in only through courtesy, comes 
Donjalolo, the Southern Sardanapalus. 
Women droop over his pale enervate 
figure, and strive to light its exhausted 
fires with their burning eyes. He looks 
up lazily, and opens his small, red mouth 
to catch a drop of honey that is trembling 
in the core of some over-hanging flower. 
Fatigued with this exertion, he sinks back 
with a sigh into the soft arms interlaced 
behind. Then comes Hautia, Queen of 
spells that lie in lilies, and mistress of 
the music of feet. Around her float flush- 
ing nymphs, who love through endless 
dances, and die in the ecstasy of mingled 
motion. While far behind, throned in 
mist, and with one foot dabbling in the 
great ocean of the Future, stands the lost 
Yillah ; problem of beauty to which there 
is no solution save through death. 

All these characters flit before us in 
Mardi, and bring with them no conscious- 
ness of their unreality and deception. As 
shadows they come to us, but they are 
sensual shades. Their joys thrill through 
us. When they banquet in drowsy splen- 
dor—when they wander upon beaches of 
pearls and rubies—when they wreath 
their brows with blossoms more fragrant 
and luscious than the buds that grow in 
Paradise, our senses twine with theirs, 
and we forget every thing, save the vision 
of their gorgeous pleasures. It is this 
sensual power that holds the secret of 
Mr. Melville’s first successes. No matter 


‘how unreal the scenery, if the pleasure be 


but truly painted, the world will cry 
“bravo!” We draw pictures of Gods 
and Goddesses, and hang them on our 
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walls, but we take good care to Ict their 
divinity be but nominal. Diana, Juno, 
Venus, are they known, but they loom 
out from the canvas, substantial, un- 
adulterated women. Seldom does there 
live an Ixion who loves to embrace clouds. 
Call it a cloud if you will, and if it have 
the appearance of flesh and blood, the 
adorer will be satisfied. But we doubt 
if there is to be found any man enthusiast 
enough to clasp a vapor to his heart, be 
it schirri-shaped or cumulous, and bap- 
tized with the sweetest name ever breathed 
from the Attic tongue. Mr. Melville there- 
fore deals in vapors, but he twines around 
them so cunningly all human attributes, 
and pranks them out so lusciously with 
all the witcheries of sense, that we forget 
their shadowy nomenclatures, and wor- 
ship the substantial incarnation. 

It must not be imagined from this, that 
Mr. Melville is incapable of dealing with 
the events of more matter-of-fact life. He 
is averse to it, no doubt, and if we may 
judge by Pierre, is becoming more averse 
to it as he grows older. But he some- 
times takes the vulgar monster by the 
shoulders and wields it finely. In Omoo, 
which by the way contains some exceed- 
ingly fine passages, occurs the following 
account of the attempt of a South sea 
savage named Bembo to run the ship 
ashore on a coral reef, because he had been 
insulted by one of the ship’s crew is very 


graphic. 


“Having remained upon deck with the 
doctor some time after the rest had gone 
below, I was just on the point of followin 
him down, when I saw the Mowree (Bembo} 
rise, draw a bucket of water, and holding it 
high above his head pour it right over him. 
This he repeated several times. There was 
nothing very peculiar in the act, but some- 
thing else about him struck me. However 
I thought no more of it, but descended the 
scuttle. After a restless nap, I found the 
atmosphere of the forecastle so close, from 
nearly all the men being down at the same 
time, that I hunted up an old pea-jacket and 
went on deck, intending to sleep it out there 
till morning. Here I found the cook and 
steward, Wymontoo, Rope Yarn, and the 
Dane; who, being all quiet, manageable 
fellows, and holding aloof from the rest 
since the captain’s departure, had been or- 
dered by the mate not to go below until 
sunrise. They were lying under the lee of 
the bulwarks; two or three fast asleep, and 
the others smoking their pipes, and con- 
versing. 

“To my surprise, Bembo was at the helm; 
but there being so few to stand there now, 
they told me, he had offered to take his turn 
with the rest, at the same time heading the 
watch; and to this, of course, they made no 
objection. 
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“Tt was a fine, bright night; all moon, and 
stars, and white crests of waves. The breeze 
was light, but freshening; and close-hauled, 
poor little Jule, as if nothing had happened, 
was heading in for the land, which rose high 
and hazy in the distance. 

“After the day’s uproar, the tranquillity 
of the scene was soothing, and I leaned 
over the side to enjoy it. 

“More than ever did I now lament my 
situation—but it was useless to repine, and 
- Tecould not upbraid myself. So at last, be- 
coming drowsy, I made a bed with my jacket 
under the windlass, and tried to forget my- 
self. 

“How long I laid there, I cannot tell ; 
but as I rose, the first object that met my 
eye, was Bembo at the helm, his dark figure 
slowly rising and falling with the ship’s mo- 
tion against the spangled heavens behind. 
He seemed all impatience and expectation ; 
standing at arm’s length from the spokes, 
with one foot advanced, and his bare head 
thrust forward. Where I was, the watch 
were out of sight; and no one else was stir- 
ring; the deserted decks and broad white 
sails were gleaming in the moonlight. 

“Presently, a swelling, dashing sound 
came upon my ear, and I had a sort of 
vague consciousness that I had been hearing 
it before. The next instant I was broad 
awake and on my feet. Right ahead, and so 
near that my heart stood still, was a long 
line of breakers, heaving and frothing. It 
was the coral reef, girdling the island. Be- 
hind it, and almost casting their shadows 
upon the deck, were the sleeping mountains, 
about whose hazy peaks the gray dawn was 
just breaking. The breeze had freshened, 
and with a steady, gliding motion, we were 
running straight for the reef. 

“ All was taken in at a glance; the fell 
purpose of Bembo was obvious, and with a 
frenzied shout to wake the watch, I rushed 
aft. They sprang to their feet bewildered ; 
and after a short, but desperate scuffle, we 
tcre him from the helm. In wrestling with 
him, the wheel—left for a moment unguarded 
—flew to leeward, thus, fortunately, bringing 
the ship’s head to the wind, and so retarding 
her progress. Previous to this, she had been 
kept three or four points free, eo as to close 
with the breakers. Her head~;:.7 now short- 
ened, I steadied the helm, keeping the sails 
just lifting, while we glided obliquely toward 
the land. To have run off before the wind 
—an easy thing—would have been almost 
certain destruction, owing to a curve of the 
reef in that direction. At this time, the 
Dane and the steward were still struggling 
with the furious Mowree, and tie others 
were running about irresolute ana shouting. 

“But darting forward the instant I had 
the helm, the old cook thundered on the 
forecastle with a handspike, ‘ Breakers! 
breakers close aboard!—'bout ship! ’bout 
ship!’ 

“Up came the sailors, staring about them 
in stupid horror. ‘Haul back the head- 
yards!’ ‘Let go the lee fore-brace?’ ‘Ready 
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about! about!’ were now shouted on all 
sides; while distracted by a thousand or- 
ders, they ran hither and thither, fairly 
panic-stricken. 

“Tt seemed all over with us; and I was 
just upon the point of throwing the ship full 
into the wind (a step, which saving us for 
the instant, would have sealed our fate in 
the end), when a sharp cry shot by my ear 
like the flight of an arrow. 

“It was Salem: ‘All ready for’ard; hard 
down!’ 

Round and round went the spokes—the 
Julia, with her short keel, spinning to wind- 
ward like a top. Soon the jib-sheets lashed 
the stays, and the men, more self-possessed, 
flew to the braces. 

“ ¢Main-sail haul!’ was now heard, as the 
fresh breeze streamed fore and aft the deck ; 
and directly the after-yards were whirled 
round. 

“In half a minute more, we were sailing 
away from the land on the other tack, with 
every sail distended. 

“Turning on our heel within little more 
than a biscuit’s toss of the reef, no earthly 
power could have saved us, were it not that, 
up to the very brink of the coral rampart, 
there are no soundings. 

“The purpose of Bembo had been made 
known to the men generally by the watch ; 
and now that our salvation was certain, by 
an instinctive impulse they raised a cry, and 
rushed toward him. 

“Just before liberated by Dunk and the 
steward, he was standing doggedly by the 
mizen-mast; and, as the infuriated sailors 
came on, his bloodshot eye rolled and his 
sheath-knife glittered over his head. ‘ Down 
with him!’ ‘Strike him down! ‘Hang 
him at the mainyard!’ such were the 
shouts now raised. But he stood unmoved, 
and, for a single instant, they absolutely 
faltered. 

“«Cowards!’ cried Salem, and he flung 
himself upon him. The steel descended like 
aray of light; but did no harm: for the 
sailor’s heart was beating against the Mow- 
ree’s before he was aware. 

“They both fell to the deck, when the 
imife was instantly seized, and Bembo se- 
cured. ‘For’ard! for’ard with him!’ was 
again the ery; ‘give him a sea-toss!’ ‘over- 
board with him!’ and he was dragged along 
the deck, struggling and fighting with tooth 
and nail. 

“All this uproar immediately over the 
mate’s head at last roused him from his 
drunken nap, and he came staggering on 
deck. 

“ «What's this?’ he shouted, running right 
in among them. 

“ «It’s the Mowree, zur; they are going to 
murder him, zur; here sobbed poor Rope 
Yarn, crawling close up to him. 

“* Avast! avast!’ roared Jermip, making 
a spring toward Bembo, and dashing two or 
three of the sailors aside. At this moment 
the wretch was partly flung over the bul- 
warks, which shook with his frantic strug- 
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gles. In vain the doctor and others tried to 
save him; the men listened to nothing. 

“*‘Murder and mutiny, by the salt sea!’ 
shouted the mate; and dashing his arms 
right and left, he planted his iron hand upon 
the Mowree’s shoulder. 

“There are two of us now; and as you 
serve him, you serve me,’ he cried, turning 
fiercely round. 

“‘QOver with them together, then,” ex- 
claimed the carpenter, springing forward ; 
but the rest fell back before the courageous 
front of Jermin, and, with the speed of 
thought, Bembo, unharmed, stood upon deck. 
‘ Aft with ye!’ cried his deliverer; and he 
pushed him right among the men,taking care 
to follow him up close. Giving the sailors 
no time to recover, he pushed the Mowree 
before him, they came to the cabin scuttle, 
when he drew the slide over him and stood 
still. Throughout, Bembo never spoke one 
word. 

“ ‘Now for’ard where ye belong!’ cried 
the mate, addressing the seamen, who by 
this time rallying again, had no idea of losing 
their victim. __ Rtg 

“*The Mowree! the Mowree!’ they 
shouted. Here the doctor, in answer to the 
mate’s repeated questions, yn forward, 
and related what Bembo had been doing; a 
matter which the mate but dimly understood 
from the violent threatenings he had been 
hearing. 

“For a moment he seemed to waver ; but, 
at last, turning the key in the padlock of the 
slide, he breathed through his set teeth—‘ Ye 
ean’t have him; I’ll hand him over to the 
consul; so for’ard with ye I say; when 
there’s any drowning to done, I'll pass 
the word ; so away with ye, ye bloodthirsty 
pirates !’ 

“It was to no purpose that they begged 
or threatened; Jermin, although by no 
means sober, stood his ground manfully, and 
before long they ——_ soon to forget 
every thing that had happened. 

“Though we had no opportunity to hear 
him confess it, Bembo’s intention to destroy 
us was beyond all question. His only mo- 
tive could have been a desire to revenge the 
eontumely heaped upon him the night pre- 
vious, operating upon a heart irreclaimably 
savage, and at no time fraternally disposed 
toward the crew. 

“During the whole of this scene the 
doctor did his best to save him. But well 
knowing that all I could do, would have 
been equally useless, I maintained my place 
at the wheel. Indeed, no one but Jermin 
eould have prevented this murder.” 


Typee, the first and most successful of 
Mr. Melville’s books, commands atten- 
tion for the clearness of its narrative. the 
novelty of its scenery, and the simplicity 
of its style, in which latter feature it is a 
wondrous contrast to Mardi, Moby Dick, 
and Pierre. The story of Typee is plain 
enough. The hero becomes discontented 
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with his ship, while among the Marquesas 
islands, and comes to the determination of 
effecting his escape. This he does in com- 
pany with Toby, a fellow-sailor, a rough. 
olly mortal, who grumbles and enjoys 





himself all the time, as most grumble1s 


do. The island on which they effect their 
escape is divided into two great clans. 
who each occupy a valley, and between 
whom a deadly enmity exists. These are 
the Typees and the Happars. Like our 
own Christian sects they are not given to 
speaking well of each other. The Hap- 
pars call the Typees cannibals, and the 
Typees vow that the amount of babies 
consumed annually in Happar is quite in- 
credible. Tom and Toby fall into the 
hands of the Typees, where their position 
is very precarious, until Tom -discovers 
that the way to their affections is to abuse 
the Happars. He accordingly launches out 
against this unfortunate race, of whom he 
knows nothing, and is in consequence 
treated with the utmost courtesy and af- 
fection by their foes. In this valley of 
savages, where the fiowers and the women 
are beautiful beyond conception, ‘Tom and 
Toby pass their days pleasantly. Swim- 
ming in the clear lakes with Typee girls, 
who cleave the water like dolphins ; feast- 
ing in sacred temples off of sucking pig, 
lolling beneath the bread-fruit trees with 
Fayaway, or making “Tappa” with the 
housekeepers and matrons, they spend as 
agreeable a life as ever town-imprisoned 
merchant’s clerk sighed for. In Ty pee there 
were no debts, consequently no duns. 
The charming inhabitants dispensed with 
all clothing, and tailors were unknown. 
No detestable bills to mar one’s new 
year’s pleasures with items of “seven 
fancy vests, $85 ; three coats, $120 ; gloves, 
ties, &e., &e., &e., ke., &e., $200.” Tom 
had no hotel bill to pay. A piece of 
Tappa, or a quid of tobacco was current 
coin, and if the girls of the valley got up 
a ball, there was no subscription list, no 
lady patronesses, and no enmities gather- 
ing out of rejected applications for tickets. 

It does not appear either that there were 
any “sets,” or cliques in Typee. Mr. 
Melville does not mention that they had 
their Fifth Avenue, or their Bleecker Ru- 
bicon. Society was not divided into petty 
circles, each revolving round some insignifi- 
cant centre, and fancying themselves the 
central sun of the universe of fashion. 
Typee ladies did not receive their visitors 
in drawing-rooms resplendent with gilt 
vulgarity, and if they had ever been so 
fortunate as to travel, we doubt if they 
would have talked one down with the 
Grand Duke of Fiddeldedeestein “ whom 
they met at Baden-Baden,” and who—let 
it be whispered sub-rosa—cheated the 
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pater-familias at écarte. Would that 
the world could be Typee-ized. Would 
that we could strip every vain pretender of 
the plumage that chance has given him, and 
turn him out upon the world with nothing 
to clothe him save his own merits. How 
your vulgar Argus, with a million of dol- 
lars on his tail, would find his level in 
Typee. The friends of the Grand Duke 
of Fiddeldedeestein, would not rise an 
inch higher in Mehevi’s estimation for hav- 
ing known the ducal swindler, and then— 
then what do you say to the inexpressible, 
almost unimaginable, never-to-be-realized 
delight of paying off your tailor’s bill 
for the last time, in cowrie-shells and 
Tappa! 

In this primitive valley of Typee we 
meet with Fayaway. Charming, smooth- 
skinned siren, around whose sun-browned 
form the waves lap and dimple, like the 
longing touches of a lover’s fingers. What 
luxury untold it must have been to live 
with thee beneath the shady places of Ty- 
pee. ‘To dance with thee in the moon- 
light in front of the deep-eaved hut; to 
hunt with thee for strange flowers in the 
deep, silent woods, or sail with thee on 
the lake when the sunset painted our tap- 
pa sail with finer hues than the work of 
Gobelins. How Tom could ever have 
left thee, surpasseth human understanding. 
Left thee, graceful, artless child of the 
forest and the stream, to dwell among 
civilized women—dancing machines ; flirt- 
ing machines, built of whalebone and 
painted red. 

And sadly we leave Fayaway lamenting 
her white lover. 

White Jacket is a pure sea-book, but 
very clever. It is a clear, quiet picture 
lof life on board of a man-of-war. It has 
iless of Mr. Melville’s faults than almost 
Sany of his works, and is distinguished for 
clear, wholesome satire, and a manly style. 
There is a scene describing the amputa- 
tion of a sailor’s leg by a brutal, cold- 
blooded surgeon, Patella, that Smollett 
might have painted. We would gladly 
quote it, but that it rather exceeds the 
limits usually afforded in an article so 
short as ours. 

There is one chapter in which the hero 
details the loss of the White Jacket, from 
wearing which, he and the book take their 
name, that strikes us as a very fine piece 
of descriptive writing. We give it entire. 


“Already has White Jacket chronicled 
the mishaps and inconveniences, troubles 
and tribulations of all sorts brought upon 
him by that unfortunate but indispensable 
garment of his. But now it befalls him to 
record how his jacket, for the second and 
last time, came near proving his shroud. 
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“ Of a pleasant midnight, our good frigate, 
now somewhere off the Capes of Virginia, 
was running on bravely, when the breeze, 
gradually dying, left us slowly gliding to- 
wards our still invisible port. 

“Headed by Jack r wel the quarter- 
watch was reclining in the tops, talking 
about the shore delights into which they in- 
tended to plunge, while our captain often 
broke in with allusions to similar conversa- 
tions when he was on board the English 
line-of-battle-ship, the ‘ Asia,’ drawing nigh 
to Portsmouth, in England, after the battle 
of Navarino. 

“Suddenly an order was given to set the 
main-topgallant-stun’-sail, and the halyards 
not being rove, Jack Chase assigned to me 
that duty. Now this reeving of the halyards 
of a main-topgallant-stun’-sail is a business 
that eminently demands sharp-sightedness, 
skill and celerity. 

“Consider that the end of a line, some 
two hundred feet long, is to be carried aloft, 
in your teeth if you please, and dropped far 
out on the giddiest of yards, and after being 
wormed and twisted about through all sorts 
of intricacies—turning abrupt corners at the 
abruptest of angles—is to be dropped, clear 
of all obstructions, in a straight plumb line, 
right down to the deck. In the course of 
this business, there is a multitude of sheeve- 
holes and kocks through which you must 
pass it; often the rope is a very tight fit, so 
as to make it like threading a fine cambric 
needle with rather coarse thread. Indeed, 
it is a thing only to be deftly done even by 
day. Judge then what it must be to be ~ 
threading cambric needles upward of a hun- 
dred feet aloft in air. 

“With the end of the line in one hand, I 
was mounting the top-mast shrouds, when 
our Captain of the Top told me that I had 
better off jacket; but though it was not a 
very cold night, I had been reclining so long 
in the tops that I had become somewhat 
chilly, so I thought it best not to comply 
with the hint. 

* Having reeved the line through all the 
inferior blocks, I went out with it to the 
end of the weather-topgallant-yard-arm, and 
was in the act of leaning over and passing it 
through the suspended jewel-block there, 
when the ship gave a plunge in the sudden 
swells of the calm sea, and, pitching me still 
further over the yard, threw the heavy skirts 
of my jacket right over my head, completely 
muffling me. Somehow I thought it was 
the sail that had flapped, and, under that 
impression, threw up my hands to drag it 
from my head, relying upon the sail itself 
to support me meanwhile. Just then the 
ship gave another sudden jerk, and, head- 
foremost, I pitched from the yard. I knew 
where I was from the rush of the air by my 
ears, but all else was a nightmare. 

“ A bloody film was before my eye, through 
which, ghost-like, passed and repassed my 
father, mother, sisters. An unutterable nau- 
sea oppressed me; I was conscious of gasp- 
ing; there seemed no breath in my body. 
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Tt was over one hundred feet that I fell,-— 
down, down,—with lungs collapsed as in 
death. Ten thousand pounds of shot seemed 
tied to my head, as the irresistible law of 
gravitation dragged me head-foremost and 
straight as a die toward the infallible centre 
of this terraqueous globe. All I had seen, 
and read, ad heard, and all I had thought 
or felt in my life, seemed intensified in one 
fixed idea in my soul. But dense as this 
idea was, it was made up of atoms. Having 
fallen from the projecting yard-arm end, I 
was conscious of a Collected satisfaction ia 
feeling that I should not be dashed on the 
deck, but would sink into the speechless 
profound of the sea. 

“With the bloody, blind film before my 
eyes, there was still a strange hum in my 
head, as if a hornet were there ; and I thought 
to myself, Great God! this is Death! yet 
these thoughts were unmixed with alarm. 
Like frost-work, that flashes and shifts its 
seared hues in the sun, all my braided, 
blended emotions were in themselves icy, 
cold and calm. 

“So protracted did my fall seem, that I 
can even now recall the feeling of wonder- 
ing how much longer it would be ere all 
was over and it struck. Time seemed to 
stand still, and all the world seemed poised 
on their poles, as I fell, soul-becalmed, through 
the eddying whirl and swirl of the Maelstrom 


air. 

“ At first, as I have said, I must have 
been precipitated head-foremost; but I was 
conscious, at length, of a swift, flinging mo- 
tion of my limbs, which involuntarily threw 
themselves out, so that at least I must have 
fallen in a heap. 

“This is more likely, from the circum- 
stance that when I struck the sea, I felt as 
if some one had smote me slantingly across 
the shoulder, and along part of my right 
side. : 

“As I gushed into the sea, a thunder- 
boom sounded in my ear; my soul seemed 
flying from my mouth. The feeling of death 
flooded over me with the billows. The blow 
from the sea must have turned me, so that I 
sank almost feet foremost through a soft, 
seething, foamy lull. Some current seemed 
hurrying me away; in a trance I yielded, 
and sank deeper down witha glide. Purple 
and pathless was the deep calm now around 
me, flecked by summer lightnings in an azure 
afar. The horrible nausea was gone; the 
bloody, blind film turned a pale green; I 
wondered whether I was dead, or still dying. 
But of a sudden some fashionless form brushed 
my side—some inert, coiled fish of the sea; 
the thrill of being alive again tingled in m 
nerves, and the strong stunning of dea 
shocked me through. 

“For one instant an agonizing revulsion 
came over me as I found myself utterly sink- 
ing. Next moment the force of my fall was 
expended; and there I hung, vibrating in 
the mid deep. What wild sounds then ow 
in my ear! one was a soft moaning, as 0 
low waves on the beach; the other wild and 
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heartlessly jubilant, as of a sea in the height 
of a tempest. Oh, soul! thou then heardest 
life and death; as he who stands upon the 
Corinthian shore hears both the Ionian and 
the Zgean waves, the life and-death poise soon 
passed, and then I found myself slowly as- 
one and caught a dim glimmering of 
ight. 

e Quicker and quicker I mounted: till at 
last I bounded up like a buoy, and my whole 
head was bathed in the blessed air. 

“T had fallen in a line with the mainmast ; 
I now found myself nearly abreast of the 
mizzen-mast, the frigate slowly gliding by 
like a black world in the water. Her vast 
hull loomed out of the night, showing hun 
dreds of seamen in the hammock nettings ; 
some tossing over ropes, others madly fling- 
ing overboard the hammocks; but I was too 
far out from them immediately to reach what 
they threw. I essayed to swim toward the 
ship, but I was instantly conscious of a feel- 
ing like being pinioned in a feather-bed, 
and, moving my hands, felt my jacket puffed 
out above my tight girdle with water. 
strove to tear it off, but it was looped toge- 
ther here and there, and the strings were 
not to be sundered by hand. I whipped out 
my knife, that was tucked at my belt, and 
gga my jacket straight i and down, as 
if I were ripping open myself. With a vio- 
lent struggle I then burst out of it and was 
free. Heavily soaked, it slowly sank before 
my eyes. 

“Sink! sink! thought I; sink for ever! 
accursed jacket that thou art! 

“ «See that white shark!’ cried a horrified 
voice from the taffrail, ‘he’ll have that man 


. down his hatchway ! quick! the grains / the 


grains!’ 

“The next instant that barbed bunch of 
harpoons pierced through and through the 
unfortunate jacket, and swiftly sped down 
with it out of sight. 

“Being now astern of the frigate, I struck 
out boldly toward the elevated pole of one 
of the life-buoys which had been eut away. 
Soon after one of the cutters picked me up. 
As they dragged me out of the water into 
the air, the sudden transition of elements 
made my every limb feel like lead, and I 
helplessly sunk into the bottom of the boat. 

“Ten minutes after I was safe on board, 
and springing aloft, was ordered to reeve 
anew the stun’-sail-halyards, which, slipping 
through the blocks when I had let go the 
end, had unrove and fallen to the deck. 

“The sail was soon set; and, as if pur- 
posely to salute it, a gentle breeze soon came, 
and the ‘Never Sink’ once more glided over 
the water, a soft —_ at her bows, and 
leaving a tranquil wake behind.” 

This is fine. We have often met with 
descriptions, some well painted enough, 
of dizzy aerial adventures, but never one 
like this. Our ears tingle as we read it. 
The air surges around us as we fall from 
that fearful height. The sea divides, the 
green mist flashes into a thousand hues, 
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and we sit for an instant a stride of Death’s 
balance. Weight, unutterable weight 
presses upon our shoulders, and we seem 
as if about to be crushed into nothing- 
ness. Then a sudden change. A revul- 
sion which is accompanied with soft, low 
music; and we float upwards. We seem 
gliding through an oiled ocean, so smoothly 
do we pass. It breaks, it parts above 
our head. The next moment we shoot out 
from a cloud of feathers, and are battling 
with the waves. 

In Redburn, we .find an account of 
the death of a sailor, by spontaneous 
combustion, Weli described, poetical- 
ly described, fraught with none of the 
revolting scenery which it is so easy to 
gather round such anend. In the last 
number of Bleak House, Mr. Dickens has 
attempted the same thing. He has also 
performed what he attempted. But, if 
ever man deserved public prosecution for 
his writing, he does, for this single pas- 
sage. A hospital student could not read 
it withont sickening. A ghoul, who had 
lived all his days upon the festering cor- 
ruption of the grave-yard, could have 
written nothing more hideously revolting 
than the death of Krook. It is as loath- 
some to read it as to enter one of the 
charnels in London city. We do not be- 
lieve that a woman of sensitive nerves 
could take it up without fainting over the 
details. For ourselves, we fiing the book 
away, with an anathema on the author 
that we should be sorry for him to hear. 

Mr. Melville does not improve with time. 
His later books are a decided falling off, 
and his last scarcely deserves naming ; this 
however we scarce believe to be an indi- 
cation of exhaustion. Keats says beauti- 
fully in his preface to Endymion, that 
“The imagination of a boy is healthy, 
and the mature imagination of a inan is 
healthy, but there is a space of life be- 
tween, in which the soul is in a ferment, 
the character undecided, the way of life 
uncertain, the awnbition thick-sighted.” 

Just at present we believe the author of 
Pierre to be in this state of ferment. Typee, 
his first book, was healthy ; Omoo nearly 


so; after that came Mardi, with its ex- | 


cusable wildness ; then came Moby Dick, 
and Pierre with its inexcusable insanity. 
We trust that these rhapsodies will end the 
interregnum of nonsense to which Keats 
refers, as forming a portion of every man’s 
life ; and that Mr. Melville witl write less 
at random and more at leisure, than of 
late. Of his last book we would fain 
not speak. did we not feel that he is 
just now at that stage of author-life 
when a little wholesome advice may save 
him a hundred future follies. When first 
we read Pierre, we felt a strong inclina- 
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tion to believe the whole thing to be a 
well-got-up hoax. We remembered hay- 
ing read a novel in six volumes once of 
the same order, called “The Abbess,” in 
which the stilted style of writing is ex- 
posed very funnily; and, as a specimen 
of unparalleled bombast, we believed it 
to be unequalled until we met with 
Pierre. In Mardi there is a strong vein 
of vague, morphinized poetry, running 
through the whole book. We do not 
know what it means from the beginning 
to the end, but we do not want to now, 
and accept it as a rhapsody. Babbulanja 
philosophizing drowsily, or the luxurious 
sybaritical King Media, lazily listening to 
the hum of waters, are all shrouded dim- 
ly in opiate-fumes, and dream-clouds, and 
we love them only as sensual shadows. 
Whatever they say or do; whether they sail 
in a golden boat, or eat silver fruits, or make 
pies of emeralds and rubies, or any thing 
else equally ridiculous, we feel perfectly. 
satisfied that it is all right, because there 
is no claim made upon our practical belief. 
But if Mr. Melville had placed Babbalanja 
and Mediaand Yoomy in the Fifth Avenue, 
instead of a longitude and latitude less 
inland ; if we met them in theatres in- 
stead of palm groves, and heard Babba- 
lanja lecturing before the Historical So- 
ciety instead of his dreamy islanders, we 
should feel naturally rather indignant at 
such a tax upon our credulity. We would 
feel inclined to say with the Orientals, that 
Mr. Melville had: been laughing at our 
beards, and Pacha-like condemn on the 
instant to a literary bastinado. Now 
Pierre has all the madness of Mardi, 
without its vague, dreamy, poetic charm. 
All Mr. Melville’s many affectations of style 
and thought are here crowded together 
in a mad mosaic. Talk of Rabelais’s 
word-nonsense ! there was always some- 
thing queer, and odd, and funny, gleaming 
through his unintelligibility. But Pierre | 
transcends all the nonsense-writing that | 
the world ever beheld. 
Thought staggers through each page 
like one poisoned. Language is drunken 
and reeling. Style is antipodical, and 
marches on its head. Then the moral 
is bad. Conceal it how you will, a re- 
volting picture presents itself. A wretch- 
ed, cowardly boy for a hero. who from 
some feeling of mad romance, together 
with a mass of inexplicable reasons which, 
probably, the author alone fathoms, 
chooses to live in poverty with his illegit- 
imate sister, whom he passes off to the 
world as his wife, instead of being re- 
spectably married to a legitimate cousin. 
Everbody is vicious in some way or other. 
The mother is vicious with pride. Isabel 
has a cancer of morbid, vicious, minerva- 
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press-romance, eating into her heart. 
Lucy Tartan is viciously humble, and 
licks the dust beneath Pierre’s feet vi- 
ciously. Delly Ulver is humanly vicious, 
and in the rest of the book, whatever of 
vice is wanting in the remaining charac- 
ters, is made up by superabundant vici- 
osities of style. 

Let Mr. Melville stay his step in time. 
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He totters on the edge of a precipice, 
over which all his hard-earned fame may 
tumble with such another weight as Pierre 
attached to it. He has peculiar talents, 
which may be turned to rare advantage. 
Let him diet himself for a year or two on 
Addison, and avoid Sir Thomas Browne, 
and there is little doubt but that he will 
make a notch on the American Pine. 





FROM VENICE TO VIENNA 


ss ed is time to get up,” shouted Bison, my 

western friend, shaking me vigorously 
by the shoulders, as I snored under the 
sheets of the Albergo Reale at Venice. 
“ But why get up?” muttered I, rubbing 
my eyes which had only an hour or two 
before closed upon the brilliant prome- 
nades of the piazza of St. Mark. But I 
sprang out of bed and made the matutinal 
ablutions by lamp-light, without waiting 
for his reply. 

Bison was in full rig, with a mackintosh 
and Kossuth hat, and an immense pair of 
boots, “The Archie duco Frederico,” said 
he, “sails at four o’clock, and it now wants 
five minutes.” 

We were soon in the gondola pushing 
towards the steamer, which stood champ- 
ing its bits and pawing the water, half- 
way over towards the Lido. 

It was a raw drizzly morning,—though 
there had been nothing but sunshine in 
Venice for more than a month. As the 
passengers came on board, they looked 
blue and dismal, and a steam of unsavory 
vapors curled out of their overcoats. 

“ Ugh! what shocking nasty weather ! ” 
exclaimed an Englishman, addressing no 
one in particular, and shaking his bear- 
skin like a poodle who had just emerged 
from a duck-pond. 

“Very,” remarked Bison, disposed to 
scrape an acquaintance, at the same time 
taking out a segar, nine inches long, and 
black as a stick of liquorice, which he had 
purchased in the Estates of the Church, 
with no probable prospect of smoking it, 
but as a kind of distant memento of the 
native American weed. 

As for myself, I spread my paletot in 
the cabin, and slept profoundly—one, two, 
three hours, when the waiters removed 
me for breakfast. 

In the meantime the clouds had cleared 
away, and a day like the first dawn in 
Paradise, shimmered far and wide over the 
blue waters of the Adriatic. Venice, with 
its islands and palaces, was still in sight. 
It rose’ dreamily out of the waters, in 


green, and golden, and red, like a waver- 
ing many-colored exhalation of the 
morning. 

“Heavens!” I ejaculated, emerging from 
the cabin, and joining Bison and the Eng- 
lishman, who seemed to be in conversa- 
tion—“ how beautiful is this !” 

“A fairy scene, sir,” remarked John, 
with a positive emphasis, as if somebody 
was going to dispute his opinion, and he 
was ready to defend it,—“a fairy scene, 
the nicest in the world.” 

“ Then you haveseen the Bay of Naples,” 
I modestly interposed. 

Or, continued Bison, “the Bay of New- 
York, which I hold to be the most glorious 
ever invented.” 

“The towering cone of Vesuvius may 
lend a single superiority to Naples,” the 
Englishman replied in a milder tone, 
perhaps discovering that we, too, had 
travelled; “but for my part, these broad 
lagunes, with their thousand islands, 
bristling with forts, or laughing in the 
midst of rich luxuriant gardens—impos- 
ing structures rising on every side, and 
the bright blue skies bending down to 
the embrace of waters as blue and bright 
as themselves, have an indescribable en- 
chantment.” 

“Yes,” rejoined I, chiming in, much to 
the discomfort of Bison, who looked at me 
with an ill-concealed sneer, as though I 
were turning traitor to the first duties of 
patriotism, “New-York or Naples may 
be grander or fairer than this, but here 
surely is the very home and cradle of ro- 
mance. Does it not seem, now, as the 
slant sun comes up out of the waves, and 
we wind about among these sparkling 
islands, each a gem on the bosom of the 
sea, aS if we were leaving some ideal 
world, and hurrying back to stern and cold 
realities ?” 

Bison turned away disgusted ; and yet, 
I had a deeper reason than he saw for 
that last remark. I was leaving Italy, 
never perhaps to look upon it again, and 
my soul, not unmoved by the immediate 
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scene, was yet more completely possessed 
by the sadly glorious memories of that 
sweet land. The fresh day was falling in 
floods across the waves, gay villas and 
massive fortifications crowned the islands, 
stately war-ships, with the pennants of all 
navies streaming from their mast heads, 
rode at anchor—innumerable gondolas, 
filled with contadini, hastened inward 
with their morning supplies of country 
cheer, and far off shone the majestic tur- 
rets and domes of the still sleeping city ; 
ah, no! I could not be insensible, but as 
these faded away, one after the other, a 
feeling of melancholy, like some deep 
undertone of sorrowful music, crept into 
my heart. 

It was then thatI appreciated in their 
full force the mournful lines of Filicaja: 

Italia, oh Italig, hapless thou, 

Who didst the fatal gift of beauty gain, 

A dowry fraught with never-ending pain,— 

A seal of sorrow stamped upon thy brow; | 
Oh, were thy bravery more, or less thy charms, 
‘Then should thy foes, they whom thy loveliness 
Now lures afar to conquer and possess, 

Adore thy beauty less, or dread thy arms. 

No longer then should hostile torrents pour, 
Adown the Alps: and Gallic troops be laved 

In the red waters of the Po no more; 

Nor longer then, by foreign courage saved, 
Barbarian succor should thy sons implore.— 
Vanquished or victors, still by Goths enslaved. 

“ Well, while you have been dreaming,” 
interrupted Bison, his face quite black 
with coal smoke—“ Béte!” I screamed. 
not allowing him to proceed, “don’t you see 
that we are leaving Italy for ever? Italy, 
dear alike to our imaginations, our intel- 
lects and our hearts ; the land of Dante, 
Michael Angelo, and Mazzini, the cradle 
and the grave of religion and art, the pil- 
grim-shine to which the earth’s weary 
wanderers turn for consolation and balm, 
and strength, and peace !—how can we quit 
her beautiful shores, without dropping a 
tear at the recollection of her glories, her 
vices and her woes ?” 

“But, as I was saying,” pursued the 
imperturbable Bison, “while you were 
in your dreams, I have been examining 
this steamship. It is a tolerably fair 
specimen, well-built, well-appointed, and 
well-managed, made of iron, and belongs 
to Mr. Austrian Lloyd. But do you 
know why it does so well ?” 

“ No,” said I, “nor do I care.” 

“Pll tell you, then: it was built in 
England, and is managed by a Scotch- 
man !” 

Seeing that I made no note of his ob- 
servation, the indefatigable tormentor con- 
tinued, “It is one of the blasting effects of 
these despotic governments, that they not 
only prevent the development of enter- 
prise, but'that they absolutely wither the 
talents of the people. All over the Con- 
tinent, the management of the great in- 
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dustrial undertakings is committed to the 
hands of foreigners. The Mediterranean 
steamboats, you will remember, had Eng- 
lish or Yankee engineers, and the Russian 
and Austrian locomotives, I am told, are 
mostly American, or at any rate, were 
made by American mechanics.” 

“It would seem, then, Bison,” said I 
submissively, “that men unaccustomed to 
the exercise of their political rights, have 
few or no motives to the exertion of their 
skill and enterprise.” 

“ Just so; the infernal knaves who usurp 
the rule here, take every thing to them- 
selves, and will no more allow a man to 
build a steamboat or a railroad, than 
they will allow him to vote. Isn’t it a 
shame ?” 

We had a delightful sail, and at about 
two o’clock in the afternoon were landed 
at Trieste. 

A capital dinner awaited our hunger at 
one of the principal hotels on the wharf ; 
but we had scarcely entered the saloon, 
before we knew that we were approaching 
Germany, for the smell of decayed tobac- 
co smoke was horrible. Nor was the 
soup more than off the table when half 
the company had their stinking meer- 
chaums in full whiff Clouds of smoke 
soon rose above the popping of corks, 
while the piles of exhausted bottles and 
platters put hors du combat, conveyed 
an image of some miniature battle-field. 

I deserted the ground early, to get a 
passing peep at.the town. 

Trieste, like many other European 
places, has an old part and a new,— 
the former dating back to the time of the 
Romans, and the latter having come in 
with the railroads. It crouches in the 
lap of lofty hills, with the great moles 
stretching out like paws into the harbor, 
which is well filled with shipping, and 
well defended by forts on the heights. 
Austria has no other outlet for its trade, 
so that it drives a thriving business. 

The language spoken by the people is a 
cheerful miscellany of Italian, German, 
English, French, and the Oriental dialects, 
while the costumes worn are equally va- 
rious in their origin, with a copious em- 
broidery, as in all sea-ports, of the native 
dirt. But, though promiscuous, they are 
not picturesque, if we except some of the 
Sclavic countrymen who loiter about the 
market in faded Hungarian dresses, and 
the Dalmatian sailors. 

Leaving Bison to count the linen rags, 
and pitch-barrels, and to gauge the Maras- 
chino and Rosoglio bottles,—in other 
words, to gather the statistics of the com- 
merce, I wandered towards the slope of 
the hills, where there is a dishevelled 
castle, older than Julius Cesar, and near 
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by, a still older cathedral, in the round 
Byzantine style. Its walls are black with 
age, heavy and incrusted with mud, and 
here and there a Roman inscription is leer- 
ing out at the puzzled antiquaries. Worn 
musaics and damaged frescoes about the 
altar, once told the history of St. Justus, 
its patron, doubtless an excellent man in 
is day. 

fox Wincklemann, whose fine studies of 
ancient art I remember to have strain- 
ed my eyes over, before that handsome 
translation of them was published in Bos- 
ton, lies buried in the neighboring ceme- 
tery. You know his story: how he was 
the son of a poor shoemaker of Steadel in 
Altmach; how the schoolmaster of the 
place became attached to him, and took 
him into his family, and drilled him in 
Greek and Latin ; how he begged his way 
on foot to Hamburg, and there begged 
money to buy some worm-eaten classics ; 
how he passed through the University of 
Halle, on a wretched stipend contributed 
by some friends; how he went to Rome 
on a pension of one hundred dollars for 
ten years, from good Father Rauch, King’s 
confessor in Poland ; how his learned stu- 
dies got him many friends ; how beauti- 
fully he wrote on the Beautiful, and the 
History of Ancient Art, and how he be- 
came at last one of the foremost literary 
men of literary Germany. Goethe, who 
never wearied of doing good and great 
things, has spoken worthily of him ina 
treatise named Wincklemann und Sein 
Jahrhundert. 

But you will ask how he came to get 
buried in Trieste ? Once, in the year 1768, 
after visiting Vienna, where he was re- 
ceived with distinction by the Empress 
Maria Teresa, known for other less com- 


mendable deeds, she bestowed valuable . 


treasures upon him, which he took with 
him on a journey to Rome. At Trieste 
he fell in with an Italian named Frances- 
co Archangelo, a fallen archangel, indeed, 
for he had been condemned to death at 
Vienna, but spared on condition that he 
quitted the country. The villain wormed 
himself into the unsuspecting Winckle- 
mann’s confidence, and one day asked to 
see his gold medals. Wincklemann bent 
over from the table where he was, to open 
the box which contained them, when the 
Italian inflicted five mortal stabs on his 
body. It is some satisfaction to be told 
by the Cicerone that his ancient country- 
man was broken for it on the wheel. 

“They have tied the horses to the dili- 
gence, with several bits of rope,” said 
Bison as we met at the inn, “and all is 
ready for Adelsberg.” 

“ But we have not seen the Palazza di 
Ricardo, where Richard Coeur de Lion 
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was imprisoned, nor the Casino, nor the 
three theatres, and many wonders be- 
sides !” 

“ Never mind that,” replied he, “I have 
got some genuine Havana segars, which 
I rowed off to an American man-of-war to 
borrow. They are prime,—the first | 
have had since leaving London. ‘Try 
one.” 

We sprang into the diligence, Bison, 
the Englishman and I, and in a few 
minutes were winding upa broad, smooth, 
well-constructed road, that twines like a 
great white snake around the hill of Opt- 
schina. This is a spur of the Illyrian 
Alps. rude, stony, and uncultivated, with all 
the houses by the wayside completely 
covered with the limestone dust, that 
looks like ashes. Two hours of toilsome 
ascent brought us to the top, and then we 
were just over the town still. An expert 
Sam Patch might have jumped into any of 
the neighbors’ chimneys. 

A squad of rosy-checked, squalid little 
beggars, followed the coach all the way up, 
asking alms in a kind of chant, which was 
not half so distressing as the whine of the 
Italian beggars. The surly postilion gave 
them a lash with his whip now and then 
which excited Bison’s ire, and at every 
cut, he threw out a kreutzer, which Bull 
thought a mistaken benevolence. “ No.” 
said Bison triumphantly, “there is some- 
thing sacred in childhood, though in a 
beggar’s garb;” flinging out a whole 
handful of pieces. 

Bison had an object in his philanthropy ; 
for when, shortly afterwards, the postilion 
was to leave us, and he came for his 
customary drink money, the good Ameri- 
can drily observed, “ Alas, my dear fellow, 
I gave all my spare change to the beg- 
gars—a kreutzer a cut. The next time 
don’t use your whip so freely.” 

“ Cospetto,’ muttered the retreating 
figure of the postilion. 

“ Precisely,” shouted the exemplary 
Bison. 

From the top of the hill, the outlook 
over the Adriatic is grand. The eye 
sweeps from the plains of Italy, with 
Aquilia and Grado on the west, to the 
long tongues of headland, projected one 
beyond another, as far back as Capo D’Is- 
tria on the east, where the purple Friou- 
lian Alps form the horizon. The moun- 
tains are bold and bare, but the valleys 
are filled with thick southern vegetation, 
with olives, and chestnuts, and figs. 

It is a pity the custom-house, perched 
two or three miles further on,—on the 
borders of Illyria, where they detain you 
at least an hour to inspect your baggage 
and passports, was not nearer the hill; 
for in that case the landscape would com- 
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pensate one for the delay. But where it 
is, there is nothing to be seen but a clus- 
ter of huts and three hundred heavily 
laden team-wagons on their way to Lay- 
bach, where the Vienna railroad begins. 
I say three hundred wagons, because 
Bison counted them, as they were all 
gathered ina heap waiting the sign manual 
of the officials. They are the carriers of 
all the external commerce of Austria. 

Just beyond the Karst or Carso com- 
mences a wild desolate tract of calcare- 
ous geology, in which no tree or house 
cares to grow. It is eaten away, on all 
sides, into huge clefts, holes, basins, and 
pitfalls, over and along which the road 
runs, like a great white tapeworm. At 
certain seasons, the famous Bora, or north 
wind, rages here with fearful violence, 
overturning and carrying with it vehicles 
and pedestrians, and digging up the very 
crust of the earth. The soil seems as 
sterile and dry as a chip, and we were 
glad to get rid of it before nightfall. 

It was nine o’clock when we reached 
Adelsberg, and I proposed to go to bed; 
but Bison would hear of nothing of the 
sort, insisting that we should visit the 
caves. ‘“ What, at midnight ?” said I. 

“ Certainly,” he replied, “for they are 
as dark as a dungeon at any hour, and 
may be seen as well now as in the day 
time.” 

Guides were drummed up; two dozen 
extra kerzen or torches procured; and 
then we stumbled for a mile or more over 
broken rocks and stumps. At the base 
of a tall cliff, which Ritter Schnapps told 
us, in detestable German, while he waved 
his light on high in a vain attempt to 
prove his words, had a ruined castle on 
the top,—we crawled into a hole in the 
rock. A sound of rushing waters saluted 
us, as we passed into the long narrow gal- 
lery. “It is the river Poik,” said the 
Ritter, “which dives down under the 
mountain outside, like a duck, and comes 
up on the inside.” 

“ Arethusa ! ” I exclaimed. 

“No,” rejoined Bison, “we are not 
through, sir, by a long shot.” 

But he was mistaken, for suddenly we 
entered an immense hall, apparently some 
three hundred feet long, ‘and one hundred 
feet high, and broken into irregular 
chambers and corridors. The guides, who 
preceded us, had stationed themselves 
along the sides, by means of rude steps 
cut in the wall, and threw the light of 
their blazing torches through the whole 
cavern. As the flames flashed against 
enormous stalactites, casting heavy sha- 
dows beyond, and the smoke rolled in 
billowy masses against the ceilings, it 
seemed like the mouth of some Devildom 
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while the uncouth figures of the men, 
gliding through the lurid twilight, with 
their brigand faces, resembled the black 
dwarfs and gnomes and cobalds who forge 
mischief in the bowels of the mountains. 
All my old readings of the Scandinavian 
Diablerie, came back to the mind; every 
moment I expected to see the wicked 
elves start from the crevices ; I shuddered 
at my own imaginations; and at last I 
shouted, “ For heaven’s sake, Ritter. Gas- 
senbuben, Bison, let us return !” 

But Bison was busily chipping off 
fragments of an enormous stalagmite in 
the midst of a shower of expostulations 
from his transparency Herr Rath Gassen- 
buben, chief of the guild of the guides, 
who called a thousand devils to witness 
that it would be the death of him if the Herr 
Hoch-ober-hille - virmigens-ampt- mann, 
or some other unpronounceable authority 
should hear of the pillage. My excellent 
friend, cherishing a free and independent 
disdain of all languages but his own, work- 
ed quietly on, in spite of the devils and 
hard names, filling his pockets with stone. 

Not caring to wait for the others, I set 
off in the direction of a narrow passage 
with a strong light beyond, which I sup- 
posed the exit from the dismal den, but 
when I had reached it, I found that it 
only penetrated deeper into the cave. A 
rude wooden bridge passed me over a 
black sullen river that might have been 
the Styx. Flitting white forms, like the 
ghosts of the departed, rushed in and out, 
and up and down among the irregular 
and tortured columns. Chamber opened 
into chamber ; corridor followed corridor, 
in vast interminable mazes. “Hold there,” 
exclaimed the Ritter, flinging the glare of 
his torch forward. I stopped on the verge 
of a cliff, and looked down into what 
seemed a bottomless abyss. Ina moment 
more my imaginations of the Stygian lake 
and the palaces of the gloomy Dis, might 
have been a ghastly reality. 

Bison and the rest of the party soon 
came up, and cautiously looked over into 
the pit. Far down a roar and hissing of 
waters, like the suppressed murmurs and 
sighs of giant spirits in pain, made the 
boldest of us tremble with awe. “ What 
an inferno!” said the former, only in 
honest bad Saxon, and turned away. 

The lights were collected, and we again 
moved on, stopping at intervals to gaze at 
halls, 


“ Where crystal columns sent forth slender shafts, 
And curving arches; and fantastic aisles 
Frown’d from the sight in darkness and were lost.” 


Their sides wreathed and ruffled in 
beautiful traceries, and broken into al- 
coves; their high fretted roofs hung with 
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branching chandeliers ; and the great pil- 
lars, cut and incrusted into a thousand 
fanciful reliefs, gave them the appearance 
of vast Gothic cathedrals. A mass of 
stone, heaped in one place, took the form 
of a pulpit, from which Herr Nimmersatt 
improvised a four minutes’ sermon, which 
had all the discursiveness, but none of 
the wit, of good Abraham a Sancta 
Clara. In another place, a long white cur- 
tain, drooping in transparent folds, seemed 
to bar the way to a mysterious recess. 
Over against a butcher’s stall stood the 
throne of a subterranean monarch, and 
near by a solid bell-like cone, when struck, 
sent its sharp metallic sounds down the 
void distances. If troops of witches had 
come out at the signal, to dance their wild 
Walpurgis dance, it would all have been 
in character. 

At last, after ascending towards a region 
of warmer and balmier air, the most 
magnificent saloon opened lithe, glittering, 
and graceful, with a floor like the purest 
marble, or a broad overarching canopy of 
satin. “It is the ball-room,” shouted the 
Ritter, “where on Whit Monday the 
young men and maidens dance.” All 
night they dance, it is said, gathering to 
the festival from the remotest districts,— 
from the far Dalmatian shore.—from the 
plains of Hungary,—from Carniola and 
Styria, or the mountains of Salsburg. 
All the peasantry come, hunters, vine- 
dressers, woodmen, sailors, with their 
sweethearts, and sisters; the Oriental in 
his turban or capote ; the Tyrolese in his 
lofty hat; the Croatian with embroidered 
coat; all the wild roses of the mountains, 
and all the sweet lilies of the valleys,— 
all are there, and beneath the red illumi- 
nation of a thousand torches, grow frenized 
in a delicious whirl of merriment and 
love. 

“Our cold northern races,” I remarked 
philosophically to the Great Western, 
* know nothing of the real intoxication of 
life. They get mad on brandy, or fuddle 
themselves with beer ard wine, and reel 
and shout in bacchanal abandonment, but 
of genuine pleasure,—spontaneous ; free- 
hearted, delirious joy,—the gay holiday 
of the senses—they are as ignorant as 
cabbages! But that reminds me, where 
is the Englishman ?” 

* Sure enough !” rejoined Bison, with a 
look of gathering amazement. “ Where 
is he?” 

* Bull!” I shouted at the top of my 
lungs, but the only reply was an infinity 
of long-drawn “ Bu-uh-uh-ul-s,” that went 
echoing round the aisles of the cavern. 

“ Heaven! can he be lost ?” 

“Strayed away, perhaps,” suggested 
Bison. 
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“Or been precipitated from a cliff,” 
choked out Gassenbuben. 

“Or is now gurgling and rolling in the 
dark waters be‘ow!” blubbered Nimmer- 
satt. 

Instantly our little company was ina 
panic of motion. Some ran behind the 
columns ; others hastily ascended the steps 
in the rocks; others cast their torcles into 
holes and clefts; and all cried, “ Bull, Bull,” 
till the roars of Bashan were renewed. 
But no Bull came; we pursued the search 
for an hour,—and stili the unhappy Bull 
was missing. Finally, with sad and heavy 
hearts, we made our way out into the star- 
light, and thence to the Ungarischen 
Krone. 

“Oh Bull!” said I, as I encountered 
that comfortable gentleman, sitting in the 
eating-room with a meerschaum in his 
mouth, and a tall flask of Bavarian ale by 
his side, “what a fright you have given 
Cg 

“The fact is,” he replied, lifting up his 
coat tails and turning his back to the fire, 
“T saw that it was going to be a naasty 
job; and so I quitted you at the gute. 
But I have read Murray’s account of the 
Cave, in this book, which I dare say is 
better than any you will ever write of 
it!” Envious Bull. 

Bison refused to speak to the fellow af- 
ter that, and insisted on going directly on te 
Laybach, which we did, giving Bull’s spare 
seat to a young German woman who was 
exceedingly anxious to reach the railroad. 
I had the satisfaction of riding all night 
with her head on my shoulder, and re- 
ceived the next morning a Danke for my 
services, which Bison, mistaking the word 
for Donkey, said was ungrateful. 

A new country opened. apon us with 
the sun. For some time [ could scarcely 
rid myself of the impression that I had 
awaked in the northern part of New Jer- 
sey, the appearance of every thing was so 
like. A “rich champaign,” as the novel- 
ists always say, stretched away towards 
green hills in the distance; comfortable 
one-storied farm-houses with barns attach- 
ed, and snug little gardens around, stood 
by the road-side ; and what I had not seen 
before in Europe, picket fences made en- 
closures for cattle. It would be a curious 
research to discover whether any of the 
ancestors of our honest old Jersey 
Dutchmen had come from these parts. 

But a band of straggling soldiers whom 
we met, dressed in dusty gray frocks, and 
each with a hunk of bread at his mouth, 
soon gave me a “realizing sense” that 
we were still among the despotisms. 
They were recruits ont heir way from Lay- 
bach to some other point, whither their 
kind masters had ordered them, to help 
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bastinado some Hungarian woman, per- 
haps, or get stuck under the short ribs 
themselves by a loving Italian compatriot. 
These paternal governments do take such 
fatherly care of all their poor suffering 
children ! 

Laibach we reached in time for a late 
but edifying breakfast. I should like to 
have gone to the Lake of Zirknitz, not far 
away, a sheet of water some four miles 
wide and long, which takes a notion to 
vanish entirely once in a while; but Bison 
argued that if the lake should chance to 
have disappeared there would be nothing 
to see, except a heap of dead fish, which are 
no curiosity ; while on the other hand. if it 
remained, it was not much of a lake to 
see; and I was convinced by his logic. 
“Tf we could only catch it in the act of 
disappearing,” he added, “that might be 
something.” 

We accordingly repaired to the Station 
of the imperial railroad, passing on the 
way a pillar erected in the market-place 
to Mademoiselle the “ Mondbezwinge 
rinn,” or Crescent Conqueress, a famous 
statue of a Virgin, who when the infidel 
Turks were besieging the town, walked 
from her pedestal, like the Commandatore 
in Don Juan, put herself at the head of 
the native troops, and led them to glorious 
victory. Bison, the coarse, unimaginative 
creature, no better than an infidel Turk 
himself, said boldly that he didn’t believe 
a word of the story. 

While we were loitering in the first- 
class saloon {Americans always travel in 
the first-class cars, though it is just as 
comfortable and much cheaper to take the 
second), two ladies entered, with a little 
girl about four years of The latter 
was attracted by the great gold chain and 
pendent jewelry that Bison always wears, 
and went towards him; thereupon he 
took her on his lap and caressed her. 
The mother, as I supposed one of the wo- 
men to be, simled graciously : and I began 
to envy the easy way in which the man 
was insinuating himself into the good gra- 
ces of both parent andchild. Allatoncea 
huge Croat of a fellow, in a frowsy gray 
moustache, and impenetrable whiskers, his 
coat befrogged and begilt like that of a 
Circus-Master, and a long sword dangling 
at his heels, came into the room, accosted, 
the ladies with a bow like a Mandarin’s 
and then seeing Bison with the child, 
rushed across the room, caught her off his 
lap, and strode away with a look as fero- 
cious as Bluebeard’s. 

“What the devil!” said Bison, puffing 
into a small undischarged thunder-gust, 
“what does that overgrown baboon 
mean ?” 

The baboon, meantime, had solemnly 
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deposited the child with its mother, and 
then sent back a series of annihilating 
frowns at poor Bison. It would have been 
all day with him, if a man could be killed 
now, as in the times of the basilisk, by 
shots from the eye-batteries. 

But just then the horn blew, and the 
locomotive snorted, and I hurried my 
valorous Yankee into the cars. Every 
body, I noticed as we entered, was looking 
out of the windows at one side. “ What 
is going forward?” asked I of a broad-bot- 
tomed old Austrian that in his eagerness 
had thrust precisely one half of his person 
outside, but he gave me no answer. Pre- 
sently the two ladies and the child, accom- 
panied by the whiskers and frogged coat, 
appeared on the platform. Ali the peo- 
ple raised their hats and bowed, and our 
broad-bottomed Austrian friend exclaim- 
ed, quite overcome, “Ach mein Gott! 
see, see her serene-transparent-high-well- 
born, illustrious and never-to-be equalled 
Highness, the Princess !” 

“The Princess who?” I asked timidly. 

The Austrian, with great contempt 
grunted out, “What Princess ? why, the 
Princess Louise D’Este!!!” 

_I was not overwhelmed nor was Bison, 
though I thought that model democrat 
looked a little self-complacent when he 
was told that he had been hugging the 
daughter of a Princess, and the near re- 
lation of I don’t know how many Emper- 
ors. 

“ Who knows,” he remarked inquiring- 
ly, “but the chap in the huge whiskers, 
was the Emperor of Russia himself? I’ve 
heard that he is on @ visit to these 

rts!” 

“ More likely the chief-cook and_bottle- 
washer of Her Highness’s suite,” I sug- 
gested, but Bison did not relish a sugges- 
tion which deprived him of the glory of 
having had an encounter with the Great 
Bear. It would have been such a story 
to tell amid the night-watches on Red 
River. 

All the way along the imperial car, with 
the Crown on the top, attracted great at- 
tention, and wherever the Princess got 
out, for any purpose, she was received by 
a file of soldiers under a present arms, 
and long lines of admiring people. We 
were ourselves, indeed, so taken up with 
these movements and the talk excited by 
the noble party, that we saw nothing of 
the country through which we rode. But 
we fortunately left them at Gratz, and 
then recovered our self-possession. Bison 
was anxious to stop, but when I told him 
that there was nothing to see in this chief- 
town of Styria, but a Mausoleum of that 
famous hunter of Protestants, Ferdinand 
II., who burned ten thousand heretical. 
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books in the square, and aided in the mur- 
der of his successful champion Wallen- 
stein, he consented to give up all hope of 
further acquaintance with the Princess, 
and go on. 

This railroad we found one of the best 
in the world. It was constructed mainly 
by the Austrian Government, is substan- 
tially built, and owing to the mountainous 
nature of the region through which it 
runs, has had to overcome difficulties that 
are almost incredible. It is also well- 
managed, and the cars of the first-class 
are as sumptuous as the saloons of the 
Sultan. All the way along the scenery is 
magnificent ; sometimes we were coursing 
the banks of the rapid Mur, sometimes 
whirling around the base of precipitous 
crags, castle-crowned, or covered with dark 
firs that shot clean up into the skies: 
again, beaming valleys stretched away into 
the blue distance where cities slumbered, or 
the mountains rose into the snows: here, 
the Styrian damsels, in their bright cos- 
tumes, came out of the station-houses, to 
serve us with the creamy Styrian ale, of 
which Bison always took two glasses, not 
for the love of it, but to get a longer look 
at the mountain Ganymedes ; there, a stu- 
pendous viaduct, with noble galleries, sculp- 
tured from the primitive rock, divided the 
hills, or passed under giant fortresses 
on the brows ;—in short, every where, at 
every turn, grand and picturesque objects 
caught the eye,—ruined abbeys, rock- 
built castles, gloomy defiles, impending 
cliffs, vast fir-woods, grotesque villages in 
the plains or on the mountain sides, grace- 
ful cascades, rushing streams. 

The road is not completed, however,— 
;we found herds of women as well as men 
working upon it, as we — Murz- 
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passengers over the Soemmering to Glock- 
nitz. It was already dark when we got 
there, and I was separated from Bison ; 
but jumping into the rotonde of the only 
coach unoccupied, I left him to take care 
of himself. There was only one passen- 
ger, whose face in the darkness I did not 
see. After a while, as he was smoking 
and I did not care to sleep, I ventured a 
little conversation. 

“ Wann Denkie Sie, Mynheer, das 
Wir ankommen werden? (When shall 
we get there ?”) I asked in tolerable Ger- 
man. 

“ No-chaw pees-co,” he replied in intol- 
erable Italian. 

“Eh bien! Monsieur! Done vous 
parlez le Frangais ;” I continued cour- 
ageously, determined to address him in 
his vernacular ; “ Ung pugh ;” he replied ; 
and so we contrived to keep up a costive 
and exhausting talk in execrable French 
for an hour or more. 

What countryman he took me for, I 
did not know ; but [had made up my mind 
that he was a Hindoo, or some other 
Oriental not familiar with the European 
tongues. 

Just as we reached Glocknitz, my com- 
panion lost his cigar, and uttered an un- 
mistakable d——n. 

“ Sir,” exclaimed I, “do you speak Eng- 
lish ? ” 

“T don’t speak any thing else!” said 
he. 
We both roared with laughter; and, 
when we found Bison at the hotel, he 
laughed too, especially as he had discover- 
ed that my mate was the servant of an 
English officer, returning from India by 
way of Constantinople. 

Resuming the cars, I slept soundly till 
we reached Vienna. 





“OUR BEST SOCIETY.” 


| gilt were only gold, or sugar-candy 
common sense, what a fine thing our 
society would be! If to lavish money 
upon objets de vertu, to wear the most 
costly dresses, and always to have them 
cut in the height of the fashion; to build 
houses thirty feet broad, as if they were 
palaces ; to furnish them with all the lux- 
urious devices of Parisian genius ; to give 
superb banquets, at which your guests 
laugh, and which make you miserabie ; to 
drive a fine carriage and ape European 
liveries, and crests, and coats-of-arms ; to 
resent the friendly advances of your ba- 
ker’s wife, and the lady of your butcher 


(you being yourself a cobbler’s daughter) ; 
to talk much of the “ old families” and of 
your aristocratic foreign friends; to de- 
spise labor ; to prate of “good society ;” tu 
travesty and parody, in every conceivable 
way, a society which we know only in 
books and by the superficial observation 
of foreign travel, which arises out of a 
social organization entirely unknown to 
us, and which is opposed to our funda- 
mental and essential principles ; if all this 
were fine, what a prodigiously fine society 
would ours be! 

This occurred to us upon lately receiving 
a card of invitation toa brilliant ball. We 
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were quietly ruminating over our evening 
fire, with D’Israeli’s Wellington speech, 
“all tears,” in our hand, with the account 
of a great man’s burial, and a little man’s 
triumph across the channel. So many 
great men gone, we mused, and such great 
crises impending! This democratic move- 
ment in Europe; Kossuth and Mazzini 
waiting for the moment to give the word; 
the Russian bear watchfully sucking his 
paws; the Napoleonic empire redivivus ; 
Cuba, and annexation, and slavery ; Califor- 
nia and Australia, and the consequent con- 
siderations of political economy ; dear me! 
exclaimed we, putting on a fresh hodful 
of coal, we must look a little into the state 
of parties. 

As we put down the coal-scuttle there 
was a knock at the door. We said, “come 
in,” and in came a neat Alhambra-watered 
envelope, containing the announcement 
that the queen of fashion was “ at home” 
that evening week. Later in the evening, 
came a friend to smoke a cigar. The card 
was lying upon the table, and he read it 
with eagerness. “You'll go, of course,” 
said he, “for you will meet all the ‘best 
society.’” 

Shall we, truly? shall we really see the 
“best society of the city,” the picked 
flower of its genius, character, and beauty ? 
What makes the “best society ” of men 
and women? The noblest specimens of 
each, of course. The men who mould the 
time, who refresh our faith in heroism 
and virtue, who make Plato, and Zeno, 
and Shakspeare, and all Shakspeare’s 
gentlemen, possible again. The women, 
whose beauty and sweetness, and dignity, 
and high accomplishment and grace, make 
us understand the Greek Mythology, and 
weaken our desire to have some glimpse 
of the most famous women of history. 
The “best society” is that in which the 
virtues are most shining, which is the 
most charitable, forgiving, long-suffering, 
modest, and innocent. The “best society” 
is, in its very name, that in which there is 
the least hypocrisy and insincerity of all 
kinds, which recoils from, and blasts, arti- 
ficiality, which is anxious to be all that 
human nature can be, and which sternly 
reprobates all shallow pretence, all cox- 
combry and foppery, and insists upon sim- 
plicity, as the infallible characteristic of 
true worth. That is the “best society,” 
which comprises the best men and wo- 
men. 

Had we recently arrivea from the 
moon, we might, upon hearing that we 
were to meet the “best society,” have 
fancied that we were about to enjoy an 
opportunity not to be overvalued. But 
unfortunately we were not so freshly ar- 
rived. We had received other cards, and 
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had perfected our toilette many times, to 
meet this same society, so magnificently 
described, and had found it the least “best ” 
of all. Who compose it? Whom shail 
we meet if we go to this ball? We shall 
meet three classes of persons: Ist, those 
who are rich, and who have all that mo- 
ney can buy; 2d, those who belong to 
what are technically called “the good old 
families,” because some ancestor was 2 
man of mark in the state or country, or 
was very rich, and has kept the for- 
tune in the family; and 3dly, a swarm 
of youths who can dance dexterously, and 
who are invited for that purpose. Now 
these are all arbitrary and factitious dis- 
tinctions upon which to found so profound 
a social difference as that which exists in 
American, or, at least, in New-York so- 
ciety. Ist, as a general rule, the rich men 
of every community who make their own 
money are not the most generally intel- 
ligent and cultivated. They havea shrewd 
talent which secures a fortune, and which 
keeps them closely at the work of amass- 
ing from their youngest years until they 
are old. They are sturdy men, of simple 
tastes often. Sometimes, though rarely, 
very generous, but necessarily with an al- 
together false and exaggerated idea of the 
importance of money. They are a rather 
rough, unsympathetic, and, perhaps, selfish 
class, who, themselves, despise purple and 
fine linen, and still prefer a cot-bed and a 
bare room, although they may be worth 
millions. But they are married to schem- 
ing or ambitious or disappointed women, 
whose life is a prolonged pageant, and they 
are dragged hither and thither in it, are 
bled of their golden blood, and forced into 
a position they do not covet and which 
they despise. Then there are the inherit- 
ors of wealth. How many of them in- 
herit the valiant genius and hard frugality 
which built up their fortunes ; how many 
acknowledge the stern and heavy respon- 
sibility of their opportunities ; how many 
refuse to dream their lives away in a Sy- 
barite luxury; how many are smitten 
with the lofty ambition of achieving an 
enduring name by works of a permanent 
value; how many do not dwindle into 
dainty dilettanti, and dilute their man- 
hood with factitious sentimentality instead 
of a hearty, human sympathy ; how many 
are not satisfied with having the fastest 
horses and the “crackest” carriages, and 
an unlimited wardrobe, and a weak affec- 
tate and puerile imitation of foreign 
life ? 

And who are these of our 2dly, these 
“old families” ? The spirit of our time 
and of our country knows no such thing, 
but the habitué of “society,” hears con- 
stantly of “a good family.” It means 
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simply, the collective mass of children, 
grandchildren, nephews, nieces and de- 
scendants of some man who deserved well 
of his country, and whom his country 
honors. But sad is the heritage of a 
great name! The son of Burke will ine- 
vitably be measured by Burke. The niece 
of Pope must show some superiority to 
other women (xo to speak), or her equality 
is inferiority. The feeling of men attri- 
butes some magical charm to blood, and 
we look to see the daughter of Helen as 
fair as her mother, and the son of Shak- 
speare, musical as his sire. If they are 
not so, if they are merely names, and 
common persons—if there is no Burke, nor 
Shakspeare, nor Washington, nor Bacon 
in their words, or actions, or lives, then 
we must pity them, and pass gently on, 
not upbraiding them, but regretting that 
it is one of the laws of greatness that it 
dwindles all things in its vicinity, which 
would otherwise show large enough. 
Nay, in our regard for the great man, we 
may even admit to a compassionate 
honor, as pensioners upon our charity, 
those who bear and transmit his name. 
But if these heirs should presume upon 
that fame, and claim any precedence of 
living men and women because their dead 
grandfather was a hero,—they must be 
shown the door directly. We should 
dread to be born a Percy, or a Colonna, or 
a Bonaparte. We should not like to be 
the second Duke of Wellington, nor 
Charles Dickens, jr. It is a terrible thing, 
one would say, to a mind of honorable 
feeling, to be pointed out as somebody’s 
son or uncle, or granddaughter, as if the 
excellence were all derived. It must be a 
little humiliating to reflect that if your 
great uncle had not been somebody, you 
would be nobody,—that, in fact, you are 
only a name, and that, if you should con- 
sent to change it for the sake of a fortune, 
as is sometimes done, you would cease to 
be any thing but a rich man. “ My father 
was President, or Governor of the State,” 
some pompous man may say. But, by Ju- 
piter, king of gods and men, what are you ? 
is the instinctive response. Do you not 
see, our pompous friend, that you are 
only pointing your own unimportance ? 
If your father was Governor of the State, 
what right have you to use that fact only 
to fatten your self-conceit? Take care, 
good care; for whether you say it by 
your lips or by your life, that withering 
response awaits you,—‘“then what are 
you?” If your ancestor was great, you 
are under bonds to greatness. If you are 
small, make haste to learn it betimes, and, 
thanking Heaven that your name has been 
made illustrious, retire into a corner and 
keep it, at least, untarnished. 
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Our 3dly, is a class made by sundry 
French tailors. bootmakers, dancing-mas- 
ters, and Mr. Brown. They are a corps-de- 
ballet, for the use of private entertain- 
ments. They are fostered by society for 
the use of young debutantes, and. hardier 
damsels, who have dared two or three 
years of the “tight” polka. They are 
cultivated for their heels, not their heads. 
Their life begins at ten o’clock in the 
evening, and lasts until four in the 
morning. They go home and sleep until 
nine; then they reel, sleepy, to count- 
ing-houses and offices, and doze on desks 
until dinner-time. Or, unable to do 
that, they are actively at work all day, 
and their cheeks grow pale, and their lips 
thin, and their eyes bloodshot and hollow, 
and they drag themselves home at evening 
to catch a nap until the ball begins, or to 
dine and smoke at their club, and be very 
manly with punches and coarse stories ; 
and then te rush into hot and glittering 
rooms, and seize very décolleté girls 
closely around the waist, and dash with 
them around an area of stretched linen, 
saying in the panting pauses, “ How very 
hot it is!” “ How very pretty Miss Podge 
looks!” “What a good redowa!” “ Are 
you going to Mrs. Potiphar’s ?” 

Is this the assembled flower of man- 
hood and womanhood, called “best so- 
ciety,” and to see which is so envied a 
privilege? If such are the elements, can 
we be long in arriving at the present 
state, and necessary future condition of 

ies ? 


ies : 
“Vanity Fair’: is peculiarly a picture of 
modern society It aims at English fol- 
lies, but its merk is universal, as the mad- 
ness is. It is called a satire, but after 
much diligent reading, we cannot discover 
the satire. A state of society not at all 
superior to that of “ Vanity Fair” is not 
unknown to our experience; and, unless 
truth-telling be satire; unless the most 
tragically real portraiture be satire ; unless 
scalding tears of sorrow, and the bitter 
‘t of a manly mind over the misera- 

ble spectacle of artificiality, wasted powers, 
misdirected energies, and lost opportuni- 
ties, be satirical; we do not find satire in 
that sad story. The reader closes it with 
a grief beyond tears. It leaves a vague 
apprehension in the mind, as if we should 
suspect the air to be poisoned. It sug- 
gests the terrible thought of the enfeebling 
of moral power, and the deterioration of 
noble character, as a consequence 
of contact with “society.” Every man 
looks suddenly and sharply around him, 
and accosts himself and his neighbors, to 
ascertain if they are all parties to this 
corruption. Sentimental youths and 
maidens, upon velvet sofas, or in calf: 
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bound libraries, resolve that it is an in- 
sult to human nature—are sure that their 
velvet and calf-bound friends are not like 
the dramatis persons of “ Vanity Fair,” 
and that the drama is therefore hideous 
and unreal. They should remember, 
what they uniformly and universally for- 
get, that we are not invited, upon the 
rising of the curtain, to behold a cosmo- 
rama, or picture of the world, but a rep- 
resentation of that part of it called 
Vanity Fair. What its just limits are— 
how far its poisonous purlieus reach—how 
much of the world’s air is tainted by it, 
is a question which every thoughtful man 
will ask himself, with a shudder, and look 
sadly around, to answer. If the senti- 
mental objectors rally again to the charge, 
and declare that, if we wish to improve 
the world, its virtuous ambition must be 
piqued and stimulated by making the 
shining heights of “the ideal” more radi- 
ant; we reply, that none shall surpass us 
in honoring the men whose creations of 
beauty inspire and instruct mankind. But 
if they benefit the world, it is no less 
true that a vivid apprehension of the 
depths into which we are sunken or may 
sink, nerves the soul’s courage quite as 
much as the alluring mirage of the happy 
heights we may attain. “To hold the 
mirror up to Nature,” is still the most 
potent method of shaming sin and strength- 
ening virtue. 

If “ Vanity Fair” is a satire, what novel 
of society is not? Are “ Vivian Grey,” 
and “ Pelham,” and the long catalogue of 
books illustrating English, or the host of 
Balzacs, Sands, Sues, and Dumas, that 
paint French, society, any less satires ? 
Nay, if you should catch any dandy in 
Broadway, or in Pall-Mall, or upon the 
Boulevards, this very morning, and write 
a coldly true history of his life and actions, 
his doings and undoings, would it not be 
the most scathing and tremendous satire ? 
—if by satire you mean the consuming 
melancholy of the conviction, that the life 
of that pendant to a moustache, is an in- 
sult to the possible life of a man ? 

We have read of a hypocrisy so 
thorough, that it was surprised you 
should think it hypocritical; and we 
have bitterly thought of the saying, when 
hearing one mother say of another mo- 
ther’s child, that she had “made a good 
match,” because the girl was betrothed to 
» stupid boy whose father was rich. The 
remark was the key of our social feeling. 

Let us look at it a little, and, first of all, 
let the reader consider the criticism, and 
not the critic. We may like very well, in 
our individual capacity, to partake of the 
delicacies prepared by our hostess’s chef, 
Wwe may not be averse to paté and a my- 
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riad objets de goit, and if you caught us 
in a corner at the next ball, putting away 
a fair share of dinde aur trades, we 
know you would have at us in a tone 
of great moral indignation, and wish to 
know why we sneaked into great houses, 
eating good suppers and drinking choice 
wines, and then went away with an indi- 
gestion, to write dyspeptic disgusts at so- 
ciety. 

We might reply that it is necessary to 
know something of a subject before writ- 
ing about it, and that if a man wished to 
describe the habits of South Sea islanders, 
it isuseless to go to Greenland; we might 
also confess a partiality for paté, and a 
tenderness for truffes, and acknowledge’ 
that, considering our single absence would 
not put down extravagant pompous par- 
ties, we were not strong enough to let the 
morsels drop into unappreciating mouths ; 
or we might say, that if a man invited us 
to see his new house, it would not be un- 
gracious nor insulting to his hospitality, to 
point out whatever weak parts we might 
detect in it, nor to declare our candid con- 
viction, that it was built upon wrong prin- 
ciples and could not stand. He might 
believe us if we had been in the house, but 
he certainly would not, if we had never 
seen it. Nor would it be a very wise re- 
ply upon his part, that we might build a 
better if we didn’t like that. We are not 
fond of David’s pictures, but we certainly 
could never paint half so well; nor of 
Pope’s poetry, but posterity will never 
hear of our verses. Criticism is not con- 
struction, it is observation. If we could 
surpass in its own way every thing which 
displeased us, we should make short work 
of it, and instead of showing what fatal 
blemishes deform our present society, we 
should present a specimen of perfection, 
directly. 

We went to the brilliant ball. There 
was too much of every thing. Too much 
light, and eating, and drinking, and dan- 
cing, and flirting, and dressing, and feign- 
ing, and smirking, and much too many 
people. Good taste insists first upon fit- 
ness. But why had Mrs. Potiphar given 
this ball ? We inquired industriously, and 
learned it was because she did not give 
one last year. Is it then essential to 
do this thing biennially ? inquired we 
with some trepidation. “Certainly,” was 
the bland reply, “or society will forget 
you.” Every body was unhappy at Mrs. 
Potiphar’s, save a few girls and boys, who 
danced violently all the evening. Those 
who did not dance walked up and down 
the rooms as well as they could, squeezing 
by non-dancing ladies, causing them to 
swear in their hearts as the brusque 
broadcloth carried away the light out- 
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works of gauze and gossamer. The 
dowagers, ranged in solid phalanx, occu- 
pied all the chairs and sofas against the 
wall, and fanned themselves until supper- 
time, looking at each other’s diamonds, 
and criticizing the toilettes of the younger 
ladies, each narrowly watching her pecu- 
liar Polly Jane, that she did not betray 
too much interest for any man who was 
not of a certain fortune. It is the cold, 
vulgar truth, madam, nor are we in the 
slightest degree exaggerating. Elderly 
gentlemen, twisting single gloves in a very 
wretched manner, came up and bowed to 
the dowagers, and smirked, and said it was 
a pleasant party, and a handsome house, 
and then clutched their hands behind them, 
and walked miserably away, looking as 
affable as possible. And the dowagers 
made a little fun of the elderly gentlemen, 
among themselves, as they walked away. 

Then came the younger non-dancing 
men,—a class of the community who wear 
black cravats and waistcoats, and thrust 
their thumbs and forefingers in their 
waistcoat pockets, and are called “ talking 
men.” Some of them are literary, and af- 
fect the philosopher ; have, perhaps, written 
a book or two, and are a small species of 
lion to very young ladies. Some are of 
the blasé kind; men who affect the ex- 
tremest elegance, and are reputed “so 
aristocratic,” and who care for nothing in 
particular, but wish they had not been 
born gentlemen, in which case they might 
have escaped ennui. These gentlemen 
stand with hat in hand, and coats and 
trowsers most unexceptionable. They are 
the “so gentlemanly ” persons, of whom 
one hears a great deal, but which seems 
to mean nothmg but cleanliness. Vivian 
Grey and Pelham are the models of their 
ambition, and they succeed in being Pen- 
dennis. They enjoy the reputation of 
being “very clever,” and “very talented 
fellows,” “smart chaps,” &c., but they re- 
frain from proving what is so generously 
conceded. They are often men of a cer- 
tain cultivation. They have travelled, 
many of them,—spending a year or two 
in Paris, and a month or two in the rest 
of Europe. Consequently they endure 
society at home, with a smile, and a shrug, 
and a graceful superciliousness, which is 
very engaging. They are perfectly at 
home, and they rather despise Young 
America, which, in the next room, is dili- 
gently earning its invitation. They pre- 
fer to hover about the ladies who did not 
come out this season, but are a little used 
to the world, with whom they are upon 
most friendly terms, and who criticize 
together very freely all the great events 
in the great world of fashion. 

These elegant Pendennises we saw at 
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Mrs. Potiphar’s, but not without a sadness 
which can hardly be explained. They had 
been boys once, all of them, fresh and 
frank-hearted, and full of a noble ambition. 
They had read and pondered the histories 
of great men; how they resolved, and 
struggled, and achieved. In the pure por- 
traiture of genius, they had loved and 
honored noble women, and each young 
heart was sworn to truth and the service 
of beauty. Those feelings were chivalric 
and fair. Those boyish instincts clung to 
whatever was lovely, and rejected the 
specious snare, however graceful and ele 
gant. They sailed new knights upon that 
old and endless crusade against hypocrisy 
and the devil, and they were lost in the 
luxury of Corinth, nor longer seek the 
difficult shores beyond. A present smile 
was worth a future laurel. The ease of 
the moment was worth immortal tran- 
quillity. They renounced the stern wor- 
ship of the unknown God, and acknow- 
ledged the deities of Athens. But the 
seal of their shame is their own smile at 
their early dreams, and the high hopes of 
their boyhood, their sneering infidelity 
of simplicity, their skepticism of motives 
andof men. Youths, whose younger years 
were fervid with the resolution to strike 
and win, to deserve, at least, a gentle re- 
membrance, if not a dazzling fame, are 
content to eat, and drink, and sleep well ; 
to go to the opera and all the balls; to be 
known as “gentlemanly,” and “aristo- 
cratic,” and “dangerous,” and “elegant ;” 
to cherish a luxurious and enervating in- 
dolence, and to “succeed,” upon the cheap 
reputation of having been “ fast ” in Paris. 
The end of such men is evident enough 
from the beginning. They are snuffed 
out by a “great natch,” and become an 
appendage to a rich woman; or they 
dwindle off into old roués, men cf the 
world in sad earnest, and not with elegant 
affectation, blasé ; and as they began Ar- 
thur Pendennises, so they end in the Ma- 
jor.. But, believe it, that old fossil heart 
is wrung sometimes by a mortal pang, as 
it remembers those squandered opportu- 
nities and that lost life. 

From these groups we passed into the 
dancing-room. We have seen dancing in 
other countries, and dressing. We have 
certainly never seen gentlemen dance so 
easily, gracefully and well as the Ameri- 
can. But the style of dancing, in its whirl, 
its rush, its fury, is only equalled by that 
of the masked balls at the French opera, 
and the balls at the Sulle Valentino, the 
Jardin Mabille, the Chateau Rouge, 
and other favorite resorts of Parisian Gri- 
settes and Lorettes. We sawa few young 
men looking upon the dance very soberly, 
and, upon inquiry, learned that they were 
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engaged to certain ladies of the corps-de- 
ballet. Nor did we wonder that the spec- 
tacle of a young woman whirling in a dé- 
colleté state, and in the embrace of a warm 
youth, around a heated room, induced a 
little sobriety upon her lover’s face, if not 
a sadness in his heart. Amusement, re- 
creation, enjoyment! There are no more 
beautiful things. But this proceeding 
falls under another head. We watched 
the various toilettes of these bounding 
belles. They were rich and tasteful. But 
a man at our elbow, of experience and 
shrewd observation, said, with a sneer, 
for which we called him to account, “T 
observe that American ladies are so rich 
in charms that they are not at all chary 
of them. It is certainly generous to us 
miserable black coats. But, do you know, 
it strikes me as a generosity of display 
that must necessarily leave the donor 
poorer in maidenly feeling.” We thought 
ourselves cynical, but this was intolerable ; 
and in a very crisp manner we demanded 
an apology. 

“ Why,” responded our friend with more 
of sadness than of satire in his tone, “why 
are you so exasperated? -Look at this 
scene! Consider that this is, really, the 
life of these girls. This is what they 
‘come out’ for. This is the end of their 
ambition. They think of it, dream of it, 
long for it. Is it amusement? Yes, toa 
few, possibly. But listen, and gather, if 
you can, from their remarks (when they 
make any) that they have any thought 
beyond this, and going to church very ri- 
gidly on Sunday. The vigor of polking 
and church-going are proportioned ; as is 
the one so is the other. My young friend, 
Iam no ascetic, and do not suppose a man 
is damned because he dances. But Life 
is not a ball (more’s the pity, truly, 
for these butterflies), nor is its sole du- 
ty and delight, dancing. When I con- 
sider this spectacle——when I remember 
what a noble and beautiful woman is, what 
a manly man,—when I reel, dazzled by 
this glare, drunken with these perfumes, 
confused by this alluring music, and re- 
flect upon the enormous sums wasted in a 
pompous profusion that delights no one,— 
when I look around upon all this rampant 
vulgarity in tinsel and Brussels lace, and 
think how fortunes go, how men struggle 
and lose the bloom of their honesty, how 
women hide in a smiling pretence, and eye 
with caustic glances their neighbor’s newer 
house, diamonds, or porcelain, and ob- 
serve their daughters, such as these,— 
why, I tremble and tremble, and this 
scene to-night, every ‘crack’ ball this win- 
ter will be, not the pleasant society of 
men and women, but—even in this young 
country—an orgie such as rotting Corinth 
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saw, a frenzied festival of Rome in its 
decadence.” 

There was a sober truth in this bitter- 
ness, and we turned away to escape the 
sombre thought of the moment. Address- 
ing one of the panting Houris who stood 
melting in a window, we spoke (and con- 
fess how absurdly) of the Disseldorf 
Gallery. It was merely to avoid saying 
how warm the room was, and how pleas- 
ant the party was; facts upon which we 
had already sufficiently enlarged. “ Yes, 
they are pretty pictures: but la! how 
long it must have taken Mr. Disseidorf 
to paint them all;” was the reply. 

By the Farnesian Hercules! no Roman 
sylph in her city’s decline would ever 
have called the sun-god, Mr. Apollo. 
We hope that Houri melted entirely away 
in the window, but we certainly did not 
stay to see. 

Passing out toward the supper-room 
we encountered two young men. “ What, 
Hal,” said one “ you at Mrs. Potiphar’s ?” 
It seems that Hal was a sprig of one 
of the “old families.” “Well, Joe,” said 
Hal, a little confused, “it is a little 
strange. The fact is I didn’t mean to be 
here, but I concluded to compromise by 
coming, and not being introduced to the 
host.” Hal could come, eat Potiphar’s 
supper, drink his wines, spoil his carpets, 
laugh at his fashionable struggles, and af- 
fect the puppyism of a foreign Lord, be- 
cause he disgraced the name of a man 
who had done some service somewhere, 
while Potiphar was only an honest man 
who made a fortune. 

The supper-room was a pleasant place. 
The table was covered with a chaos of sup- 
per. Every thing sweet and rare, and hot 
and cold, solid and liquid wasthere. It was 
the very apotheosis of gilt gingerbread. 
There was a universal rush and struggle. 
The charge of the guards at Waterloo was 
nothing to it. Jellies, custard, oyster- 
soup, ice-cream, wine and water, gushed 
in profuse cascades over transparent pre- 
cipices of tulle, muslin, gauze, silk and 
satin. -Clumsy boys tumbled against 
costly dresses and smeared them with 
preserves,—when clean plates failed, the 
contents of plates already used were qui- 
etly “chucked” under the table—heel- 
taps of champagne were poured into the 
oyster tureens or overflowed upon plates 
to clear the glasses—wine of all kinds 
flowed in torrents, particularly down the 
throats of very young men, who evinced 
their manhood by becoming noisy, 
troublesome and disgusting, and were fi- 
nally either led, sick, into the hat room, 
or carried out of the way, drunk. The 
supper over, the young people attended 
by their matrons descended to the dan- 
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cing-room for the “German.” This is a 
dance commencing usually at midnight or 
a little after, and continuing indefinitely 
toward daybreak. The young people 
were attended by their matrons, who were 
there to supervise the morals and man- 
ners of their charges. To secure the per- 
formance of this duty, the young people 
took good care to sit where the matrons 
could not see them, nor did they, by any 
chance, look toward the quarter in which 
thie matrons sat. In that quarter, through 
all the varying mazes of the prolonged 

to two o’clock, to three, to four, sat 
the bediamonded dowagers, the mothers, 
the matrons,—against nature, against 
common sense. They babbled with each 
other, they drowsed, they dozed. Their 
fans fell listless into their laps. In the 
adjoining room, out of the waking sight, 
even, of the then sleeping mammas, the 
daughters whirled in the close embrace 
of partners who had brought down bot- 
tles of champagne from the supper-room, 
and put them by the side of their chairs 
for occasional refreshment during the 
dance. The dizzy hours staggered by— 
* Azalia, you must come now,” had been 
already said a dozen times, but only as 
by the scribes. Finally it was declared 
with authority. Azalia went,—Amelia— 
Arabella. Therest followed. There was 
prolonged cloaking, and lingering fare- 
wells. A few papas were in the supper- 
room, sitting among the debris of game. 
A few young non-dancing husbands sat 
beneath gas unnaturally bright, read- 
ing whatever chance book was at hand, 
and thinking of the young child at home 
waiting for mamma who was dancing the 
“German” below. A few exhausted ma- 
trons sat in the robing-room, tired, sad, 
wishing Jane would come up; assailed at 
intervals by a vague suspicion that it was 
not quite worth while ; wondering how it 
was they used to have such good times at 
balls; yawning, and looking at their 
watches ; while the regular beat of the 
music below, with sardonic sadness, con- 
tinued. At last Jane came up, had had 
the most glorious time, and went down 
with mamma to the carriage, and so drove 
home. Even the last Jane went—the 
last noisy youth was expelled, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Potiphar having duly performed 
their biennial social duty, dismissed the 
music, ordered the servants to count the 
spoons, and an hour or two after daylight 
went to bed. Enviable Mr. and Mrs. 
Potiphar ! 

We are now prepared for the great 
moral indignation of the friend who saw 
us eating our dinde aur — in that 
remarkable supper room. e are wait- 
ing to hear him say in the most moderate 


and “gentlemanly ” manner, that it is ali 
very well to select flaws and present them 
as specimens, and to learn from him, pos- 
sibly with indignant publicity, that the 
present condition of parties is not what 
we have intimated. Or, in his quiet and 
pointed way, he may smile at our fiery 
assault upon edged flounces and nuga 
pyramids, and the kingdom of Lilliput in 
ral 


neral. 
Yet, after all, and despite the youths 
who are led out, and carried home, or who 
stumble through the “German,” this is a 
sober matter. My friend told us we 
should see the “best society.” But he is 
a prodigious wag. Who make this coun- 
try? From whom is its character of un- 
paralleled enterprise, heroism, and success 
derived? Who have given it its place in 
the respect and the fear of the world ? 
Who, annually, recruit its energies, con- 
firm its progress, and secure its triumph ? 
Who are its characteristic children, the 
pith, the sinew, the bone of its prosperity ? 
Who found, and direct, and continue its 
manifold institutions of mercy and educa- 
tion? Who are, essentially, Americans ? 
Indignant friend, these classes, whoever 
they may be, are the “best society,” be- 
cause they alone are the representatives of 
its character and cultivation. They are 
the “best society ” of New-York, of Bos- 
ton, of Baltimore, of St. Louis, of New 
Orleans, whether they live upon six hun- 
dred or sixty thousand dollars a year— 
whether they inhabit princely houses in 
fashionable streets (which they often do), 
or not—whether their sons have gradu- 
ated at Celarius’ and the Jardin Mabille, 
or have never been out of their fathers’ 
shops—whether they have “air” and 
“style,” and are “so gentlemanly ” and 
“so aristocratic” or not. Your shoe- 
maker, your lawyer, your butcher, your 
clergyman—if they are simple and steady, 
and, whether rich or poor, are unseduced 
by the sirens of extravagance and ruinous 
display, help make up the “ best society.” 
For that mystic communion is not com- 

of the rich, but of the worthy ; and 
is “best” by its virtues, and not by its 
vices. When Johnson, Burke, Gold- 
smith, Garrick, Reynolds, and _ their 
friends, met at supper in Goldsmith’s 
rooms, where was the “best society” in 
England ? When George the Fourth out- 
raged humanity and decency in his treat- 
ment of Queen Caroline, who was the first 
scoundrel in Europe ? 

Pause yet a moment, indignant friend. 
Whose habits and principles would ruin 
this country as rapidly as it ,has been 
made? Who are enamored of a puerile 
imitation of foreign splendors? Who 
strenuously endeavor to graft the ques- 
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tionable points of Parisian society upon 
our own? Who pass a few years in Eu- 
rope and return sceptical of republicanism 
and human improvement, longing and 
sighing for more sharply emphasized so- 
cial distinctions? Who squander with 
profuse recklesness the hard-earned for- 
tunes of their sires? Who diligently de- 
vote their time to nothing, foolishly and 
wrongly supposing that a young English 
nobleman has nothing to do? Who, in 
fine, evince by their collective conduct, 
that they regard their Americanism as a 
misfortune, and are so the most deadly 
enemies of their country ? None but what 
our wag facetiously termed “the best so- 
ciety.” 

If the reader doubts, let him consider 
its practical results in any great emporium 
of “best society.” Marriage is there re- 
garded as a luxury, too expensive for any 
but the sons of rich men, or fortunate 
young men. We once heard an eminent 
divine assert, and only half in sport, that 
the rate of living was advancing so incre- 
dibly, that weddings in his experience 
were perceptibly diminishing. The rea- 
sons might have been many and various. 
But we all acknowledged the fact. On 
the other hand, and about the same time, 
a lovely damsel (ah! Clorind«!) whose 
father was not wealthy, who had no pro- 
spective means of support, who could do 
nothing but polka to perfection, who lite- 
rally knew almost nothing, and who con- 
stantly shocked every fairly intelligent 
person by the glaring ignorance betrayed 
by her remarks, informed a friend at one of 
the Saratoga balls, whither he had made 
haste to meet “the best society,” that 
there were “not more than three good 
matches in society!” La Dame aux Ca- 
mélias, Marie Duplessis, was, to our 
fancy, a much more feminine, and admira- 
ble, and moral, and human person, than 
the adored Clorinda. And yet what she 
said was the legitimate result of the state 
of our fashionable society. It worships 
wealth, and the pomp which wealth can 
purchase, more than virtue, genius or 
beauty. We may be told that it has 
always been so in every country, and that 
the fine society of all lands is as profuse 
and flashy as our own. We deny it, 
flatly. Neither English, nor French, nor 
Italian, nor German society, is so un- 
speakably barren as that which is techni- 
cally called “society” here. In London, 
and Paris, and Vienna, and Rome, all the 
really eminent men and women help make 
up the mass of society. A party is not a 
mere ball, but it is a congress of the wit, 
beauty, and fame of the capital. It is 
worth while to if you shall meet 
Macaulay, or Hallam, or Guizot, or Thiers, 
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or Landseer, or Delaroche,—Mrs. Norton, 
the Misses Berry, Madame Recamiér, 
and all the brilliant women and famous 
foreigners. But why should we desert 
the pleasant pages of those men, and the 
recorded gossip of those women, to be 
squeezed flat against a wall, while young 
Doughface pours oyster-gravy down our 
shirt-front, and Caroline Pettitoes won- 
ders at “ Mr. Diisseldorf’s” industry ? 

If intelligent people decline to go, you 
justly remark, it is their own fault. Yes, 
but if they stay away it is very certainly 
their great gain. The elderly people are 
always neglected with us, and nothing 
surprises intelligent strangers more, than 
the tyrannical supremacy of Young Ame- 
rica. But we are not surprised at this 
neglect. How can we be if we have our 
eyes open? When Caroline Pettitoes re- 
treats from the floor to the sofa, and 
instead of a “polker” figures at parties 
as a matron, do you suppose that “tough 
old Joes” like ourselves, are going to de- 
sert the young Caroline upon the floor, for 
Madame Pettitoes upon the sofa? If the 
pretty young Caroline with youth, health, 
freshness, a fine, budding form, and 
wreathed in a semi-transparent haze of 
flounced and flowered gauze, is so vapid 
that we prefer to accost her with our 
eyes alone, and not with our tongues, is 
the same Caroline married into a Madame 
Pettitoes, and fanning herself upon a sofa, 
—no longer particularly fresh, nor young, 
nor pretty, and no longer budding but very 
fully blown,—likely to be fascinating in 
conversation ? We cannot wonder that 
the whole connection of Pettitoes, when 
advanced to the matron state, is entirely 
neglected. Proper homage to age we can 
all pay at home, to our parents and grand- 
parents. Proper respect for some persons 
is best preserved by avoiding their neigh- 
borhood. 

And what, think you, is the influence 
of this extravagant expense and senseless 
show upon these same young men and 
women? We can easily discover. It sa 
their noble ambition, assails their healt 
lowers their estimate of men and their 
reverence for women, cherishes an eager 
and aimless rivalry, weakens true feeling, 
wipes away the bloom of true modesty. 
and induces an ennui, a eye toy: akind 
of dilettante misanthropy, which is only 
the more monstrous because it is undoubt- 
edly real. You shall hear young men of 
intelligence and cultivation, to whom the 
unprecedented circumstances of this coun- 
try offer opportunities of a great and be- 
neficent career, complaining that they 
were born within this blighted circle—re- 
gretting that they were not bakers and 
tallow-chandlers, and under no obligation 
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to keep up appearances—deliberately sur- 
rendering all the golden possibilities of 
that Future which this country, beyond 
all others, holds before them—sighing 
that they are not rich enough to marry 
the girls they love, and bitterly upbraiding 
fortune that they are not millionnaires— 
suffering the vigor of their years to ex- 
hale in idle wishes and pointless regrets— 
disgracing their manhood by lying in wait 
behind their “so gentlemanly ” and “aris- 
tocratic” manners, until they can pounce 
upon “a fortune” and ensnare an heiress 
into matrimony: and so, having dragged 
their gifts, their horses of the sun, into a 
service which shames out of them all 
their native pride and power, they sink in 
the mire, and their peers and emulators 
exclaim that they have “made a good 
thing of it.” 

Are these the processes by which a 
noble race is made and perpetuated? At 
Mrs. Potiphar’s we heard several Pen- 
dennises longing for a similar luxury, 
and announcing their firm purpose, never 
to have wives nor houses, until they could 
have them as splendid as jewelled Mrs. 
Potiphar, and her palace, thirty feet front. 
Where were their heads, and their hearts, 
and their arms? How looks this craven 
despondency, before the stern virtues of 
the ages we call dark? When a man is 
so voluntarily imbecile as to regret he is 
not rich, if that is what he wants, before 
he has struck a blow for wealth; or so 
dastardly as to renounce the prospect of 
love, because, sitting sighing, in velvet 
dressing-gown and slippers, he does not 
see his way clear to ten thousand a year; 
when young women coiffed @ merveille, 
of unexceptionable “style,” who, with or 
without a prospective penny, secretly look 
down upon honest women who struggle 
for a livelihood, like noble and Christian 
beings, and, as such, are rewarded; in 
whose society a man must forget that he 
has ever read, thought, or felt; who 
destroy in the mind, the fair ideal of 
woman, which the genius of art and 
poetry, and love, their inspirer, has crea- 
ted; then it seems to us, it is high time 
that the subject should be regarded not 
as a matter of breaking butterflies upon 
the wheel, but as a sad and sober question, 
in whose solution, all fathers and mothers, 
and the state itself, are interested. When 
keen observers, and men of the world, 
from Europe, are amazed and appalled at 
the giddy whirl and frenzied rush of our 
society—a society singular in history, 
for the exaggerated prominence it assigns 
to wealth, irrespective of the talents that 
amassed it, they and their possessor be- 
ing usually hustled out of sight—is it not 
quite tame to ponder a little upon the 
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Court of Louis XIV., and the “merrie 
days” of King Charles II.? Is it not 
clear that, if what our good wag, with 
caustic irony, called “the best society,” 
were really such, every thoughtful man 
would read upon Mrs. Potiphar’s softly- 
tinted walls, the terrible “mene, mene” 
of an imminent destruction ? 

Venice, in her purple prime of luxury, 
when the famous law was passed, making 
all gondolas black, that the nobles should 
not squander fortunes upon them, was not 
more luxurious than New-York to-day. 
Our hotels have a superficial splendor, 
derived from a profusion of gilt and paint, 
wood and damask. Yet, in not one of 
them can the traveller be so quietly com- 
fortable as in an English Inn, and no- 
where in New-York can the stranger pro- 
cure a dinner, at once so neat and ele- 
gant, and economical, as at scores of Cafés 
in Paris. The fever of display has con- 
sumed comfort. A gondola plated with 
gold was no easier than a black wooden one. 
We could well spare a little gilt upon the 
walls, for more cleanliness upon the public 
table; nor is it worth while to cover the 
walls with mirrors to reflect a want of 
comfort. One prefers a wooden bench to 
a greasy velvet cushion, and a sanded 
floor to a soiled and threadbare carpet. 
An insipid uniformity is the Procustes-bed, 
upon which “society ” is stretched. Every 
new house is the counterpart of every 
other, with the exception of more gilt, if 
the owner can afford it. The interior 
arrangement, instead of being character- 
istic, instead of revealing something of the 
tastes and feelings of the owner, is rigor- 
ously conformed to every other interior. 
The same hollow and tame complaisance 
rules in the intercourse of society. Who 
dares say a, what he thinks 
upon a great topic? What youth ven- 
tures to say sharp things, of slavery, for 
instance, at a polite dinner-table? What 
girl dares wear curls, when Martelle pre- 
scribes puffs or bandeaux? What speci- 
men of Young America dares have his 
trowsers loose or wear straps to them ? 
We want individuality, heroism, and if ne- 
cessary, an uncompromising persistence 
in difference. 

This is the present state of parties. 
They are wildly extravagant, full of sense- 
less display; they are avoided by the 
pleasant and intelligent, and swarm with 
reckless regiments of “Brown’s men.” 
The ends of the earth contribute their 
choicest products to the supper, and there 
is every thing that wealth can purchase, 
and all the spacious splendor that thirty 
feet front can afford. They are hot, and 
crowded, and glaring. There is a little 
weak scandal, venomous, not witty, anda 
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stream of weary platitude, mortifying to 
every sensible person. Will any of our 
Pendennis friends intermit their indigna- 
tion for a moment, and consider how many 
good things they have said or heard du- 
ring the season? If Mr. Potiphar’s eyes 
should chance to fall here, will he reckon 
the amount of satisfaction and enjoyment 
he derived from Mrs. Potiphar’s ball, and 
will that lady candidly confess what she 
gained from it beside weariness and dis- 
gust? What eloquent sermons we re- 
member to have heard in which the sins 
and the sinners of Babylon, Jericho and 
Gomorrah were scathed with holy indig- 
nation. The cloth is very hard upon Cain, 
and completely routs the erring kings of 
Judah. The Spanish Inquisition, too, gets 
frightful knocks, and there is much elo- 
quent exhortation to preach the gospel in 
the interior of Siam. Let it be preached 
there, and God speed the word. But 
also let us have a text or two in Broad- 
way and the Avenue. 

The best sermon ever preached upon 
society, within our knowledge, is “ Vanity 
Fair.” Is the spirit of that story less true 
of New-York than of London? Probably 
we never see Amelia at our parties, nor 
Lieutenant .George Osborne, nor good 
gawky Dobbin, nor Mrs. Rebecca Sharp 
Crawley, nor old Steyne. We are very 
much pained, of course, that any author 
should take such dreary views of human 
nature. We, for our parts, all go to Mrs. 
Potiphar’s to refresh our faith in men and 
women. Generosity, amiability, a catholic 
charity, simplicity, taste, sense, high cul- 
tivation, and intelligence, distinguish our 
parties. The statesman seeks their stimu- 
lating influence; the literary man, after 
the day’s labor, desires the repose of their 
elegant conversation ; the professional man 
and ‘the merchant hurry up from down 
town to shuffle off the coil of heavy duty, 
and forget the drudgery of life in the 
agreeable picture of its amenities and 
graces presented by Mrs. Potiphar’s ball. 
Is this account of the matter, or “ Vanity 
Fair” the satire? What are the pros- 
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pects of any society of which that tale is 
the true history ? 

There is a picture in the Luxembourg 
gallery at Paris, “the Decadence of the 
Romans,” which made the fame and for- 
tune of Couture the painter. It repre- 
sents an orgie in the court of a temple, 
during the last days of Rome. A swarm 
of revellers occupy the middle of the pic- 
ture, wreathed in elaborate intricacy of 
luxurious posture, men and women inter- 
mingled; their faces, in which the old Ro- 
man fire scarcely flickers, brutalized with 
excess of every kind; their heads of 
dishevelled hair bound with coronals of 
leaves, while from goblets of an antique 
grace, they drain the fiery torrent which 
is destroying them. Around the baccha- 
nalian feast stand, lofty upon pedestals, 
the statues of old Rome, looking with 
marble calmness and the severity of a re- 
buke beyond words upon the revellers. A 
youth of boyish grace—a wreath woven 
in his tangled hair, and with red and 
drowsy eyes, sits listless upon one pedes- 
tal, while upon another, stands a boy, in- 
sane with drunkenness, and proffering a 
dripping goblet to the marble mouth of 
the statue. In the corner of the picture, 
as if just quitting the court—Rome finally 
departing—is a group of Romans with 
care-worn brows, and hands raised to 
their faces in melancholy meditation. In 
the very foreground of the picture, which 
is painted with all the sumptuous splendor 
of Venetian art, is a stately vase, around 
which hangs a festoon of gorgeous flowers, 
its end dragging upon the pavement. In 
the background, between the columns, 
smiles the blue sky of Italy—the only 
thing Italian not deteriorated by time. 
The careful student of this picture, if he 
has been long in Paris, is some day star- 
tled by detecting, especially in the faces of 
the women represented, a surprising like- 
ness to the women of Paris, and perceives, 
with a thrill of dismay, that the models 
for this picture of decadent human nature, 
are furnished by the very city in which he 
lives. 
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(Continued from page 59.) 


II, 
QUEBEC AND MONTMORENCI. 


BOUT six o’clock we started for Que- 
bec, one hundred and eighty miles 
distant by the river ; gliding past Longueil 
and Boucherville on the right, and Pointe 
aux Trembles, “so called from having 


been originally covered with aspens,” and 
Bout de U Isle, or the end of the island, on 
the left. Irepeat these names not merely 
for want of more substantial facts to re- 
cord, but because they sounded singularly 
poetic to my ears. There certainly was 
no lie in them. They suggested that 
some simple, and, perchance, heroic hu- 
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man life might have transpired there. 
There is all the poetry in the world in a 
name. It is a poem which the mass of 
men hear and read. What is poetry in the 
common sense, but a string of such jing- 
ling names ? I want nothing better than a 
good word. The name of a thing may 
easily be more than the thing itself to 
me. Inexpressibly beautiful appears the 
recognition by man of the least natural 
fact, and the allying his life to it. All 
the world reiterating this slender truth, 
that aspens once grew there; and the 
swift inference is, that men were there to 
see them. And so it would be with the 
names of our native and neighboring vil- 
lages, if we had not profaned them. 

The daylight now failed us, and we 
went below; but I endeavored to console 
myself for being obliged to make this 
voyage by night, by thinking that I did 
not lose a great deal, the shores being 
low and rather unattractive, and that the 
river itself was much the more interesting 
object. I heard something in the night 
about the boat being at William Henry, 
Three Rivers, and in the Richelieu Rapids, 
but I was still where I had been when I 
lost sight of Pointe aux Trembles. To 
hear a man who has been waked up at 
midnight in the cabin of a steamboat, 
inquiring, “ Waiter, where are we now ?” 
is, as if at any moment of the earth’s re- 
volution round the sun, or of the system 
round its centre, one were to raise himself 
up and inquire of one of the deck hands, 
“ Where are we now ?” 

I went on deck at daybreak, when we 
were thirty or forty miles above Quebec. 
The banks were now higher and more in- 
teresting. There was an “uninterrupted 
succession of white-washed cottages” on 
each side of the river. This is what 
every traveller tells. But it is not to be 
taken as an evidence of the populousness 
of the country in general, hardly even of 
the river banks. They have presented a 
similar appearance for a hundred years. 
The Swedish traveller and naturalist, 
Kalm, who descended this river in 1749, 
says, “It could really be called a village, 
beginning at Montreal and ending at Que- 
bec, which is a distance of more than one 
hundred and eighty miles; for the farm- 
houses, are never above five arpens, and 
sometimes but three asunder, a few places 
excepted.” Even in 1684 Hontan said 
that the houses were not more than a 
gunshot apart at most. Ere long we 
passed Cape Rouge, eight miles above 
Quebec, the mouth of the Chaudiére 
on the — or south side, New 
Liverpoo] Cove with its lumber rafts 
and some shipping; then Sillery and 
Wolfe’s Cove and the Heights of Abraham 
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on the north, with now a view of Capc 
Diamond, and the citadel in front. The 
approach to Quebec was very imposing. 
It was about six o’clock in the morning 
when we arrived. There is but a single 
street under the cliff on the south side of 
the cape, which was made by blasting the 
rocks and filling up the river. Three- 
story houses did not rise more than 
one-fifth or one-sixth the way up the 
nearly perpendicular rock, whose summit 
is three hundred and forty-five feet above 
the water. We saw, as we glided past, 
the sign on the side of the precipice, part 
way up, pointing to the spot where Mont- 
gomery was killed in 1775. Formerly it 
was the custom for those who went to 
Quebec for the first time, to be ducked, or 
else pay a fine. Not even the Governor 
General escaped. But we were toomany 
to be ducked, even if the custom had not 
been abolished. 

Here we were, in the harbor of Quebec, 
still three hundred and sixty miles from 
the mouth of the St. Lawrence, in a basin 
two miles across, where the greatest depth 
is twenty-eight fathoms, and though the 
water is fresh, the tide rises seventeen to 
twenty-four feet, a harbor “large and 
deep enough,” says a British traveller, 
“to hold the English navy.” I may as 
well state that in 1844 the county of Que- 
bec contained about forty-five thousand 
inhabitants, (the city and suburbs hav- 
ing sbout forty-three thousand); about 
twenty-eight thousand being Canadians 
of French origin; eight thousand British ; 
over seven thousand natives of Ireland ; 
one thousand five hundred natives of Eng- 
land; the rest Scotch and others. Thirty- 
six thousand belong to the Church of 
Rome. 

Separating ourselves from the crowd, 
we walked up a narrow street, thence as- 
cended by some wooden steps, called the 
Break-neck Stairs, into another steep, nar- 
row, and zig-zag street, blasted through 
the rock, which last led through a low 
massive stone portal, called Prescott Gate, 
the principal thoroughfare into the Upper 
Town. This passage was defended by 
cannon, with a guard-house over it, a 
sentinel at his post, and other soldiers at 
hand ready to relieve him. I rubbed my 
eyes to be sure that I was in the nine- 
teenth century, and was not entering one 
of those portals which sometimes adorn the 
frontispieces of new editions of old black- 
letter volumes. I thought it would be a 
good place to read Froissart’s Chronicles. It 
was sucha reminiscence of the middle ages 
as Scott’s novels. Men apparently dwelt 
there for security. Peace be unto them! 
As if the inhabitants of New-York were 
to go over to Castle William to live! 
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What a place it must be to bring up 
children! Being safe through the gate 
we naturally took the street which was 
steepest, and after a few turns found our- 
selves on the Durham Terrace, a wooden 
platform on the site of the old castle of 
St. Louis, still one hundred and fifteen 
feet below the summit of the citadel, over- 
looking the Lower Town, the wharf where 
we had landed, the harbor, the Isle of 
Orleans, and the river and surrounding 
country to a great distance. It was lit- 
erally a splendid view. We could see 
six or seven miles distant, in the north- 
east, an indentation in the lofty shore of 
the northern channel, apparently on one 
side of the harbor, which marked the 
mouth of the Montmorenci, whose cele- 
brated fall was only a few rods in the 
rear. 

Ata shoe-shop, whither we were directed 
for this purpose we got some of our Ameri- 
can money changed into English. I found 
that American hard money would have 
answered as well, excepting cents, which 
fell very fast before their pennies, it tak- 
ing two of the former to make one of the 
latter, and often the penny, which had 
cost us two cents did us the service of one 
cent only. Moreover, our robust cents 
were compelled to meet on even terms a 
crew of vile half-penny tokens, and bung- 
town coppers, which had more brass in 
their composition, and so perchance made 
their way in the world. Wishing to get 
into the citadel, w were directed to the 
Jesuits’ Barracks, —a good part of the 
public buildings here are barracks.—to 
get a pass of the Town Major. We did 
not heed the sentries at the gate, nor did 
they us, and what under the sun they 
were placed there for, unless to hinder a 
free circulation of the air, was not appar- 
ent. There we saw soldiers eating their 
breakfasts in their mess room, from bare 
wooden tables in camp fashion. We were 
continually meeting with soldiers in the 
streets, carrying funny little tin pails of 
all shapes, even semicircular, as if made 
to pack conveniently. I supposed that 
they contained their dinners, so many 
slices of bread and butter to each, per- 
chance. Sometimes they were carrying 
some kind of military chest on a sort of 
bier or hand-barrow, with a springy, un- 
dulating, military step, all passengers giv- 
ing way to them, even the charette drivers 
stopping for them to pass—as if the bat- 
tle were being lost from an inadequate 
supply of powder. There was a regiment 
of Highlanders, and, as I understood, of 
Royal Irish, in the city; and by this time 
there was a regiment of Yankees also. I 
had already observed, looking up even 
from the water, the head and shoulders 
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of some General Poniatowsky, with an 
enormous cocked hat and gun, peering over 
the roof of a house, away up where the 
chimney caps commonly are with us, as 
it were a caricature of war and military 
awfulness ; but I had not gone far up St. 
Louis street before my riddle was solved, 
by the apparition of a real live Highlander 
under a cocked hat, and with his knees 
out, standing and marching sentinel on 
the ramparts, between St. Louis and St. 
John’s Gate. (It must be a holy war 
that is waged there.) We stood close by 
without fear and looked at him. His legs 
were somewhat tanned, and the hair had 
begun to grow on them, as sume of our’ 
wise men predict that it will in such cases, 
but I did not think they were remarkable 
in any respect. Notwithstanding all his 
watuke gear, when I inquired of him the 
way to the Plains of Abraham, he could 
not answer me without betraying some 
bashfulness through his broad Scotch. 
Soon after, we passed another of these 
creatures standing sentry at the St. Louis 
Gate, who let us go by without shooting 
us, or even demanding the countersign. 
We then began to go through the gate, 
which was so thick and tunnel-like, as to 
remind me of those lines in Claudian’s 
Old Man of Verona, about the getting out 
of the gate being the greater part of a 
journey ;—as you might imagine yourself 
crawling through an architectural vig- 
nette at the re of a black-letter volume. 
We were then reminded that we had been 
in a fortress, from which we emerged by 
numerous zig- in a ditch-like road, 
going a considerable distance to advance a 
few rods, where they could have shot us 
two or three times over, if their minds 
had been disposed as their guns were. 
The greatest, or rather the most promi- 
nent, part of this city was constructed 
with the design to offer the deadliest resist- 
ance to leaden and iron missiles, that 
might be cast against it. But it is a re- 
markable meteorological and psychologi- 
cal fact, that it is rarely known to rain 
lead with much violence, except on places 
so constructed. Keeping on about a mile 
we came to the Plains of Abraham,—for 
having got through with the Saints, we 
come next to the Patriarchs. Here the 
Highland regiment was being reviewed, 
while the band stood on one side and 
played,—methinks it was “ La Claire Fon- 
taine,” the national air of the Canadian 
French. This is - site where a real 
battle once took p! to commemorate 
which they have S a sham fight here 
almost every day since. The Highlanders 
manceuvred very well, and if the preci- 
sion of their movements was less remark- 
able, they did not appear so stiffly erect 
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as the English or Royal Irish, but haa a 
more elastic and graceful gait, like a herd 
of their own red deer, or as if accustomed 
to stepping down the sides of mountains. 
But they made a sad impression on the 
whole, for it was obvious that all true 
manhood was in the process of being drill- 
ed out of them. I have no doubt that 
soldiers well drilled are, as a class, pecu- 
liarly destitute of originality and indepen- 
dence. The officers appeared like men 
dressed above their condition. It is im- 
possible to give the soldier a good educa- 
tion, without making hima deserter. His 
natural foe is the government that drills 
him. What would any philanthropist, 
who felt an interest in these men’s wel- 
fare, naturally do, but first of all teach 
them so to respect themselves, that they 
could not be hired for this work, whatever 
might be the consequences to this govern- 
ment or that ;—not drill a few, but edu- 
cate all. I observed one older man among 
them, gray as a wharf-rat, and supple as 
an eel, marching lock-step with the rest 
who would have to pay for that elastic 


t. 
We returned to the citadel along the 
heights, plucking such flowers as grew 
there. There was an abundance of suc- 
cory still in blossom, broad-leaved golden- 
rod, butter-cups, thorn-bushes, Canada 
thistles, and ivy, on the very summit of 
Cape Diamond. I also found the bladder- 
campion in the neighborhood. We there 
enjoyed an extensive view, which I will 
describe in another place. Our pass, 
which stated that all the rules were “to 
be strictly enforced,” as if they were de- 
termined to keep up the resemblance of 
reality to the last gasp, epened-to us the 
Dalhousie Gate, and we were conducted 
over the citadel by a bare-legged High- 
lander in cocked hat and full regimentals. 
He told us that he had been here about 
three years, and had formerly been sta- 
tioned at Gibraltar. As if his regiment, 
having perchance been nestled amid the 
rocks of Edinburgh Castle, must flit from 
rock to rock thenceforth over the earth’s 
surface, like a bald eagle, or other bird of 
prey, from eyrie to eyrie. As we were 
going out, we met the Yankees coming in, 
in a body, headed by a red-coated officer 
called the commandant, and escorted by 
many citizens, both English and French 
Canadian. I therefore immediately fell 
into the procession, and went round the 
citadel again with more intelligent guides, 
carrying, as before, all my effects with me. 
Seeing that nobody walked with the red- 
coated commandant, I attached myself to 
him, and though I was not what is called 
well he did not know whether to 
repel me or not, for I talked like one who 
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was not aware of any deficiency in that 
respect. Probably there was not one 
among all the Yankees who went to 
Canada this time, who was not more 
splendidly dressed than I was. It would 
have been a poor story if I had not en- 
joyed some distinction. I had on my 
“bad-weather clothes,” like Olaf Try- 
gresson the Northman, when he went to 
the Thing in England, where, by the way, 
he won his bride. As we stood by the 
thirty-two-pounder on the summit of Cape 
Diamond, which is fired three times a day, 
the commandant told me that it would 
carry to the Isle of Orleans, four miles 
distant, and that no hostile vessel could 
come round the island. I now saw the 
subterranean or, rather, “casemated bar- 
racks” of the soldiers, which I had not 
noticed before, though I might have 
walked over them. They had very nar- 
row windows, serving as loop-holes for 
musketry, and small iron chimneys rising 
above the ground. There we saw the 
soldiers at home and in an undress, split- 
ting wood—I looked to see whether with 
swords or axes—and in various ways en- 
deavoring to realize that their nation was 
now at peace with this part of the world. 
A part of each regiment, chiefly officers, 
are allowed to marry. A grandfatherly, 
would-be-witty Englishman, could give a 
Yankee whom he was patronizing, no 
reason for the bare knees of the High- 
landers, other than oddity. The rock 
within the citadel is a little convex, so 
that shells falling on it would roll toward 
the circumference, where the barracks of 
the soldiers and officers are; it has been 
proposed, therefore, to make it slightly 
concave, so that they may roll into the 
centre, where they would be comparatively 
harmless; and it is estimated that to do 
this would cost twenty thousand pounds 
sterling. It may be well to remember 
this when I build my next house, and 
have the roof “all correct” for bomb- 
shells. 

At mid-afternoon we made haste down 
Sault au Matelot-street, towards the Falls 
of Montmorenci, about eight miles down 
the St. Lawrence, on the north side, leav- 
ing the further examination of Quebec till 
our return. On our way, we saw men in 
the streets sawing logs pit-fashion, and 
afterward, with a common wood-saw and 
horse, cutting the planks into squares for 
paving the streets. This ealeed very 
shiftless, especially in a country abound- 
ing in water-power, and reminded me 
that I was no longer in Yankee land. I 
found, on inquiry, that the excuse for this 
was, that labor was so cheap; and I 
thought, with some pain, how cheap men 
are here! I have since learned that the 
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English traveller, Warburton, remarked, 
soon after landing at Quebec, that every 
thing was cheap there but men. That 
must be the difference between going 
thither from New and from Old England. 
I had already observed the dogs har- 
nessed to their littie milk-carts, which 
contain a single large can, lying asleep in 
the gutters, regardless of the houses, 
while they rested from their labors, at dif- 
ferent stages of the ascent in the Upper 
Town. I was surprised at the regular 
and extensive use made of these animals 
for drawing, not only milk, but groceries, 
wood, &c. It reminded me that the dog 
commonly is not put to any use. Cats 
catch mice; but dogs only worry the 
cats. Kalm, a hundred years ago, saw 
sledges here for ladies to ride in, drawn 
by a pair of dogs. He says, “A middle- 
aized dog is sufficient to draw a single 

n, when the roads are good ;” and he 
was told by old people, that horses were 
very scarce in their youths, and almost all 
the land-carriage was then effected by 
dogs. They made me think of the Esqui- 
maux, who, in fact, are the next people on 
the north. Charlevoix says, that the first 
horses were introduced in 1665. 

We crossed Dorchester Bridge, over the 
St. Charles, the little river in which Car- 
tier, the discoverer of the St. Lawrence, 
put his ships, and spent the winter of 
1535, and found ourselves on an excellent 
macadamized road, called Le Chemin de 
Beauport. We had left Concord Wednes- 
day morning, and we endeavored to re- 
alize that now, Friday morning, we were 
taking a walk in Canada, in the Seigniory 
of Beauport, a foreign country, which a 
few days before had seemed almost as 
far off as England and France. Instead 
of rambling to Flint’s Pond or the Sud- 
bury Meadows, we found ourselves, after 
being a little detained in cars and steam- 
boats—after spending half a night at Bur- 
lington, and half a day at Montreal— 
taking a walk down the bank of the St. 
Lawrence to the Falls of Montmorenci 
and elsewhere. Well, I thought to my- 
self, here I am in a foreign country ; let 
me have my eyes about me, and take it 
all in. It already looked and felt a good 
deal colder than it had in New England, 
as we might have expected it would. I 
realized fully that I was four degrees 
nearer the pole, and shuddered at the 
thought ; and I wondered if it were pos- 
sible that the peaches might not be all 
gone when I returned. It was an atmos- 
phere that made me think of the fur-trade, 
which is so interesting a department in 
Canada, for I had for all head covering a 
thin palm-leaf hat without lining, that 
cost twenty-five cents, and over my coat 
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one of those unspeakably cheap, as well as 
thin, brown linen sacks of the Oak Hall 
pattern, which every summer appear all 
over New England, thick as the leaves 
upon the trees. It was a thoroughly Yan- 
kee costume, which some of my fellow- 
travellers wore in the cars to save their 
coats a dusting. I wore mine, at first, be- 
cause it looked better than the coat it 
covered, and last, because two coats were 
warmer than one, though one was thin 
and dirty. I never wear my best coat on 
a journey, though perchance I could show 
a certificate to prove that I have a more 
costly one, at least, at home, if that were 
all that a gentleman required. It is not 
wise for a traveller to dressed. 
should no more think of it than of putting 
on aclean dicky and blacking my shoes 
to go a fishing; as if you were going out 
to dine, when, in fact, the genuine travel- 
ler is going out to work hard, and fare 
harder—to eat a crust by the way-side 
whenever he can get it. Honest travel- 
ling is about as dirty work as you can do, 
and a man needs a pair of overalls for 
it. As for blacking my shoes in such a 
case, I should as soon think of blacking 
my face. I carry a piece of tallow to 
preserve the leather, and keep out the 
water; that’s all; and many an officious 
shoe-black, who carried off my shoes 
when I was slumbering, mistaking me 
for a gentleman, has had occasion to re- 
pent it before he produced a gloss on 
them. 

My pack, in fect, was home-made, for 
I keep a short list of those articles which, 
from frequent experience, I have found 
indispensable to the foot traveller; and 
when I am about to start, I have only to 
consult that, to be sure that nothing is 
omitted, and, what is more important, 
nothing superfluous inserted. Most of 
my fellow-travellers carried carpet-bags, 
or valises. Sometimes one had two or 
three ponderous yellow valises in his clutch, 
at each pitch of the as if we were 
going to have another rush for seats ; and 
when there was a rush in earnest, and 
there were not a few, I would see my man 
in the crowd, with two or three affection- 
ate lusty fellows along each side of his 
arm, between his shoulder and his valises, 
which last held them tight to his back, 
like the nut on the end of ascrew. I 
could not help asking in my mind—what 
so great cause for showing Canada to 
those valises, when perhaps your very 
nieces had to stay at home for want of an 
escort ? I should have liked to be present 
when the custom-house officer came aboard 
of him, and asked him to declare upon 
his honor if he had any thing but wearing 
apparel in them. Even the elephant car- 
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ries but a small trunk on his journeys. 
The perfection of travelling is to travel 
without baggage. After considerable re- 
flection and experience, I have concluded, 
that the best bag for the foot traveller 
is made with a handkerchief, or, if he 
study appearances, a piece of stiff brown 
paper, well tied up, with a fresh piece 
within to put outside when the first is 
torn. That is good for both town and 
country, and none will know but you are 
carrying home the silk for a new gown 
for your wife, when it may be a dirty 
shirt. A bundle which you can carry 
literally under your arm, and which will 
shrink and swell with its contents. I 
never found the carpet-bag of equal capa- 
city, which was not a bundle of itself. 
We styled ourselves the knights of the 
umbrella and the bundle; for wherever 
we went, whether to Notre Dame or Mount 
Royal, or the Champ-de-Mars, to the 
Town Major’s or the Bishop’s Palace, to 
the Citadel, with a bare-legged Highland- 
er for our escort, or to the Plains of Abra- 
ham, to dinner or to bed, the umbrella 
and the bundle went with us; for we wish- 
ed to be ready to digress at any moment. 
We made it our home nowhere in particu- 
lar, but everywhere where our umbrella 
and bundle were. It would have been an 
amusing circumstance, if the Mayor of 
one of those cities had politely inquired 
where we were staying. We could only 
have answered, that we were staying with 
his honor for the time being. I was 
amused when, after our return, some green 
ones inquired if we found it easy to get 
accommodated ; as if we went abroad to 
get accommodated, when we can get that 
at home. 

We met with many charettes, bringing 
wood and stone to the city. The most ordi- 
nary-looking horses travelled faster than 
ours, or, perhaps they were ordinary-look- 
ing, because, as I am told, the Canadians do 
not use the curry-comb. Moreover, it is 
said, that on the approach of winter, their 
horses acquire an increased quantity of 
hair, to protect them from the cold. If 
this be true, some of our horses would 
make you think winter were approaching, 
even in mid-summer. We soon began to 
see women and girls at work in the fields, 
digging potatoes alone, or bundling up the 
grain which the men cut. They appeared 
in rude health, with a great deal of color 
in their cheeks, and, if their occupation 
had made them coarse, it impressed me 
as better in its effects than making shirts 
at fourpence a piece, or doing nothing at 
all; unless it be chewing slate pencils, 
with still smaller results. They were 
much more agreeable objects, with their 
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great broad-brimmed hats and flowing 
dresses, than the men and boys. We 
afterward saw them doing various other 
kinds of work ; indeed, I thought that we 
saw more women at work out of doors 
than men. On our return, we observed in 
this town a girl with Indian boots, nearly 
two feet high, taking the harness off a 
dog. The purity and transparency of the 
atmosphere were wonderful. When we 
had been walking an hour, we were sur- 
prised, on turning round, to see how near 
the city, with its glittering tin roofs, still 
looked. A village ten miles off did not 
appear to be more than three or four. I 
was convinced that you could see objects 
distinctly there much farther than here. 
It is true, the villages are of a dazzling 
white, but the dazzle is to be referred, 
perhaps, to the transparency of the at- 
mosphere, as much as to the whitewash. 

We were now fairly in the village of 
Beauport, though there was still but one 
road, the houses stood close upon this, 
without any front-yards, and at any angle 
with it,as if they had dropped down. 
being set with more reference to the road 
which the sun travels. It being about sun- 
down, and the Falls not far off, we began 
to look round for a lodging. for we prefer- 
red to put up at a private house, that we 
might see more of the inhabitants. We 
inquired first at the most promising look- 
ing houses, if indeed any were promising. 
When we knocked, they shouted some 
French word for come in, perhaps entrez, 
and we asked for a lodging in English; 
but we found, unexpectedly, that they 
spoke French only. Then we went along 
and tried another house, being gene- 
rally saluted by a rush of two or three 
little curs, which readily distinguished a 
foreigner, and which we were prepared 
now to hear bark in French. Our first 
question would be, Parlez-vous Anglais? 
but the invariable answer was, Non, mon- 
sieur ; and we soon found that the inha- 
bitants were exclusively French Cana- 
dians, and nobody spoke English at all, 
any more than in France; that, in fact, we 
were in a foreign country, where the inha- 
bitants uttered not one familiar sound to 
us. Then we tried by turns to talk French 
with them, in which we succeeded some- 
times pretty well, but for the most part, 
pretty ill. Pouvez-vous nous donner un 
lit cette nuit? we would ask, and then 
they would answer with French volubi- 
lity, so that we could catch only a word 
here and there. We could understand 
the women and children generally better 
than the men, and they us; and thus, 
after a while, we would learn that they 
had no more beds than they used. 


(To be continued.) 
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A GLANCE AT HAVANA.* 





Ts day is breaking, and we 
are in the Gulf of Mexico, 
— the Moro —_ a 
ouse looming through 
dy dimness of the dawn, and 
casting its heavy, irregular sha- 
dow upon the deep blue waters 
which lie between us and it. 
There is not a breath of air. 
Not a ray of sunlight has gild- 
ed even the tops of those low, 
heavily undulating hills which 
bound the horizon landward, 
and which are all that we see 
of Cuba, and yet the dewy 
chillness with which the north- 
ern Aurora shivers across the 
sky is not here. Already the 
air is dry and warm, and sul- 
triness sinks heavily upon us. 
In nautical phrase, we made 
the Moro light last evening 
about nine o’clock; but since 
then we have been te: dyn off 





and on” with just enough steam ||™, 
up to keep. the dies lazily 
plashing through the placid 


water, and steerage way upon 
the steamer; for the port is 
closed between sundown and sunrise ; and 
any vessel, Spanish or foreign, which 
should attempt the passage of that nar- 
row inlet which runs up between the 
Moro and that little low fort wit: the 
round towers, would be fired upon by 
the sentinel who did not wish to occupy 
a very small apartment on the lowest 
floor of one of those buildings. 

We approach the ramparts; and while 
we are yet within their shadow there is a 
sudden lightening behind them; and all at 
once, the sun, in full glory, blazes upon 
us. The Spanish flag appears as if by 
magic upon one staff on the castle wall 
and immediately afterward, from one 0 
three others grouped together at a little 
distance, float signals which tell the 
Habaneros that an American steamer is 
off the harbor. The revolution of our 
paddles is quickened, our bows are turned 
towards the little inlet, and as we come 
abreast of the light-house we see that a 
small boat issues from its shadow to meet 
us. It contains our pilot. We stop to 
take him on board, for he is not so quick 
and so wide awake as the last man who 
left our deck wheh we were in sight of 
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HARBOR OF HAVANA. 


Sandy Hook, and does not care to board 
us while we are under way. He ascends 
the side with gravity, and as he passes 
deliberately up to the wheel-house gives 
us time to reniark that he is a solemn 
looking Spaniard, with close cut gray 
hair, and face shaved as clean as if he had 
just come from the hands of the factotum 
of one ee ee +B pg wen g 
jipija, which we a Panama, 
the rim of which is so narrow and so 
much curled, that it presents toour North- 
ern eyes @ ludicrous contrast to his so- 
lemn visage and manner. He 
ee ee Se oo 
house, not deigning to to: wheel, 
and directs the steersman with a grave 
and peremptory motion of the fand, 
sometimes acco’ ied by a sonorous 
word. He may truly be at his ease, for 
his task is a sinecure. The entrance to 
the harbor of Havana is the plainest pos- 
sible sailing; and were it an American or 
ob greta apstierecth 3 argh 
into it would as a patent 
either a a ‘ed has been 
establis i 

saul s ungiest Wb aaa dex ene toee 





* We yield to custom, and use the corrupt form Havana, instead of the correct, “Habana.” The substita- 


tion of o for b is common with the unedu 8 
which are the tombstones of the 


which tas died out of a nation. 


jards themselves, and ee een 


= iosaek Geniean anaes 


the beta, and thelta (th as in this) for the delta of their ancestors of Marathon and Thermopyle. 
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resented as a slight offered to the autho- 
rities. The Captain of the Port, an offi- 
cer of dignity and influence, has absolute 
power over every vessel which enters it ; 
which he exerts even to the assigning of a 
place where she shall lie at anchor. The ves- 
sel, therefore, which should enter the har- 
bor unpiloted would be pretty sure to find 
herself ordered: into the most inconven- 
ient position which his ingneuity could 
possibly discover. If a steamer, for 
instance, she would be placed a mile away 
from the coal yards, which are all in 
one spot, and would be put to great ex- 

in procuring the n fuel. 
Hence the superfluous services of a pilot 
are always accepted from motives of in- 
terest and economy. 

The Moro, of which we have heard so 
much, towers above us upon a bluff, rocky 
promontory. It is a large work, of 
which we can but see two sides; one fa- 
cing the Gulf, and one the narrow en- 
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trance to the harbor ; and at the angle of 
these stands the light-house. The castle 
is built of the straw-colored, calcareous 
atone, which abounds upon the island, and 
its sunny color somewhat softens the frown 
with which it looks down from its pre- 
cipitous post. The light-house, which 
shoots up fifty or sixty feet above the 
ramparts, is built of the same material, and 
much after the model of the Eddystone. 
The light, which told us last night that 
we were near our haven, is one of the 
best in the world. It is a revolver, and 
in a clear night can be seen from the 
maintopmast head of a vessel thirty miles 
at sea. It was built not many years ago 
by a Frenchman, and iwieurvel| by French- 
men; for, as we shall have occasion to 
notice hereafter, Spaniards have not the 
mechanical skill to master such a mystery 
as the working, much more the contri- 
vance and erection of even so simple a 
machine as a revolving light. © 


ENTRANCE TO THE HARBOR OF HAVANA WITH THE MORO AND PUNTA CASTLES. 


The position of the castle gives it ab- 
solute control of the to the har- 
bor, which we now discover is but a few 
hundred yards wide, while, from the 
walls which look towards the Gulf, a 
strong arm could throw a stone into water 
too deep for anchorage. <A gale of wind 
dashes h ocean waves against the 


uge ves 
rocky base of the fort, flinging the spray 
up to the lantern of the light-house ; yet 
so completely is the harbor locked within 
the land, that even at such times but a 
fe — swell is felt within a cable’s 


the entrance. Directly op- 


posite the Moro is the small fort which 
attracted our eye when we first looked 
landward. It isthe Punta (Castillo Pun- 
ta, or Castle on the Point), which is only 
less famous in Cuban annals than the 
Moro. Indeed in antiquity and the as- 
sociation of Spain’s better days, it pos- 
sesses much greater interest than its more 
powerful neighbor. It is the second for- 
tress built by the Spaniards at Havana ; and 
at the time of its construction controlled 
the harbor, as the Moro does now. It is, 
of course, built upon principles which 
were long ago exploded as completely as 
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FORT CABANOS SEEN FROM THE CITY, 


any bombshell ever sent from or against 
its gray, time-worn walls. Now, it is 


used only as a garrison or state prison. 
Its pepper-box turrets, antiquated form, 
and crumbling walls, are the first intima- 


tion which the visitor of Havana receives 
that he is approaching a city whose build- 
ings are not of yesterday and have a his- 
tory. 

We pass the Punta and the Moro, and 
on our left, just behind the latter, is the 
Cabafios, an enormous work, to garrison 
which properly requires a small army. 
General Concha, when Viceroy, said to 
an American, that to take it, was the work 
of forty thousand men. The American 
was courteous and prudent enough not to 
reply, that that depended on who were 
the besiegers, and who the besieged. 
Like the Moro, the Cabafios is built of 
the pale yellow stone of the place; and 
so precipitous is its site, and so identical 
is its material with that of the spot upon 
which it stands, that it is almost impossi- 
ble to discover where the rock ends, and 
the masonry i The huge fort 
seems to have been a natural formation ; 
an inevitable and fitting termination of 
rock, which, from its inherent tendencies, 
has shot up into walls, bastions and 
escarpments. This work commands the 
Moro and the city; and it must be re- 
duced before any force, however great, 
could hold either of those places for half 
an hour. The best view of the Cabafios 
is to be obtained on the city side of the 
harbor, from an unfinished building in 
course of erection behind the Jntendencia, 


near the Palace. This building, quite a 
small one, has been unfinished for nearly 
twenty years; the work never having 
been abandoned. Two or three men 
have, during that time, daily cut a while, 
not with chisels, but with broad, thin 
bladed axes, at the stone which has crept 
into its walls. It is not uncommon in 
Havana to see. men at work at small 
buildings commenced so long ago that the 
stones yet to be built up have lain upon 
the ground until they have become green 
and mossy by exposure to the weather. 
There can be no doubt that there are now, 
and, should the tripartite treaty be made, 
will be twenty years hence, two sallow in- 
dividuals in greasy jipijapa hats chipping 
away at two pieces of yellow stone for the 
unfinished building behind the Intenden- 
cia. Opposite to the Cabafios, upon our 
right, is the carcel, or principal prison of 
the place. It is a white building, between 
four and five hundred feet in length. From 
it Lopez was led into the wide , of 
which it forms one side, to suffer death 
by the garote vil. We catch a glimpse 
of the Paseo Isabel II., and some large 
factories as we pass on, and in a few 
minutes are in the open harbor of Ha- 
vana. It is of irregular shape; widening 
suddenly after its narrow entrance is 
passed, and being about two miles and 
a quarter in length, and a mile and 
three quarters across at its widest part. 
Into it the city curves in a semicircle of 
wharves, and public walks and buildings. 
It has no other communication with 
the Gulf than its entrance; and as the 
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tides will hardly turn a cock-boat, its 
waters are almost stagnant. Into them 
the drainage with the refuse of the city, 
and the alluvial wash of the surrounding 


country, constantly pour ; and there they. 


remain, decomposing in the sluggish reser- 
voir. Even the surface is so undisturbed 
that the rain which falls upon it does 
not mingle thoroughly with the salt 
water below; so that in the wet season 
there is a stratum over the harbor, which 
is little more than brackish. Countless 
numbers of those slow-moving jellies, 
known to boys as stinging-galls, float 
lazily about it; and so filled is it with 
vegetable and animal matter, decomposed 
to a phosphorescent state, that at night 
the boatmen seem to be propelling their 
clumsy barks by flaming swords; so 
bright and continuous is the gleam of the 
oar as it passes through the water. And 
this is more than the phosphorescence of 
tropical climes ; for a few minutes’ vigor- 
ous pulling will take us into the Gulf, 
wherea fitful flash breaks but now and then, 
like a smile upon the solemn azure of its 
surface. All through the glowing sum- 
mer, pestilence broods upon the surface 
of this huge cesspool. Its vapor en- 
shrouds the form of Death to those who 
were not born to breathe it, or who have 
not once fought and conquered the grim 
monarch in this guise. It is forbidden on 
all the national vessels stationed here, 
except those of Spain, to use the water of 
the harbor to wash the decks. Save in 
extreme necessity, no boat leaves them 
for the shore, or returns, after sundown ; 
and when debilitating sickness makes 
its appearance among officers and crew, 
the first remedy sought, and the most 
effectual, is a cruise of two or three days 
in the open Gulf. So it must ever be, 
until another communication is opened 
with the Gulf, which might be easily 
done ; and feeble as is the tide, its flow 
would then do much to purify the waters 
of what is now, under the summer’s sun, 
but a foul and seething caldron, from 
which mortality steams up. 

We at length come to anchor. A boat 
with the Spanish flag comes alongside, 
and our captain descends, and asks the 
privilege of landing his mails and passen- 
gers; giving to the deputy of the Captain 
of the Port, the passports of all whose 
destiny is Havana, or who wish to go on 
shore. A Spanish officer makes his ap- 
pearance upon the deck, a pair of puny 
sentinels is placed at each companion way, 
and no communication is allowed with 
the shore, until the permission of the Cap- 
tain of the Port is received. Our captain 
and certain privileged persons can then 
leave the boat ; but the passengers must 
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wait until their passports have been ex- 
amined, and a special permit is made out 
for each one like the following : 

Warrant oF DisemBarKaTion in favor of 
Don William Smith, a native of New-York, by 
profession a purser, who has arrived at this 
port this day, in the American steamer Che- 
rokee, from New-York.” 

On the back of this are the following 
“ Regulations” :— 

“It is necessary to present this warrant at 
the Custom House to take out e or ef- 
fects, and to the landlord of the house or es- 
tablishment to which the bearer may go to 
dwell, that notice may be taken of it. To 
leave the city, a pass or travelling license is 
necessary. The may be obtained during 
the first month by mere exhibition of this 
warrant. The license, which is good for 
twelve months may be obtained by applying 
to the Commissary of Barriers, and the Cap- 
tain of the District, and afterward to the 
Government office. These licenses will be 
given gratis to declared paupers, to lads un- 
der 16 who may come from Spain in search 
of work, to the shipwrecked, and to military 
men, or other functionaries sent by govern- 
mert upon some transient mission. 

“ Any person who arrives without a pass- 
port, or who neglects to comply with the 
above instructions, will be liable to a fine of 
at least ten dollars. 

“No stranger can reside in the island 
more than three months without obtaining a 
letter of domicil, which he will apply for by 
memorial through the Consul of his nation. 

“No position excuses any person, what- 
ever may be his rank or nation, from the ob- 
servance of the laws of the government or 
the existing police regulations.” 

This document bears the signatures of 
three officials, or it may be of none; for 
either may attach to it merely his rubric 
which an American school boy este 
call a flourish, and which is so important 
a matter among the Spaniards that it is a 
legal signature without a name, while a 
name without a rubrica would be looked 
at with suspicion, to say the least. For 
this permit the Spaniard pays one dollar ; 
the foreigner two. We gladly pay the 
fee, and in our thankfulness to get on 
shore press a double gratuity upon our 
chamber-man, who with alacrity leans 
over the side and shouts “ botero !” 

Ere the permit had reached us, the sun 
was high in the heavens, and as we look 
down upon the boats which now swarm 
around the steamer, tk» water seems to 
glow and sear the eyeballs like molten 
iron. Every object looks yellow, and is 
surrounded by a quivering halo of heat. 
The stunted verdure upon the hills which 
shut in the harbor, has a jaundiced hue. 
It is not parched; for it is of the vegetable 
salamander species, and would not wilt 
were it transplanted to the well-known 
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hothouse of D. E. Vil, Esqr.; but it 
wears its unhealthy look with a natural 
air, which seems to say that even vegeta- 
ble life in this country is in some myste- 
rious way dependent upon the action of 
torpid livers. 

Among the motley fleet of boats, we 
notice some which are evidently not oc- 
cupied by Spaniards: What country can 
have produced those very queer, uncom- 
fortable looking “customers” who fill half- 
a-dozen small boats, and who throng that 
huge barge which slowly approaches us, 
to that degree that it looks like a huge 
human hive upon the waters. Restless 
and eager, they evidently undergo the te- 
dium of their slow passage with ill-re- 
strained impatience. Most of them are 
tall and spare; but save a few who have 
evidently caught the yellow hue of every 
thing around them, not one seems want- 
ing in energy or strength. Lean and 
haggard as they are, they could evidently 
sweep all the Spaniards around them 
from the face of the earth, and find it but 
a moment’s pastime. Look at their faces, 
and you will see that they are thinking 
so now. Yet what scarecrows they are! 
With long beards and longer hair ; un- 
kempt, unwashed; with shirts Isabella- 
color (Isabella was the name of a Span- 
ish queen who vowed to the Virgin that 
she would not change her linen for a 
whole year, and kept her vow); their 
boots of the same color; their trowsers 
sustained by the attraction of adhesion or 
by one very conspicuous suspender, and 
thrust knee deep into their boots ; a dingy 
red sash about each waist; their upper 
garment of any shape or no shape, sup- 
posing it to exist at all; and hats in speak- 
ing of which no one could by any possi- 
bility irritate Moliere’s Dr. Pancrace by 
saying that they had “form;” every other 
right hand garnished with a long rifle, 
each one of them looks like the genius of 
famine bound upon a desperate expedi- 
tion for the procurement of needful sup- 
plies. Whence come they? They came 
last from yonder steamer which brought 
them from Chagres whither they came 
from California. These are the reai 

“Californians” that you read about. The 
others that you meet sometimes in Broad- 
way, or see at Christy’s or the Opera 
House, are a spurious article: these are 
the “only original, and all others are 
counterfeit” Californians. They are the 
men who go to the new el dorado from 
the banks of the Mississippi. Mighty 
hunters they are; but unlike Nimrod, it 
may reasonably be feared, not always “be- 
fore the Lord.” They have made whet 
they call “their pile,” and are returning, 
most of them to scatter or to double it at 
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brag ; others to see the more reputable and 
more fatal excitement of stock operations ; 
some have visions of a seat in the Legis- 
lature, mayhap even in Congress; some 
think that they will enter fashionable 
life; but hardly one of the haggard, ragged 
throng has computed carefully the com- 
fort which a judicious employment of 
his little gold heap would insure him. 
But here they come pell-meli. They have 
worked their way through the compact 
crowd of little boats to the side of our 
steamer, which is to take them to New 
Orleans,—that in which they came being 
bound for New-York,—and now, with the ; 
restless eagerness of ‘Americans, they are 
beginning to throng up the already over- 
loaded passage way, which leads in a 
gently inclined plain up the vessel’s side. 
To the elaborate and circumlocutory Cas- 
tilian imprecations of the boatmen, they 
reply with a directness and intensity 
which unmistakably declares their Anglo- 
Saxon lineage, and push as directly and 
intently forward. The struggling throng 
upon the passage-way impedes their 
progress, and straightway, impatient 
of the delay, which is not of the least 
real consequence to them, they begin to 
clamber up the -side of the steamer, 
rifles and all, as if they were boarding 
her in earnest; and having reached the 
upper deck, and gained five minutes 
which they cannot use, they lean their 
rusty beards over the side, and take 
comfort in seeing their companions thrust 
aside “the damned Spani ” as they 
themselves have done. But let them 
pass: we shall meet others just like them 
in Havana; and just such n too, 
as, covered only about the loins, their 
brawny figures reeking with sweat, and 
glistening in the sun, are toiling down the 

way under the weight of enor- 
mous trunks and boxes, which are borne 
upon their heads, and which would crush 
the arch which protects any but an Afri- 
can brain. 

Into this tumultuous, hete eOus 
throng we plunge, and gradually descend 
to the boats. After a confused five min- 
utes, during which the only idea which 
attains a distinct form in the mind i is, that 
Spanish boatmen and Californians were 
the chief cause of the dispersion at 
Babel, we discover, among a score of 
claimants, the boatman who first answered 
the hail of our bed-making friend on 
board the steamer, and are soon seated in 
a most unromantic seemin bark, quite 
like the Bagh boat of a Communipaw 
sloop, with the green extinguisher of an 
Italian Opera prompter over the stern. 
This last contrivance is as needful an ap- 
pendage of an Havana boat as its oars. 
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Without its shelter your boatman might 
merely row you to the ferry of a famous 
old fellow-craftsman of his, whose offices 
few willingly solicit. Our luggage is 
heaped up around us, and the swarthy 
oarsman pulls away for the Custom- 
House. No Revenue officers boarded us 
to examine our trunks; and had they done 
so we would have gained nothing, for 
boats are allowed to leave or to start from 
but two places in Havana. One is the 
Custom-House wharf, the other is much 
farther up the harbor. Arrived at the for- 
mer, our luggage is borne past two or three 
other little sentinels, like those set over 
us on shipboard, into a large stone-floored 
hall, open to the air through arches on 
one side. A solemn and sallow looking 
gentleman with a pen in his hand, attend- 
ed by two solemn and sallow gentlemen 
with pens in their hands, appears and 
looks solemnly but very courteously into 
our trunks, and seeing that we are not 
smugglers and have no revolvers or bowie 
knives,—for no one is permitted to possess 
arms in Cuba, without a license to do so, 
—he says “bueno ;” and having also taken 
our permits to land from the clerk of the 
hotel who has secured us, he retires, and 
we are free of Havana. In the court- 
yard are huge trucks, drawn by small 
asses or puny horses; the truck being 
sormed by one or two long heavy beams 
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upon low, cumbrous wheels, quite in the 
style of those used in Boston. Upon one 
of these our trunks are placed ; and, re- 
jecting the offers of half-a-dozen volantes, 
we choose to walk to our hotel, eager to 
see somewhat of this strange, quaint look- 
ing place; for the view from the water 
showed us a city so unlike our notions of 
what we were to see, so oriental in its 
aspect, that the most torpid curiosity 
could not fail to be stimulated. 

Before we have well got into the street, 
however, our attention is forcibly attract- 
ed to a matter which in fact obtruded it- 
self upon us before we had set foot on 
shore. We are led by the nose to con- 
sider it; our olfactories compel us to re- 
mark it. In truth, it may be well questioned 
by which sense Havana is first perceived. 
I am rather in favor of:the prior claim of 
the smell. The place is smelt before it is 
seen. The odor is peculiar, unlike any 
other; penetrating and yet not pungent, 
unpleasant and yet not very offensive at 
first. Nostrils of naturally acute percep- 
tions which have been cultivated into ex- 
quisite powers of discrimination, declare 
that it is composite in its character ; and 
pretend to discern in it the odors of gar- 
lic, of cigar smoke, and of offal. In sup- 
port of this analysis, it must be admitted 
that three-fourths of the Habaneros eat 
garlic three times a day, and cook it in 
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the open air,—that every body in Havana 
smokes all the time, save only when they 
eat and sleep, and that many go to bed 
with a cigar in their mouths, and put in 
another before they rise—and that the 
only scavengers about the place are the 
ill-looking tarkey-buzzards, half-a-dozen 
of which may be seen at any time wheel- 
ing sluggishly through the air. But are 
not these sensitive, analytical people 
more nice than wise? Is it not better 
to consider the odor of the place homo- 
geneous, and simply say that it smells of 
Havana ? 

In a minute or two, after walking 
through what seems tous two narrow, 
neglected lanes shut in by massive houses 
on each side, we emerge upon the street 
which forms one side of the grand plaza, 
upon which fronts the Palace of the Cap- 
tain General. Itis “ grand” only on suffer- 
ance ; for but another minute’s walk brings 
us to the chapel built upon the spot 
where, according to tradition, Columbus 
first heard Mass upon the island, and 
which is opposite one corner of the plaza. 
This is a very small Grecian building, 
standing at the end of a court-yard about 
one hundred feet in depth, the entrance to 
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which is through a lofty gate-way sur- 
mounted with the royal arms of Spain, 
surrounded with the ever present , 
tion, “ Siempre feal isla de Cuba.” 

tree under which the temporary altar was 
said to have been raised by the discoverer, 
was standing not many years since, but 
fell in one of the terrible hurricanes which 
sometimes enliven the torpor of tropical 
life. The chapel is opened to the public 
but once a year, and then with great 
oe fi and partly hidden b: 

Not rom i 
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also upon one side of the plaza standing at 
right angles with the Palace and the Chapel, 
is De Soto’s Fort, the first military work 
erected upon the island. It was built by 
the discoverer of the Mississippi to protect 
the few inhabitants of the place against the 
buccaneers, when it was little more than 
a stopping place for the Spanish on their 
home voyages from Mexico; the 
shelving shores on one side of its shel- 
tered harbor affording them much need- 
ed facilities to careen their slow sail- 
ing and richly laden barks for the 
purpose of cleaning their bottoms, cover- 
ed with weeds and barnacles during their 
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tedious cruises. The fort is a small, an- 
tiquated structure. Its once yellow stones 
are turned green and gray by age, and are 
now surmounted with an additional story, 
itself of no recent date, which is roofed in 
to be used as barracks. It is approached 


through a Moorish gateway, opposite the 
middle of the piaza. 

This plaza is laid out with seme for- 
mality ; and is divided with walks diago- 
nally and at right angles. Itis filled with 
gas lamps, which we see line all the streets. 
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and but a short distance off 1s a fanciful 
rotto. 

Its embellishments are a little shrub- 
bery, a few palm and cocoa trees, and 
a statue of one of those innumerable 
Ferdinands, with big noses and little 
brains, who have ridden Spain down 
the hill, the bottom of which she has 
nearly reached. The Vice-Royal Pa- 
lace extends all along one side of this 
square. It is a building of no claims to 
architectural beauty. The upper story, 
which alone is occupied by the Captain- 
General, projects far over the lower, and 
is sustained by pillars, making a broad, 
colonnaded covered way in front. The 
ground floor is occupied by shops and 
offices of various kinds. On each side of 
the principal entrance is a guard-room, 
in which a dozen little soldiers may be 
found at any time ; and across the covered 
way, from two pillars to the two side 
posts of the door-way, two little sentinels 
are pacing day and night. 

The Jntendencia is a large building 
of two stories, with a dark, heavy stone 
arcade in front, and having upon one 
corner the square, balustraded, tower- 
like addition which, when in the harbor, 
we saw projecting above so many of the 
larger houses of the city. 

Nothing strikes a stranger in the ap- 

rance of Havana more than the color 
of the buildings. They are universally 
massive in structure, and very oriental in 


style; but before these qualities impinge 
themselves upon the attention, the fact 
that they are of all the lighter colors of 
the rainbow, brings a smile upon new- 
ly arrived Anglo-Saxon lips. The pre- 
vailing color is light yellow ; but many are 
light green, some a bright blue, some 
orange color, some of two, and some of 
all four of these tints. The first story 
of a house directly opposite the palace 
was, in the summer of 1851, a bright 
salmon color, while the second was of a 
delicate Marie Louise blue ; now, the first 
may be apple green, and the second, deep 
orange. These bright colors, reflecting 
the beams of a tropical sun, dazzle the 
eye accustomed to the sober tones of 
Northern architecture, and add another 
quiver to the glowing air. We pass slow- 
ly along the narrow ways, hugging the 
wall for the sake of its shade, and won- 
dering when we shall get through the 
lanes and into the streets; and never get 
further than the wonder. Havana has no 
street worthy of the name; save one, the 
Calle della Reina, which stretches from 
the Campo Marte, or Military Square, 
without the walls, to the noble Paseo 
Tacon. The houses are separated by a 
narrow, unpaved alley, which is sometimes 
garnished with an elevated stone cause- 
way or “side-walk,” upon which two 
persons cannot, by the closest contrivance. 
stand abreast. Through these narrow 
ways the rolantes and long trucks dash 
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at a reckless pace, and turn the short 
corners in an unexpected and uncomfort- 
ably astonishing manner. In one of these, 
which differs from most of the others 
through which we have passed, only in 
being somewhat less dirty, we stop before 
a huge portal, which is the entrance to 
our hotel. 

All the houses are built round a court; 
but many of the finest are of but a sin- 
gle story and of enormous height. The 
drawing-room being always on the street, 
and in these houses separated from the 
entrance only by a grating, the volante, 
which stands always by the door, seems 
to be in the room; and in some cases, 
where the grating is wanting, is actually 
so. The windows of these houses being 
so directly on, and almost in the street, 
that a passenger could thrust his arm 
through them to its full length —it must 
be remembered that they have no sashes— 
they are protected by enormous gratings 
of thick iron ba.s, which bow outward. 
Were it not for this, so narrow are the 
ways, and so cumbrous the vehicles, that 
trucks and volantes would be coming in 
at window as well as at door. 

The street, if it can be called a street, 
most occupied with these strange dwell- 
ings, is the Paseo Isabella II., of which 
we caught a glimpse when entering the 
harbor. The Havanese Paseo is some- 
thing between a pleasure ground and a 
street. That of Isabella IT. is about four 
hundred feet wide, and nearly a mile 
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long. Five or six rows of trees run 
through iis entire length ; between these, 
are carriage ways. Near one end of the 
Paseo is a fountain; about the middle 
stands a small bronze statue of the baby- 
faced little queen whose name it bears. 
These are all its monuments; in which it 
differs much from the Paseo Tacon, which 
is filled with sculptured fountains, statues 
and pillars. The Tacon theatre, a large 
building of unpretending exterior, is upon 
this Paseo, which also bounds the Campo 
Marte on one side. The large prison 
which we have already seen is at one end 
of it. The Habanero’s drive or walk 
upon the Paseo, answers to the English 
man’s in Hyde Park, the Frenchman’s in 
the Bois de Boulogne, the Berliner’s 
Unter den Linden, the Viennois upon 
the Prader,—and the American’s ?— 
Where is the pleasure ground. the breath- 
ing space for rich and poor. to which the 
American goes for an hour’s relaxation 
and refreshment? We laugh at the 
Spaniard, and think him slow; so slow 
as to have fallen very far behind the 
age, because he cannot make railroads. 
and does not launch clipper-ships, has 
Frenchmen to build his light-houses and 
manage them, chips with axes at bits of 
yellow stone for twenty years, and turns 
his drawing-room into a carriage house. 
But might not the haughty sadness of his 
face break into its grave and courteous 
smile with equal reason, as he vainly asks 
us for our substitute for his Paseo? 
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HAVE WE A BOURBON AMONG US? 


INTRODUCTORY FROM REV. DR. HAWKS. 
New-Yors, Jan. 1, 1853. 


My pear Sir,—The narrative which accompanies this note was prepared by the Rev. 
John H. Hanson, a clergyman of worth and ability, and with his permission is forwarded to 
you for the pages of your magazine. 

Of the accuracy of Mr. Hanson’s statements it is unnecessary to speak to those who know 
him; but for the sake of others, it may be well to say that his character and standing are 
such as to justify entire confidence in any thing he relates as coming within his personal 
knowledge. 

To this I may add that I have seen the documents which he states to be in his possession, 
and know that he has correctly related what he heard from Mr. Williams; for much of it 
was repeated in my presence ; beside which, Mr. Williams has heard read all that is in the 
narrative, and has told me that, so far as his statements are given, they are correctly related 
by Mr. Hanson. 

As to Mr. Williams himself, I know him very well. He is a clergyman of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church whose labors have been, almost entirely, those of a missionary among the 
Indians. He is in good standing as a clergyman, and is deemed a man of truth among his 
acquaintance and those with whom he has longest lived. As his character for veracity be- 
comes an all-important question, in considering the very remarkable facts contained in the 
narrative, Mr. Hanson took great pains in his inquiries on that point ; and to that end made 
a visit to the spot where Mr. Williams had spent many years of his life, and was best known; 
the result was abundant and satisfactory testimonials, now in Mr. Hanson’s possession, thet 
Mr. Williams has always been deemed a worthy and truthful man. I can add to this merely 
my statement that in all my intercourse with him, I have never found veason to doubt the 
correctness of his neighbors and acquaintance in their testimony to his character as stated 
above. 

From personal knowledge, I am able to say that there is a remarkable simplicity both of 
manner and character about Mr. Williams. He possesses an ordinary share of intellectual 
power; with but little quickness, however, of combination, in grouping facts that bear on 
a common central point, and without much readiness in deducing conclusions from them ; 
and is incapable of framing a mass of circumstantial testimony, made up of a combination 
of many isolated facts. To do this, requires genius, and a high inventive faculty. 

Indeed, nothing has struck me more forcibly in my frequent conversations with him on 
the facts embodied in Mr. Hanson’s narrative, than his seemingly entire non-perception of 
the bearing of many of the facts as testimony, and their coincidence with other events known 
to him, until these were pointed out to him. And sometimes he could not at first be made 
even then, to comprehend readily the indicated relations. When, however, he did com- 
prehend the relations, his countenance would light up with a smile, and he would say, “I see 
it now, but I never saw it before.” 

I have found him uniformly amiable, and gentle in manner, and to all appearance a truly 
pious man. 

In short, a knowledge of the man has seemed to me to be an important part of the story 
he tells; his temperament, disposition, mental operations, &c., all go to establishing one of 
the facts explanatory of some particulars in the narrative. 

Whether the historica! problem presented by Mr. Hanson be here solved, is a matter 
which I will not undertake to decide. The only points of which I would speak with cer- 
tainty are two:—first, Mr. Williams is not an Indian; and secondly, he is not able to invent 
a complicated mass of circumstantial evidence to sustain a fabricated story. 

No matter, however, what may be the conclusions of your readers, there is interest 
enough in the narrative to repay the trouble of a perusal. 


Yours very truls, Francis L. Hawks 
Groner P. Putxam, Esq. 
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T the moment that the star of the 
Bonapartes is culminating, there is a 
sad and solemn interest in looking back at 
the dynasty which preceded in the gov- 
ernment of France. The House of Bour- 
bon ascended the throne in the person of 
the great but unfortunate Henry IV., in 
the year 1588, but with such undeviating 
accuracy were the warp and woof of des- 
tiny woven, that although the last reign- 
ing prince of that line came to the crown 
in virtue of five applications of the Salique 
law, he yet combined in his person all 
claims legal and natural of the Capetine 
race, and was the true lineal heir of Hugh 
Capet, whose reign began a. p. 987, and 
thus brought the imperial drama of 800 
years, rounded and perfect to its tragical 
close. 

Louis XVI. espoused Marie Antoinette 
Josephe Jeane of Austria, a sister of 
Joseph II., of the Queen of Naples, and of 
the Duchess of Parma; daughter of the 
Emperor Francis 1., by Maria Theresa, 
Queen of Hungary and Bohemia. This 
event occurred in 1770. On the 10th 
May, 1774, Louis ascended the throne. 
Marie Therése Charlotte, the first child 
of the royal but ill-fated pair, was born 
Dec. 1778; a second child who died early, 
was born 1781, and Charles Louis, the 
Dauphin of revolutionary history, came 
into the world March 25th, 1785. 

The sad history of this child, his beauty, 
his virtues and his sufferings, are familiar 
to all. After his separation from his fe- 
male relatives, and the death of his mother 
in 1793, he was consigned to the care of 
Simon the cobbler. By him, he was treated 
in a manner which disgraced humanity ; 
cold, hunger, filth, sleeplessness, beating, 
abuse, terror, reduced him to a condition 
of idiocy. After the fall of Robespierre, 
and the execution of Simon, his sufferings 
were alleviated. Under the Convention, 
a course of timid treachery succeeded to 
the open brutalities of Robespierre and St. 
Just. The existence of Louis XVII. was 
a sore trial for the republicans, who at 
the same time could frame no excuse, even 
to themselves, for putting him to death. 
In Dec. 1794, a decree was passed in the 
Convention, “that the committee of gov- 
ernment should devise the means of send- 
ing the son of Louis out of the territories 
of the republic.” On the 9th June, 1795, 
it was reported to the Convention that he 
was dead. Three surgeons testified to his 
death, which was attributed to scrofula. 
The Duchess D’Angouléme, his sister, 
gives, from report, in her memoirs, the 
particulars attending his decease. 

Now, did Louis XVII. really die in 
1795 as was reported at the time, and 
generally believed since, or is he still alive 
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and in the State of New-York? If the 
following statements, which I am author- 
ized by the individual chiefly concerned 
to make, seem marvellous, let me remind 
the reader that the remote and individual 
consequences of such an event as the 
French Revolution, can scarcely fail to be 
so, and should no more surprise us than 
the brilliancy of meteors torn from shat- 
tered worlds. 

I observed, about two years ago, a 
paragraph in the papers, stating that facts 
had recently come to light, which rendered 
it probable that the Rev. Mr. Wiiliams, 
of Green Bay, Wisconsin, was’ no other 
than Louis XVII.; but as the circumstan- 
ces on which the statement was based 
were not mentioned, except that he bore a 
strong resemblance to the Bourbon fami- 
ly, my curiosity was excited, and I made 
fruitless inquiries in many quarters, find- 
ing no one who could give me the slightest 
clue to the mystery. In the summer of 
1851, being then a resident at Waddington, 
on the banks of the St. Lawrence, in the 
State of New-York, I heard that the Rev. 
Eleazer Williams had returned from the 
West to St. Regis, a well-known Indian 
village, a few miles distant, but my in- 
formant was unacquainted with his his- 
tory. I then purposed to pay Mr. Williams 
‘a visit at St. Regis, but was prevented by 
circumstances from doing so, and as I 
was about to remove, regretted that I 
should leave northern New-York without 
obtaining an interview. Accident, how- 
ever, threw him in my way. Upon en- 
tering the cars, on the Ogdensburg rail- 
road, on my way to New-York, in the au- 
tumn of 1851, I observed a somewhat 
stout old gentleman, talking to two In- 
dians in their own language, in a very 
animated manner, and was much interest- 
ed in watching the varied play of their 
countenances while listening to him. He 
appeared to be very eloquent, used much 
gesticulation, and worked his hearers into 
a state of excitement more remarkable, 
when compared with the usual stolid ex- 
pression of the Indian face. A gentleman 
on the seat before me, who was also watch- 
ing the singular group, said, “ He must be 
a half-breed,” for we were all surprised at 
the freedom with which one of evidently 
European figure and face, spoke the Indian 
tongue. It then occurred to me that it 
was Williams, and on my saying so, and 
mentioning the mystery connected with 
his name, the gentleman who had first 
spoken rose, and asked the conductor, who 
confirmed my supposition. On hearing 
this, I introduced myself to Mr. Williams 
as a brother clergyman, apologizing for 
not having paid him a visit. I found him 
friendly and easy of access. He said that 
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he had been trying to convince his Indian 
friends, who were members of the Roman 
communion, of their errors, and that the 

r fellows were much interested in 
what he had advanced. He was going to 
Burlington, Vermont, and from thence to 
Boston, and as our route lay down Lake 
Champlain, we took the steamer together 
at Rouse’s Point. When we were seated 
on the deck, I told him that I had seen a 
statement in the newspapers, which had 
excited my curiosity, and should feel 
obliged, if it was not intrusive, by being 
informed if he believed the story of his 
royal origin, and upon what evidence the 
extraordinary claim was based. He re- 
plied that the subject was painful to him, 
nor could he speak of it unmoved, but that 
he would with pleasure, give me the re- 
quired information. ‘There seems to me,” 
I then said, “one simple and decisive test 
of the truth of your claim, I mean, your 
memory of your childhood. If you have al- 
ways lived among the Indians, you cannot 
forget it, and if you are the lost Dauphin, 
it seems scarcely credible that, being at 
the time of your mother’s death more than 
eight years of age, you could have passed 
through the fearful scenes of the revolu- 
tion, without a strong impression of the 
horrors attendant on your early years. 
Have you any memory of what happen 
ed in Paris, or of your voyage to this 
country ?” 

“ Therein,” he replied, “lies the mys- 
tery of my life. I know nothing about 
my infancy. Every thing that occurred 
to me is blotted out, entirely erased, irre- 
coverably gone. My mind is a blank until 
thirteen or fourteen years of age. You 
must imagine a child who, as far as he 
knows any thing, was an idiot, destitute 
even of consciousness that can be remem- 
bered until that period. He was bathing 
on Lake George, among a group of Indian 
boys. He clambered with the fearlessness 
of idiocy to the top of a high rock. He 
plunged down head foremost into the 
water. He was taken up insensible, and 
laid in an Indian hut. He was brought to 
life. There was the blue sky, there were 
the mountains, there were the waters. 
That was the first I knew of life.” 

As it is important to compare the state- 
ments of personal feelings, given to dif- 
ferent persons by Mr. Williams, I may 
mention here, that a gentleman of the 
bar, of high standing, whose opinions I 
shall frequently refer to, recently said to 
me—*JI must do him the justice of say- 
ing, that he never pretended to know any 
thing personally of what occurred in his 
childhood ; but he said, however, that 
after the plunge in Lake George, his mind 
seemed to recover its tone and soundness. 
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and a good many images of things came 
back, but without any possibility of giving 
them name ard place.” He then told me 
an incident of startling and dramatic in- 
terest. A gentleman of distinction, on 
his recent return from Europe, in an in- 
terview with Mr. Williams, threw some 
lithographs and engravings upon the table. 
at the sight of one of which, and without 
seeing the name, Williams was greatly 
excited, and cried out ‘Good God! I 
know that face. It has haunted me 
through life,’ or words to that effect. On 
examination, it proved to be the portrait 
of Simon. the jailer of the Dauphin. 





SIMON. 


But to proceed with the conversation 
on the steamboat. “When then and how,” 
I continued, “did you come to entertain 
the idea which you now do, concerning 
at. birth? What is there to confirm 
it 

“JT was always under the impression,” he 
replied, “that I was at least partly of Indian 
extraction, until the time that the Prince 
de Joinville came to this country. One of 
the first questions that he asked on his 
arrival in New-York was, whether there 
was such a person known as Eleazer Wil- 
liams, among the Indians in the northern 
part of the State; and after some inqui- 
ries, in different quarters, he was told that 
there was such a person, who was at 
that time a Missionary of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, at Green Bay, Wiscon- 
sin, and he was advised to apply for further 
information to some prominent members of 
the church, in the city. He accordingly 
applied to Mr. Thomas Ludlow Ogden, 
who, at the Prince’s request, wrote to me. 
stating that the Prince was then in the 
country, and before his return to France, 
would be happy to have an interview with 
me. I replied to Mr. Ogden, that I should 
be exceedingly happy to see the Prince at 
any time. I was much surprised with 
his communication ; but supposed howev- 
er, that as I had resided a long time in 
the West, and had been chaplain to Gen. 
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Taylor, he might desire some local infor- 
mution, which I could give him as readily 
as most men. Some time elapsed, and I 
heard nothing more on the subject, which 
was beginning to fade from my mind, 
when one day, while on board a steamer 
on Lake Michigan, [ had an interview with 
the Prince, who shortly after, at Green 
Bay, revealed the secret of my birth.” 

Mr. Williams then proceeded to give 
me many of the incidents connected with 
this memorable interview ; but, as I have 
within a few days past, drawn from him an 
account, in every way more circumstantial, 
of all that occurred, I will postpone fur- 
ther particulars until the subject recurs 
in the order of events. 

To return again to our conversation. 
“Ts your reputed mother,” I inquired, 
“living,—the Indian woman who brought 
you up? Is it not easy to ascertain from 
her, whether or not you are her child ? 
What does she say upon the subject ?” 

“My reputed mother,” he said, “is still 
living at a very advanced age. She is 
now at Caughnawaga. I ought, as soon as 
the Prince told me the secret of my birth, 
to have returned to the East and seen her. 
But I unfortunately neglected to do so for 
some time, and when I did come, I found 
that the Romish Priests had been tamper- 
ing with her, and that her mouth was 
hermetically sealed. Since I have been 
at St. Regis, I have learned from the In- 
dians, that the priests said to her ‘ Sup- 
pose that this man should prove to be heir 
to a throne on the other side of the Great 
Salt Lake, what injury may he not do to 
the church. He has been brought up a 
Protestant, and if he obtained sovereign 
power it would be the ruin of many souls. 
You must therefore say nothing one way 
or the other, but keep entirely silent.’ 
And so all my efforts to extract any thing 
from her were unavailing. Her immov- 
able Indian obstinacy has hitherto been 
proof against every effort I could make. 
But I have not given up hope yet, and 
will try her again. When asked the direct 
question, Is Eleazer Williams your son? 
she will neither answer yes nor no—but 
keeps her mouth shut, and seems indif- 
ferent to what is said. When hard 
pressed indeed on one occasion, she has 
been known to say, ‘Do you think that 
Eleazer is a bastard?’ but that was all. 
If however the question is put to her in 
an indirect form, she will begin in the 
monotonous manner in which ignorant 
people repeat a story in which they have 
been drilled by others, and have told for 
years in one way, to give a list of her 
children, and the dates of their birth, 
bringing in my name at a particular place. 
But we have had the Baptismal register 
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at Caughnawaga examined, and the priest 
was made to certify to it, and though the 
names of all the rest of her children are 
recorded there, together with the dates of 
their birth and baptism, mine does not 
occur there; and the births of the children 
follow so closely upon each other at regu- 
lar intervals, of two years between each, 
that it does not seem naturally possible I 
could have been her child, unless I was 
twin to some other child whose birth and 
baptism are recorded while mine are not— 
a thing which, when we take into conside- 
ration the exactness and fidelity with 
which such things are transacted in the 
church of Rome, does not seem probable, 
and scarcely possible. The silence of the 
Baptismal register may therefore be 
deemed conclusive proof that this Indian 
woman is not my mother. 

“ And then comes in,” continued Wil- 
liams, “ evidence of a different description. 
A French gentleman died at New Orleans, 
in 1848, named Belanger, who confessed 
on his death-bed that he was the person 
who brought the Dauphin to this country, 
and placed him among the Indians, in the 
northern part of the State of New-York. 
It seems that Belanger had taken a 
solemn oath of secresy, alike for the pre- 
servation of the Dauphin, and the safety 
of those who were instrumental in effect- 
ing his escape, but the near approach of 
death, and the altered circumstances of 
the times, induced him to break silence 
before his departure from the world. He 
died in January 1848. Now the person 
who had charge of the Dauphin after the 
death of Simon, stabbed a man in a politi- 
cal quarrel in France, and fled for safety. 
He it was I suppose who, with the assist- 
ance and connivance of others, carried 
the youth with him to the Low Uountries, 
and thence to England. He must have 
changed his own name for greater security, 
crossed the Atlantic, and after depositing 
him with the Indians, gone to Louisiana 
and there lived and died. 

“The next link in the evidence is yet 
more singular. A French gentleman 
hearing my story, brought a printed ac- 
count of the captivity of the Dauphin, 
and read me a note in which it was stated, 
that Simon the jailer having become in- 
censed with the Prince fcr some childish 
offence, took a towel which was hanging 
on a nail, and in snatching it hastily drew 
out the nail with it, and inflicted two 
blows upon his face, one over the left eye, 
and the other on the right side of the nose. 
And now, said he, let me look at your 
face. When he did so, and saw the scars 
on the spots indicated in the memoirs he 
exclaimed, ‘Mon Dieu—what proof do 
I want more ? 
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* But that is not all,” he continued. 
“Tn the same memoirs it is said, that the 
Dauphin died of scrofula, and that the 
disease was on his knees. My knees are 
eaten up with scrofula, and there are no 
other scrofulous marks on my body. 
Such are the main points of evidence on 
which my claim rests, and you may judge 
of their strength—and further I can only 
refer you to the alleged resemblance be- 
tween me and Louis XVIII. and the 
Bourbon family in general. I remember 
a gentleman put his hand over the name 
attached to a picture of Louis XVIIL., and 
asked a friend whose portrait it ‘was, 
‘That of Mr. Williams,’ was the reply. 
I have somewhat of a curiosity in my va- 
lise, and will show it you if you would 
like to see it. It is a dress of Marie An- 
toinette. It was given me by a person 
who bought it in France, and who hearing 
my story, and considering me the rightful 
owner, made me a present of it.” 

He then event forward, opened his va- 
lise and returned with a small bundle 
under his arm, which he carried into the 
upper saloon for the sake of privacy. It 
is of course impossible to say whether 
the dress which he showed me is what it 
is asserted to be, buv from its appearance 
it certainly may be so. It was a magni- 
ficent but somewhat faded brocade silk. 
It had been taken to pieces, and consisted 
of a skirt, back piece, stomacher, and train 
ten or twelve feet in length. The waist 
was very slender. There is pleasure in 
believing in the truth of memorials of the 
past, and I cannot envy the critical cold- 
ness of one who would ridicule me for 
surrendering myself, under the influence 
of the scene, to the belief, that the strange 
old gentleman before me, whose very 
aspect is a problem, was son to the fair 
being whose queenly form that faded 
dress had once contained, as she moved 
noblest and loveliest in the Halls of Ver- 
sailles ; and that in childish beauty and 
innocence, the heir of crowns, and the 
hope of kingdoms, the observed of all ob- 
servers, he had rested fondly against its 
silken folds when the living loveliness of 
Marie Antoinette was within it. Howev- 
er Iam not writing Romance, but a mat- 
ter-of-fact account of an adventure on a 
steamboat. 

I now proceeded to scrutinize more 
closely the form, features and general 
appearance of Mr. Williams, and to re- 
examine the scars on his face. He is an 
intelligent, noble-looking old man, with no 
trace, however slight, of the Indian about 
him except what may be fairly accounted 
for by his long residence among Indians. 

far more familiar with their lan- 
guage than with English. which latter he 
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speaks correctly and even eloquently as 
far as style is concerned, but pronounces 
imperfectly ; his manner of talking reminds 
you of an Indian, and he has the habit of 
shrugging his shoulders and gesticulating 
like one ; but he has the port and pres- 
ence of an European gentleman of high 
rank ; a nameless something which I never 
saw but in persons accustomed to com- 
mand; a countenance bronzed by expo- 
sure below the eyebrows; a fair, high, 
—_ intellectual but receding forehead ; 
a slightly aquiline but rather small nose ; 
a long Austrian lip, the expression of 
which is of exceeding sweetness when in 
repose ; full fleshy cheeks but not high 
cheek bones; dark, bright, merry eyes 
of hazel hue ; graceful, well-formed neck ; 
strong muscular limbs, indicating health 
and great activity ; small hands and feet, 
and dark hair, sprinkled with gray, as 
fine in texture as silk. I should never 
have taken him for an Indian. Some 
persons who saw him several years ago 
tell me that their impression is that he 
looked. partially like one. but admit that 
their opinion may have been influenced 
by their having been previously told that 
he was of Indian extraction. I will here 
insert a description of him by another 
hand, furnished me by Mr. Williams. 
“ His complexion is rather dark, like that 
of one who had become bronzed _ by living 
much in the open air, and he passes for a 
half-breed. But his features are decidedly 
European, rather heavily moulded, and 
strongly characterized by the full, protu- 
berant Austrian lips. This the experi- 
enced observer is well aware is never 
found in the aboriginal, and very rarely 
among the Americans themselves. His 
head is well formed, and sits proudly on 
his shoulders. His eyes are dark but not 
black. His hair may be called black, is 
rich and glossy and interspersed with 
gray. His eyebrows are full, and of the 


same color—upon the left is a scar. His 
beard is heavy and nose aquiline. The 
nostril is large and finely cut. His tem- 


perament is genial with a dash of vivacity 
in his manners, he is fond of good living, 
and inclines to embonpoint, which is the 
characteristic of his (the Bourbon) family.” 

While refolding the dress of the poor 
queen, I asked him if he could account 
for the conduct of the Prince de Joinville 
in disclosing so important a secret as that 
of his royal birth, and requesting him to 
iq up rights previously unknown to 

him, and which without information de- 
rived from the Prince he would have had 
no means of ascertaining. He replied in 
substance that it might indeed seem 
strange. The only satisfactory explana- 
tion which he would suggest was that al- 
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though he was personally ignorant of his 
origin, yet there were those both in Eu- 
rope and this country who were acquaini- 
ed with it, and that Louis Philippe being 
at that time anxious to fortify his family 
in power by every possible means, con- 
tracting alliances with other royal lines of 
Europe, yet knew that in him existed an 
obstacle which might possibly prevent the 
accomplishment of all his designs, and 
had therefore perhaps delegated his son 
to reveal the fact to him so as to escape 
the consequences of its coming to light 
some other way. However I may add 
that at this interview Mr. Williams posi- 
tively declined stating all that passed be- 
tween him and the Prince de Joinville. 
“TI do not trouble my mind,” he contin- 
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ued, “ much about the matter, otherwise 
I might easily render myself unhappy by 
repining at the will of God. But 1 sub- 
mit myself entirely to His will. My 
story is on the winds of Heaven, and will 
work its way without me. They have 
got it in France. Copies of my daguer- 
reotype have been sent to eminent men 
there. God in His providence must have 
some mysterious ends to answer, or He 
never would have brought me so low 
from such a height. He has cast my lot 
among this poor Indian people, and I have 
ministered and will minister to them, if it 
please Him until death. I don’t want a 
crown. I am convinced of my royal de- 
scent; so are my family. The idea of 
royalty is in our minds, and we will never 


+ ELEAZER WILLIAMS, 
From a Daguerreotype. 


relinquish it. You have been talking,” 
he concluded, smiling between jest and 
earnest, “with a king to-night. Come, 
let us go down stairs, and I will show 
you something else.” He then went 


again to his yalise and took out some mi- 
niatures an aguerreotype. “There is 
the picture of Madame,” he said, putting 
into my hands the miniature of a very 


beautiful young lady. “That was how 
my wife looked when I married her. And 
there,” giving me another, “is my like- 
ness at the same time. I suppose you 
know who that is,” he continued, taking 
back the miniatures and giving me a da- 
guerreotype. It was his likeness such as 
he now is, but having a broad band fas- 
tened by an ornamented cross* passed over 





* cross ted in the engraving was among the coins and other articles referred to hereafter as 
unter oe left. Pith the child. The engraving scarcely does _o to Mr. Williams, or brings out the re- 


semblance to the Bourbons, It is from a daguerreotype taken 





m life by Brady, in December, 1852. 
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age vagy seoententn European princes. 


the ts and 
carpe gong + olga = xpressive 


face are brought fully out, ve ‘the * apn 
makes him look every inch a king. 
indeed, if a St. Regis Indian could 
be the original of such a portrait drawn 
by so unfailing an artist. The steamboat 
by this time was drawing near to Bur- 
lington, and Williams employed the few 
moments that in describing his 
situation at St. 
ing left his wife in the West he was living 
alone in a little hut, almost destitute of 
the necessaries of life, without books, 
without companions, except the Indians, 
and that he occupied his time in teaching 
« few children. 

The boat stopped—he hurried down, 
and I parted with him. 

On arriving in New-York I made in- 
quiries concerning the ecclesiastical stand- 
ing of Mr. Williams, and found that there 
was a difficulty of determining to what ju- 
risdiction he belonged, resulting from his 
having been sent out as missionary to 
Green Bay previous to the formation of the 
Diocese ot Wisconsin, and the consecration 
of Bishop Kemper, who found him on the 
field, but without dimissory letters from 
the Bishop of New-York. Distance and 
of time made the authorities of 
New-York unwilling to ise him as 
one of the clergy of this Diocese, and thus 
in his veins 


e 


resa and Marie Antoinette, though a mi- 
nister of Christ was a rejected wanderer. 

Kemper has, however, determined 
does os belong to his jurisdic- 
es Sp the standing committee of New- 
York conceiving that he must have some 


—— of this diocese. 
y interview with Mr. Williams soon 


had the effect of bringing unexpected evi- 
dence to light. I repeated to many 
sons our conversation, and among others 
to the Rev. Dr. Hawks, at whose request 
T embodied in a letter to him the substance 
what. Williams had said. On reading 
is, in the presence of some friends, 
/ among whom was Dr. J. W. Francis, this 
gentleman related the following circum- 
stances known to himself. 
In the year 1794, 5 or 6, a French gen- 
named Le Ray de Chaumont, came 
to this country from France, and settled 
at Rosse, in St. Lawrence county, where 
he bought lands, and lived in great opu- 
lence until about twenty years $69, when, 
in the year 1832, at the accession of Louis 
he returned to France, and, as I 
have ly learned, went to his father’s 


chateau, at Chaumont. It is not known 
whether or not he be still living His son 
married an American lady, but it is be- 
lieved they have ail removed. From in- 
quiries reomnily made I find that Le Ray, 
as he was familiarly called in St. Lawrence 
county, had much to do with the Indians 
both at Ogdensburg and St. Regis; mixed 
a up a great deal with politics, and 

as accused, justly or not I do not know, 
of P plotting with the Indians against the 
government of the Uni States. He 
lived in the vicinity of the spot in which 
Williams was from the time in 
which it is su that the Dauphin 
was brought to eountry until his own 
return to France. 

Now, in the year 1818, there was a 
social party at the house of Dr. Hosack, 
in New-York. There vere present, Dr. 
Macneven, Counsellor Sampson, Thomas 
Cooper, of Carlisle, Count Jean D’Angeley, 
Dr. John W. Francis, and the French Mi- 
nister, Genet. Of these Dr. Francis alone 
survives. In the course of conversation, 
the subject of the Dauphin was intro- 
duced, and the inquiry was started as to 
his fate. At length Genet distinctly said, 
“Gentlemen, the Dauphin of France is 
not dead, but was brought to America.” 
The conversation on this interesting sub- 


ject was continued for some time, and 


Genet informed the company, among “other 
things, that he believed the Dauphin was 
in Western New-York, and that Le Ray 
de Chaumont knew all about it. 

From every thing which I can ascer- 
tain of Le Ray, he was the very man to 
be mixed up in an affair of this kind, and 
there is every probability that on his re- 
turn to France he communicated with 
Louis Philippe, and this may have led to 
the mission of the Prince de Joinville. 
But even before this time, it seems likely 
that communication was had with France 
on the subj Dr. Francis states that 
in the year 1817, Count Real, Prefect of 
Paris, and Count Jean D’Angeley, were in 
this country together, and in conference 
with Le Ray de Chaumont, and there is 
reason to suspect, from the peculiarities of 
the case, that their visit to this country 
had some reference to the Dauphin. 

By those who have hitherto paid atten- 
tion to this mysterious subject, it has 
been supposed that the young Prince was 

— into this country by his friends, 

den away among the Indians to con- 
ceal him from the Jacobins. But the cir- 
cumstances just stated throw great light on 
the whole affair, and render the story, to 
my mind, more probable. It does not seem 
likely that the fri of the Prince would 


be able to rescue him without the con- 
nivance of his enemies, and when we bear 
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in mind the decree of the Convention in 
1794, and the desire of those then in 
power in France to get rid of him without 
bloodshed, it seems every way likely that 
individuals in both parties would have 
a hand in the transaction, and keep an 
eye upon the movements of the Dauphin. 
In after years other motives would come 
into operation, and the various claimants 
to the throne would use every effort to 
suppress the knowledge of the fact, or 
provide against the consequences of it 
when divulged. 

Such was nearly the amount of my in- 
formation on this subject until a few 
weeks ago, when I opened a correspond- 
ence with Mr. Williams, and received se- 
veral letters fromhim. Iafterwards went 
to St. Lawrence county, in order to see hira 
—complete my knowledge of details, and 
make inquiries, which can only be success- 
fully made on the spot. His temporary 
absence on missionary service deprived 
me of the pleasure of seeing him, but I 
obtained full insight into his position, es- 
timation in the neighborhood, and other 
things necessary to the formation of a 
correct judgment. He is missionary at 
St. Regis and Hogansburg, both miserable 
lonely places, receiving no payment from 
the Indians among whom he labors, and 
but a small stipend from the Missionary 
Committee. The rigors of the climate 
are excessive ; the thermometer being fre- 
quently 30° below zero, and one can 
scarcely conceive a situation for an intelli- 
gent mind more lonely, more unfriended, 
more destitute. He lives on the Indian 
reservation, a wild tract of woodland, 
partially cleared, here and there, at the 
edges. Dead evergreen swamps, decayed 
vegetation, rude fences, half prostrate, 
surround the rickety shed, admitting the 
cold at a thousand crevices, in which re- 
side poor Williams and the old Indian 
woman, his reputed mother, whom he 
heroically treats as if she were his pa- 
rent, though believing himself to be the son 
of the peerless Marie Antoinette.* I found 
him well spoken of without exception, by 
all whom [I conversed with in the vicin- 
ity,—a good neighbor, an active mission- 
ary, a brave, cheerful old man, having a kind 
word for all, and breasting fate with no- 
thing outward toencouragehim. He has 
no church building. He is trying to build 
a school-house on the Indian reservation, 
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but it stands roofless in the piercing cold, 
the picture of desolation. 

The impression among all who know 
him, whether white persons or Indians, 
is, that he is not an Indian; and I con- 
ceive no fact in the world to be more cer- 
tain than this. A respectable neighbor 
gave me a certificate, from which the fol- 
lowing is an extract: “I was brought 
up at Hogansburg, and have served in the 
army, as a private, in Florida, under 
General Worth. I have known Indians 
of various tribes, especially the Seminoles 
and the Iroquois. I have known Indians as 
long as I have known white men. I am 
personally acquainted with the Rev. Elea- 
zer Williams, and have known him since 
my childhood. I do not believe him to 
be an Indian. He is entirely unlike the 
rest of his family. I knew his supposed 
brothers. They bore no resemblance to 
Eleazer. He looks like a German or a 
Frenchman. They were evidently In- 
dians. I know an Indian as well as a 
cow or a horse.” An fhtelligent Indian, 
who spoke English, said, “He speaks 
very good Indian; but he is not like any 
Indian I ever saw. When I first met 
him, I took him for an American. He is 
as much like a Frenchman as any thing.” 
His former landlady, at Hogansburg., said, 
“T don’t know whether he is Indian or 





*The above sketch of Marie Antoinette is made from a Sa of an original picture, now in the 


vossession of the Rev. M. H. Henderson, of Newark, N. J., painted by 
Sing of Sweden, and afterwards to the Court of France. The 
broke out, and Wertmiiller fled to this country, where he resid 


ug. Wertiniiller, chief painter to the 
ictnre was unfinished when the revolution 
during the years 93 and "94. He returned. 


to Sweden, and again came to America in ‘98, and was married to Miss Henderson in a. p. 1800, He resided 
at Naaman’s Creek, in Delaware, and was buried in the Swedish Church, Philadelphia. Mr. Henderson has- 


another picture, by Westmiiller, of a lady with marked Austrian features, whose eyes and u 


r lip bear a. 


close resemblance to those of Mr. Williams, and also a portfolio of Wertmiiller, covered with old state papers,. 
tv one of which is appended the signature of Louis XVI. 
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not. He does not look like one. If I 
had not heard that he was one, I should 
not suppose that he was any more than 
you. He is not like any of his family. 
All the other children are dead.” And I 
may add, they all died of consumption. 
I found that the fact of the absence of his 
name from the baptismal register, at 
Caughnawaga, is undoubted. Mr. Wil- 
liams has a certified copy from the record 
at Green Bay, andthe Rev. Francis Mar- 
cou, Romish priest at St. Regis, lately 
acknowledged the omission to the Hon. 
Phineas Atwater, formerly Indian agent, 
but endeavored to account for it by say- 
ing that he was privately baptized on ac- 
count of sickness, which certainly is no 
reason why his baptism should not have 
been registered. 

The history of the Indian family by 
whom he was adopted is as follows: 
The Rev. John Williams, of Deerfield, 
Mass., and his family, were captured by 
the Indians about 1704, and carried by 
the French and Indians to Canada, near 
Montreal. They all returned, probably 
ransomed, to Deerfield, except one daugh- 
ter, Eunice, who remained and married an 
Indian chief named Turroges; to him she 
bore two daughters and a son. The 
daughters were named Mary and Cathe- 
rine, and the son, John. Mary married 
an English surgeon, named Ezekiel Wil- 
liams. They had one son, Thomas, their 
only child. His father died when Thomas 
was six months old. He was taken care of 
by his mother’s sister, Catherine. Thomas 
was considered an Indian of the Iroquois 
tribe, by virtue of his descent from his 
grandfather, and attached himself to them, 
entirely renouncing civilized life. He 
married a full-blooded Indian woman, 
and had eleven children besides Eleazer, 
who was reputed to be, and brought up as 
his son. All the undoubted children of 
Thomas Williams were strongly-marked 
Indians, notwithstanding the white blood 
in their veins. They bore not the slightest 
resemblance to Eleazer. He was sent toa 
school at Long Meadows, Mass., and put 
under the care of Mr. Ely. The books 
of this gentleman have been carefully ex- 
amined, and it has been found that the 
board and tuition of Eleazer were regu- 
larly paid every six months, and with 
great promptness, showing a mercantile 
attention, and proving that a man of exact 
business habits must have been the agent 
through whom the payments were made. 
But I am assured by a gentleman who 
knew him well, that Thomas Williams 
had not the means himself to pay the 
schooling of the boy; and if he had, 
would have been the last man in the 
world to remit the money with any punc- 
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tuality. It is not known who was the 
agent employed; but it is probable that 
proper examination would develope the 
fact, and bring to light the source from 
whence he obtained the money. It is 
probable that Mr. John Bleecker, of Al- 
bany, who had much dealing with the 
Indians, was the agent, and his papers 
are in existence, but in great confusion, 
and his relatives are unwilling that they 
should be examined. If Belanger was 
the person who sent the funds to this 
agent, his name or some clue to the trans- 
action, will probably be discovered. That 
Belanger visited Albany, is almost cer- 
tain, from the remarkable fact, that while 
a youth, Mr. Williams remembers that a 
Frenchman came to him, showed him 
great affection, and wept over him. How 
strange must have been the feeling of 
Belanger (if it were he) at the sight of the 
low estate to which his sovereign was re- 
duced, and what an inexpressible burden 
must he have borne in his breast through 
life! Young Eleazer having begun his ed- 
ucation late in consequence of idiocy, con- 
tinued at his studies until the breaking 
out of the war, in 1812, between Great 
Britain and the United States, at which 
time he was under the tuition of the Rev. 
Mr. Hale, of West Hampton, Mass. He was 
then 27 years of age. At the request of 
both the national and state government, 
he took up arms, was considered as a con- 
fidential agent and superintendent-general 
of the Northern Indian Department. 
“Much will depend upon your zeal and 
activity as an Indian chief in that section 
of the country, which is the principal 
theatre of the war,” said the Secretary of 
War, in a communication addressed to 
him at this time. He accordingly con- 
tinued actively employed, and fought, 
among other places, at the battle at 
Plattsburg, where he was wounded in 
1814. 

General Cass, writing from Detroit, 
under date of December 5, 1830, to the 
Hon. John H. Eaton, then Secretary of 
War, respecting Indian affairs, says : 


“Col. Strambaugh is determined to revive 
the affairs of the agency, and leave no 
means in his power untried to place them in 
a situation commensurate with their impor- 
tance. He should have a Winnebago, a 
Menomene and an Oneida interpreter, to- 
gether with one sub-agent at the Bay and 
one up the Fox river. The latter is already 
filled, but should any event render the ap- 
pointment vacant, I beg leave to recommend 
the Rev. Eleazer Williams asa proper person 
to fill the vacancy. This gentleman is an Epis- 
copal clergyman of very respectable stand- 
ing, and partly descended from the Iroquois 
Indians. He rendered essential services to 
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the United States during the late war, in 
which he was actively engaged and badly 
wounded, the effects of which will probably 
continue during life. I understand that he 
enjoyed the confidence of our highest and 
most distinguished officers,* and bravely led 
a heavy column at the battle of Plattsburg. 
He is a gentleman of education and talents, 
and from his position and associations can 
render important services to the Government 
and the Indians.” 


During the war, having occasion fre- 
quently to visit Albany, he became ac- 
quainted with Lieut. Governor Taylor, 
and his rector, the Rev. Dr. Clowes, and 
also with the Rev. Dr. Butler, of Troy, 
by whom his attention was drawn to the 
Protestant Episcopal church, and on the 
cessation of hostilities he obtained an in- 
troduction to Bishop Hobart, who took 
the earliest opportunity of recommending 
him to the Society for the Advancement 
of Christianity in the Diocese of New- 
York. Governor Taylor was then acting 
as principal Indian agent, and in his fre- 
quent interviews with the Oneidas he ad- 
vised them to invite Mr. Williams to offi- 
ciate as lay reader, which they accordingly 
did with Bishop Hobart’s sanction. This 
was in March, 1816, and he remained at 
Oneida until 1822. For a time every 
thing went on pleasantly between him 
and the Indians, but as it was the policy 
of the General and State Government to 
remove the portion of the tribe resident 
at Oneida to Green Bay, and Mr. Wil- 
liams, after resisting for some time the 
course proposed, felt himself impelled by 
duty to coincide in it, chiefly in view of 
the Indian lands being so diminished by 
repeated sales to the State, as to render 
residence at Oneida no longer practicable, 
in which opinion Bishop Hobart also con- 
curred; he was unjustly accused of am- 
bition, and disregard for the true inter- 
ests of the tribe, by a portion of the 
Indians who were hostile to removal. 
About half the Oneidas accompanied him 
to Green Bay, where he remained until 
his ordination by Bishop Hobart in 1826, 
which took place at Oneida. A particular 
account remains of the solemnities on the 
occasion. The only surviving clergy then 
present, are the Rev. Dr. Anthon of St. 
Marks, and the Rev. Mr. Treadway, of Ma- 
lone. In the year 1823, he had mar- 
ried Miss Mary Hobart Jourdan, of Green 
Bay, a relative of Marshal Jourdan, one 
of Bonaparte’s officers, by whom he had 
two daughters and a son, of whom only 
the latter, whose name is John, survives. 
His present is 29. The Rev. Mr. 
Williams enjoyed the full confidence of 
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Bishop Hobart, who rarely mistook his 
man, to the last, and was still residing 
near Green Bay when De Joinville visit- 
ed him in 1841, and embittered the re- 
maining years of his life by the revela- 
tion of his proud and princely origin. 
After the Prince de -Joinville left the 
West he wrote several letters to Mr. 
Williams. And after his return to France 
Louis Philippe condescended to snatch a 
leisure moment from the cares of govern- 
ment and the intrigues of state, to write 
an autograph letter to the humble mis- 
sionary of the Prot. Epis. Church among 
the Indians in Wisconsin, thanking him 
for his attention to the Prince de Joinville. 

And now to come back to the State of 
New-York. When the child was brought 
over from Europe, and left with Thomas 
Williams in the neighborhood of Albany 
in Nov. 1795, by the agent, whoever he 
was—for so far I regard from the infor- 
mation I have recently obtained, to be 
exceedingly probable— two boxes of 
clothing and other things by which he 
could be hereafter identified, were left 
with him. All this, and what follows, 
the old Indian woman has confessed. One 
of these boxes has been carried off by 
a daughter of Thomas Williams, and 
cannot now be recovered. The other 
there is every reason to suppose is still in 
Montreal, but efforts are made in certain 
quarters to conceal it. In this box were 
three coins or medals, one of gold, one of 
silver, and one of copper—fac-similes of 
each other—being the medals struck at 
the coronation of Louis XVI. and Marie 
Antoinette. The gold and silver medals 
being of value, were sold by the Indians 
in Montreal. The copper one was retained 
and is now in my possession. The gold 
medal has also been seen in the pos- 
session of a Romish Bishop at Montreal 
or Quebec. The probability that these 
traces of the Dauphin are to be found in 
Montreal is increased by the proximity of 
Caughnawaga to that city. Caughnawaga 


isa straggling Indian village on the St. 


Lawrence opposite Lachine, and within 
sight of Montreal. It consists, besides a 
number of scattered huts, of two long 
narrow streets varying considerably in 
width. The houses are low and shabby, 
most of them of wood, but some of dark 
stone. The masonry is of the rudest kind. 
A Roman Catholic church, a solid stone 
building of some slight pretensions to ar- 
chitecture, stands in the middle of one of 
the streets. In looking atthe dingy houses, 
the narrow streets, the crowd of little Indian 
children, and considering the loneliness of 
the spot in former years before railroads 
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and steamboats had brought it into connec- 
tion with the busy world, one cannot help 
feeling how secure a hidiny-place for the 
poor scion of royalty this village presented. 
And the same remarks apply more strong- 
ly still to St. Regis, which lies on the pre- 
sent boundary between Canada and the 
U.S. But from these secluded spots the 
Indians, who partake much of the charac- 
ter and roving habits of the Gipsy, wander 
forth over the surrounding country, selling 
baskets, and bartering whatever of value 
comes into their possession. Those who 
placed the Dauphin among the Indians, 
might be sure that the tomb could scarcely 
be a more secret shelter ; but at the same 
time if they desired to identify him, as the 
leaving of these relics would intimate, they 
could have had little hope that the habits 
of the Indians would permit the retention 
of any traces of royalty. 

Having obtained all the information I 
could without seeing Mr. Williams, I re- 
turned to New-York. On the 7th of Decem- 
ber, I received a note from him, stating that 
he was in thecity. Upon calling at his ho- 
tel, I found that having heard of my journey 
to the north, he had come to New-York to 
see me. He accompanied me to the study 
of Dr. Hawks, in whose presence he con- 
firmed the statements which he had pre- 
viously made to me. In the course of 
the conversation which took place between 
us at my house, I drew from him a de- 
tailed account of the interview between 
him and the Prince de Joinville, alluded 
to in the early part of this narrative, to 
which I will now proceed, merely premis- 
ing that although given in an uninter- 
rupted form, it was in a great measure 
elicited by dint of questioning and cross- 
questioning, so as to obtain all the parti- 
culars concerning the value of which Mr. 
Williams did not seem to be sufficiently 
aware; but there is no thought or fact 
which he did not express, and the lan- 
guage as near as a retentive memory can 
give it, is in his own words, though some- 


what condensed. After describing the ° 


correspondence between him and Mr. 
Thomas L. Ogden, whose letter on the 
occasion he has among his papers, and re- 
affirming strongly the fact that the Prince 
had made inquiries concerning him imme- 
diately on his arrival in the country, he 
said in substance as follows: 


“In Oct., 1841, 1 was on my way from 
Buffalo to Green Bay, and took a steamer 
from the former place bound to Chicago, 
which touched at Mackinac, and left me 
there, to await the arrival of the steamer 
from Buffalo to Green Bay. Vessels which 
had reeently eome in announced the speedy 
arrival of the Prince de Joinville ; public ex- 
pectation was on tiptoe, and crowds were on 
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the wharves. The steamer at length came 
in sight, salutes were fired and answered, 
the colors run up, and she came into port in 
fine style. Immediately she touched, the 
Prince and his retinue came on shore and 
went out some little distance from the town, 
perhaps half a mile, to visit some natural 
curiosities in the neighborhood—the Sugar- 
Loaf Rock and the Arch Rock. The 
steamer awaited their return, During their 
absence I was standing on the wharf among 
the crowd, when Capt. John Shook, now at 
Huron, Ohio, who will confirm my state- 
ment, came up to me and asked whether I 
was going on to Green Bay, adding that the 
Prince de Joinville had made inquiries of 
him concerning a Rev. Mr. Williams, and 
that he had told the Prince he knew such a 
person, referring to me, whom he supposed 
was the man he meant, though he could not 
imagine what the Prince could want with 
or know of me. I replied to the Captain in 
a laughing way, a ms having any idea 
what a deep meaning was attached to my 
words, ‘O, I am a great man, and great 
men will of course seek me out.’ Soon 
after the Prinee and his suite arrived and 
went on board. I did the same, and the 
steamer put to sea. It was, I think, about 
2 peel when we left Mackinac. When 
we were fairly out on the water, the Captain 
came to me and said, ‘The Prinee, Mr. Wil- 
liams, requests me to say to you that he 
desires to have an interview with you, and 
will be happy either to have you come to 
him, or allow me to introduce him to you.” 
‘Present my compliments to the Prince,’ I 
said, ‘and say that I put myself entirely at 
his disposal, and will Be proud to accede to 
whatever may be his wishes in the matter.’ 
The Captain again retired, and soon returned 
bringing the Prinee de Joinville with him 
I was sitting at the time on a barrel. The 
Prince not only started with evident and in- 
voluntary surprise when he saw me, but 
there was great agitation in his face and 
manner—a slight paleness and a quivering 
of the lip—which I could not help remarking 
at the time, but which struck me more forei- 
bly afterwards in connection with the whole 
train of circumstances, and by contrast with 
his usual self- d manner. He then 
shook me earnestly and respeetfully by the 
hand, and drew me immediately into con- 
versation. The attention which he paid me 
seemed to astonish not only myself and the 
passengers, but also the Prince’s retinue. 
At dinner time there was a separate table 
laid for the Prince and his companions, and 
he invited me to sit with them and offered 
me the seat of honor by his side. But I was 
a little sbashed by the attentions of the 
Prince, and there was an American officer 
who had aitached himself to the party and 
behaved in an obtrusive and on he 

manner, which seemed to annoy them, ro 
indeed one of the Prince's companions had 
expressed to me his disgust at his behavior. 
So I thought I would keep out of the circle, 
and begged the Prince to exeuse me, and 
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permit me to dine at the ordinary table with 
the passengers, which accordingly I did. 
After dinner the conversation turned be- 
tween us on the first French settlements in 
America, the valor and enterprise of the 
early adventurers, and the loss of Canada to 
France, at which the Prince expressed dee 
regret. In the course of his remarks, thoug 
in what connection I cannot now say, he told 
me that he left his suite at Albany, took a pri- 
vate conveyance and went to the head of Lake 
George. He was very copious and fluent in 
speech, and I was surprised at the good 
English which he spoke—a little broken in- 
deed, like mine, but still very intelligible. 
We continued talking late into the night, re- 
clining in the cabin, on the cushions in the 
stern of the boat. When we retired to rest, 
the Prince lay on the locker and I in the 
first berth next to it. The next day the 
steamer did not arrive at Green Bay until 
about 3 o’clock, and during most of the 
time we were in conversation. Looking 
back thoughtfully upon what was said, I can 
now perceive that the Prince was gradually 
preparing my mind for what was to come at 
st, although then the different subjects 
seemed to arise naturally enough. At first 
he spoke of the condition of affairs in the 
U. &., and on the American Revolution. 
He expressed admiration for our institutions, 
and spoke at large of the assistance which 
had been rendered to the Colonies in the 
struggle with the mother country, by Louis 
XVI. He said that he did not think sufficient 
gratitude was evinced by Americans to that 
monarch, and that whenever his intervention 
was alluded to, it was attributed to selfish 
motives, and to a desire to humble the power 
of England on this continent by depriving 
her of her fairest colonial possessions, but 
that in his opinion Louis XVL felt a true re- 
gard for America, and that on every return 
of the Fourth of July, when throughout the 
U. S. the nation was celebrating its in- 
dependence, there should be an especial 
salute fired to the memory of the King who 
had contributed so much to the result. 
Such was the substance of what was said by 
the Prince on that subject. He then turned 
to the French Revolution, and said that 
Louis XVI. was innocent of any tyrannical 
designs toward the people of anon and 
that nothing which he did personally could 
justify or excuse the excesses of the Revolu- 
tion, that the last foundations of that event 
were laid in the preceding reign, and that 
the misconduct and misgovernment of Louis 
XV. were chargeable with the sad events 
which oceurred to a very great extent, al- 
though the storm had been slowly brewing 
for centuries, The people of France, though 
they had no just cause to complain of Louis 
XVI, yet had a right to do so, of the op- 
pressive institutions then existing, of the 
tyranny of the aristocracy, and the burdens 
laid on them by the Church, He then re- 
ferred to the changes which had since taken 
place in the form of government, and to the 
present amelioration of the condition of the 
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French people under an elective monarchy. 
On our arrival at Green Bay, the Prince 
said that I would oblige him by accompany- 
ing him to his hotel, and taking up my 
quarters at the Astor House. I begged to 
be excused, as I wished to go to the house 
of my father-in-law. He replied that he 
had some matters of great importance to 
speak to me about, and as he could not stay 
long at Green Bay, but would take his de- 
parture the next day, or the day after, he 
wished I would comply with his request. 
As there was some excitement consequent 
on the Prince’s arrival, and a great number 
of persons were at the Astor House waiting 
to see him, I thought I would take advan- 
tage of the confusion to go to my father-in- 
law’s, and promised to return in the evening, 
when he would be more private. I did so, 
and on my return found the Prince alone 
with the exception of one attendant, whom 
he dismissed. The gentlemen of his party 
were in an adjoining room laughing and ca- 
rousing, and I could distinctly hear them 
during my interview with the Prince. He 
opened the conversation by saying that he 
had a communication to make to me of a 
very serious nature as concerned himself, 
and of the last importance to me,—that it 
was one in which no others were interested, 
and therefore before proceeding further, he 
wished to obtain some pledge of secresy, 
some promise that I mei not reveal to any 
one what he was going to say. I demurred 
to any such conditions being imposed previ- 
ous to my being made acquainted with the 
nature of the subject, as there might be 
something in it after all prejudicial and inju- 
rious to others, and it was at length after 
some altercation agreed that I should pledge 
my honor not to reveal what the Prince was 
going to say, provided there was nothing in 
it prejudicial to any one, and I signed a pro- 
mise to this effect on a sheet of paper. It 
was vague and general, for I would not tie 
myself down to absolute secresy, but left 
the matter conditional. When this was 
done, the Prince spoke to this effect : 

“You have been accustomed, sir, to con- 
sider yourself a native of this country ; but 
you are not. You are of foreign descent ; 
you were born in Europe, sir, and however 
incredible it may at first seem to you, I have 
to tell you that you are the son of a king. 
There ought to be much consolation to you 
to know this fact. You have suffered a 
great deal, and have been brought very 
low, but you have not suffered more, or 
been more degraded than my father, who 
was long in exile and poverty in this 
country ; but there is this difference between 
him and you, that he was all along aware 
of his high birth, whereas you have been 
spared the knowledge of your origin.” 

When the Prince had said this I was 
much overcome, and thrown into a state of 
mind which you can easily imagine. In fact 
I hardly knew what to do or say, and my 
feelings were so much excited that I was 
like one in a dream, and much was said be- 
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tween us of which I can give but an indis- 
tinct account. However, I remember that I 
told him that his communication was so 
startling and unexpected that he must for- 
give me for being incredulous, and that 
really I was “ between two.” 

“ What do you mean,” he said, “by being 
‘between two?’” 

I replied that on the one hand, it scarcely 
seemed to me that he could believe what he 
said, and on the other I feared he might be 
under some mistake as to the person. He 
assured me, however, that he would not 
trifle with my feelings on such a subject, 
but that he spoke the simple truth, and that 
in regard to the identity of the person, he 
had ample means in his possession to satisfy 
me that there was no mistake in that respect. 
I then requested him to proceed with ‘he dis- 
closure already partly made, and te inform 
me in full of the secret of my birth. He 
replied that in doing so, it was necessary 
that a certain process should be gone through 
in order to guard the interest of all parties 
concerned. I inquired what kind of pro- 
cess he meant. Upon this the Prince rose 
and went to his trunk, which was in the 
room, and took from it a parchment which 
he laid on the table, and set before me that I 
might read and give him my determination 
in regard toit. There was also on the table 
pen and ink and wax, and he placed there 
governmental seals of France, the one, if I 
mistake not, used under the old monarchy. 
It was of precious metal, but whether of 
gold or silver, or a compound of both, I can- 
notsay. I think, on reflection, the latter; but 
I may be mistaken, for my mind was so be- 
wildered, and agitated, and engrossed with 
one absorbing question, that things which 
at another time would have made a strong 
impression on me were scarcely noticed, al- 
though I must confess that when I knew the 
whole, the sight of the seal put before me by 
a member of the family of Orleans, stirred 
my indignation. The document which the 
Prince placed before me was very hand- 
somely written, in double parallel columns 
of French and English. [I continued in- 
tently reading and considering it for a space 
of four or five hours. During this time the 
Prince left me undisturbed, remaining for 
the most part in the room, but he went out 
three or four times. The purport of the 
document, which I read repeatedly word by 
word, comparing the French with the Eng- 
lish, was this: It was a solemn abdication 
of the crown of France in favor of Louis 
Philippe, by Charles Louis, the son of Louis 
XVL, who was styled Louis XVIL, King of 
France and Navarre, with all accompanying 
names and titles of honor according to the cus- 
tom of the old French monarchy,together with 
a minute specification in legal phraseology of 
the conditions, and considerations, and pro- 
visos, upon which the abdication was made. 
These conditions were in brief, that a princely 
establishment should be secured to me either 
in this country or in France, at my option, 
and that Louis Philippe would pledge him- 
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self on his part to secure the restoration, or 
an equivalent for it, of all the private pro- 
perty of the royal family rightfully belong- 
ing to me, which had been confiscated in 
France during the Revolution, or in any 
way got into other hands. Now you may 
ask me why I did not retain, at all hazards, 
this document, or, at any rate, take a copy 
of it; but it is very easy for you, sitting 
quietly there, to prescribe the course which 
prudence and self-interest would dictate. 
A day or two afterwards all these points, 
and the different lights in which the thing 
might be viewed, came to my mind, but at 
the moment I thought of nothing except the 
question of acceptance or rejection. And 
then remember the sudden manner in which 
the whole affair came upon me, and the na- 
tural timidity and bashfulness of one who 
had always considered himself of such ob- 
seure rank, when called without preparation 
to diseuss such topics with a man of high 
position like the Prince. Besides which, 
my word of honor had been so recently and 
solemnly pledged, and a sense of personal 
dignity excited by the disclosures of the 
Prince, that I never so much as thought of 
taking any advantage of the circumstances, 
but simply and solely whether or not I 
should sign my name, and set my seal to a 
deliberate surrender of my rights and those 
of my family. It was a deeply painful and 
harrowing time, and I cannot tell you, and 
you cannot imagine, how I felt when trying 
to decide this question. At length I made 
my decision, and rose, and told the Prince that 
I had considered the matter fully in all its 
aspects, and was prepared to give him my 
definite answer upon the subject; and then 
went on to say, that whatever might be the 
personal consequences to myself, I felt that I 
could not be the instrument of bartering away 
with my own hand the rights pertaining to 
me by my birth, and sacrificing the interests 
of my family, and that I could only give 
to him the answer which de Provence gave 
to the ambassador of Napoleon at Warsaw, 
“ Though I am in poverty and exile I will not 
sacrifice my honor.” 

The Prince upon this assumed a loud tone, 
and accused me of ingratitude in trampling 
on the overtures of the King, his father, who 
he said was actuated in making the proposi- 
tion more by feelings of kindness and pity 
towards me than by any other consideration, 
since his claim to the French throne rested 
on an entirely different basis to mine, viz. 
not that of hereditary descent, but of popular 
election. When he spoke in this strain I 
spoke loud also, and said that as he, by his 
disclosure, had put me in the position of a 
superior, I must assume that position, and 
frankly say that my indignation was stirred 
by the memory that one of the family of Or- 
leans had imbrued his hands in my father’s 
blood, and that another now wished to ob- 
tain from me an abdication of the throne. 
When I spoke of superiority, the Prince 
immediately assumed a respectful attitude, 
and remained silent for several minutes. 
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It had now grown very late, and we parted, 
with a request from him that I would 
reconsider the proposal of his father, and 
not be too hasty in my decision. I re- 
turned to my father-in-law’s, and the next 
day saw the Prince again, and on his re- 
newal of the subject gave him a similar 
answer. Before he went away he said, 
‘Though we part, I hope we part friends.’ 
For years I said little on the subject, until I 
received a letter from Mr. Kimball dated at 
Baton Rouge, informing me of the dying 
statements of Belanger, and then when this 
report came from the South confirming what 
the Prince had said, the thing assumed a dif- 
ferent aspect. This letter is, I think, among 
my papers at Green Bay, but for years I 
have kept a minute journal of every thing 
which has occurred to me, and have no 
doubt an abstract of it at Hogansburg. Our 
conversation to-night will go down.” 


I was much struck with the little value, 
in point of evidence, which Mr. Williams 
seems to have attached to the Prince’s 
asserted disclosures. After giving me the 
above account, however, he added—“TI see 
more and more, that the matter rests be- 
tween the Prince and myself, and I am 
quite willing that it should. I have been 
in hopes that some movement would be 
made in Europe in my favor ; but, as you 
say, the affair must be begun here, and I will 
let the world know all. The Prince can- 
not deny what I say, and my impression 
is that he will keep entirely silent.” 

“ But silence will be equivalent to con- 
fession.” 

“Tt will be so.” 

I then asked Mr. Williams if he had 
been acquainted with Le Ray de Chau- 
mont, during his residence in St. Lawrence 
County, and if any thing had ever occur- 
red between them, which would tend to 
prove that he had a knowledge of the 
Dauphin being in this country. He 
replied, that he had only, to the best 
of his recollection, seen Le Ray once, 
in the month of January or February, 
1819 or 1820, when a conversation to 
this effect occurred between them. 
Williams was at that time a resident 
at Oneida, among the Indians. In 
this place there also lived a Colonel de 
Ferrier, formerly an officer of the body 
guard of Louis XVI., who had fled from 
France during the Revolution, and mar- 
ried an Indian woman, who is still living. 
Le Ray inquired of Williams concerning 
the health and welfare of De Ferrier, add- 
ing that he had been a great sufferer in 
the royal cause: that the King’s family 
had been widely scattered ; but that, not- 
withstanding all the misfortunes of De 
Ferrier, he was no greater sufferer than a 
member of the royal family, whom both 
Colonel de Ferrier and he believed to 
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be in this country. Now this remark 
of Le Ray’s affords the strongest confir- 
mation to the statement of Dr. Francis ; 
for it is scarcely in human nature, that if 
he were uainted with the secret of 
Williams’ birth, he should have omitted 
all reference to it ; while at the same time, 
the remoteness of the allusion is perfectly 
in keeping with the character of the man 
and the nature of his position. And then, 
too, it is certainly a remarkable fact, that 
one of the body guard of Louis XVI. 
should live, not only among the Indians, 
but at Oneida; to which place, by those 
shapings of fortune which are often the 
work of those about us, even when our 
acts seem most voluntary, the steps of 
Williams had been directed. There can 
be little doubt that De Ferrier was ex- 
pressly put among the Oneidas to keep 
watch over him. 

About the same time, another remark- 
able incident occurred. Williams having 
been idiotic at thirteen years of age, had, 
when he recovered his reason, no predilec- 
tion in favor of Romanism, and being sent 
to Massachusetts for education, became a 
Protestant while residing with Mr. Ely. 
In August, 1818, the Rev. J oseph Marcoux, 
the present Romish priest at Caughnawaga, 
gave Williams a letter of introduction to a 
Monsieur Dufresne, then living in the vil- 
lage, and afterwards both of them gave 
him letters to a Mr. Richards, of Montreal, 
formerly a Methodist minister, who had 
become a convert to the Romish Church, 
and who was probably chosen on account 
of his speaking both French and English 
fluently. These introductions were not 
solicited by Williams, but came voluntar- 
ily from Marcoux and Dufresne. Richards 
spoke to him on religious subjects, and 
said that, provided he would return to the 
bosom of the Romish Church, enter the 
ministry, and take some station, either at 
Quebec or Montreal, Monsieur Duplesses, 
then Bishop of Quebec, would, after a 
few months, qualify him for orders, and 
give him the best parish in his diocese, in 
city or country, at his option. The offer 
was of course refused. But during their 
interviews, Mr. Richards said to him, in a 
manner which at the time did not excite 
his suspicions, that although Joseph Mar- 
coux believed him to be an Indian, he did 
not, and also told him that the Abbe de 
Colonne, brother to Colonne the French 
Minister, believed the Dauphin to be liv- 
ing, and that Bishop Chevreuse of Boston, 
in the year 1807, had made attempts to 
discover the Prince. Now, concerning 
Bishop Chevreuse, the following curious 
incident occurred: about 1806, Williams 
went to Boston with Mr. Ely, to whose 
care he had been committed at Long Mea- 
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dows, and who was at that time a member 
of the Legislature. They boarded with an 
Trish Roman Catholic gentleman. As Ely 
was a great admirer of the music in the 
Romish Church, they all went there. A few 
days after, the Irishman introduced Wil- 
liams to Chevreuse, then only a priest, and 
rector of the church, as an Indian youth 
who was receiving an education, mention- 
ing his supposed descent from Williams, 
the captive; whereupon, Chevreuse in- 
quired whether there were many descend- 
ants of European captives still among the 
Indians, and children of French Canadians 
adopted into Indian families. He replied, 
there were. Chevreuse then asked if he 
had ever heard of a French boy, who had 
been brought from France, having been 
adopted by the Indians. The reply was 
“no.” © Now it was curious,” said Wil- 
liams, “that he was making these in- 
quiries of the very person of whom he was 
in search.” 

On questioning him concerning the 
Frenchman, who is said to have visited 
him in childhood, Mr. Williams said, in 
effect as follows : 


That after the restoration of his reason, 
about the year 1799, his reputed father went 
from Caughnaw aga, as usual, with his family, 
in the month of September, to hunt in the 
vicinity of Lake George. While encamping 
on the shores of the lake, with other Indian 
families, two strange gentlemen came to visit 
Thomas Williams, one of whom had ever 
indication of being a Frenchman, from his 
dress, manners, and language; for he re- 
members understanding a few words, suffi- 
cient to know that he spoke in French. He 
had on a ruffled shirt, and his hair was pow- 
dered, and bore to him a very splendid ap- 

arance. When the gentlemen first eame 
in sight, Williams and the other boys of the 
family were sporting on the lake, in a little 
wooden canoe, and saw them, in eompany 
with Thomas Williams, take their seats on 
a log, at a little distance from the wigwam. 
As their curiosity was excited, to know who 
these strangers were, they left their canoe 
and strolled slowly to the encampment, when 
Thomas Williams called out, “ Eleazer, this 
friend of yours wishes to speak with you.” 
As he approached, one of the gentlemen rose 
and went off to another Indian encampment, 
and the other one, who appeared to be a 
Frenchman, advanced several steps to meet 
him, embraced him most tenderly, and when 
he — sat down on the log made the boy 
stand between his legs. In the mean time 
he shed abundance of tears, said “Pauvre 
parson," and continued. to embrace him. 

omas Williams was soon after called tothe 
wigwam, and Eleazer and the Frenchman 
were left alone. The latter continued to 
kiss him and weep, and spoke a great deal, 
seeming very anxious that he should under- 
stand what was said, which he was unable 
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to do. When Thomas Williams returned to 
them, he asked Eleazer whether he under 
stood what the geutleman said to him, and 
he replied “No.” They then both left him, 
and walked off in the deedion in which the 
other gentleman had gone; who, though he 
cannot speak certainly, yet on comparing his 
other recollections with those of this time, 
he is of opinion was Thomas Bleeker, the 
Indian interpreter. The gentlemen came the 
next day to the wigwam, and the Frenchman 
remained several hours, Thomas Williams 
took him out in a canoe on the lake, and the 
last which Mr. Williams remembers was their 
all sitting together on the log, when the 
Frenchman took hold of his bare feet and dusty 
legs, and examined his knees and ankles close- 
ly. Again the Frenchman shed tears, but 

oung Eleazer was quite indifferent, not 

nowing what to make of it. Before the 
gentleman left, he gave him a piece of gold. 
After a few days, Thomas Williams, contrary 
to his usual custom, returned to Caughna- 
waga, instead of remaining for his winter 
hunt at Lake George. The cause of this visit 
he can only conjecture, but thinks it proba- 
ble, that after the restoration of his mind, 
Thomas Williams had informed Belanger of 
the fact, and that he came to make arrange- 
ments respecting his education. Shortly 
after this incident, while the family of Tho- 
mas Williams were at Caughnawaga, Na- 
thaniel Ely, of Long Meadows, at the request 
of some of the members of the European 
branches of the Williams family, asked 
Thomas to let him have some of his boys for 
education ; Eleazer was lying in bed m the 
same room with his supposed parents, and as 
they imagined, asleep. Thomas strongly 
urged a compliance with the request, but 
his wife objected to let any of the children 
go for education among heretics, lest they 
should peril their souls. But when he per- 
sisted in the demand, she said, “If you will 
do it, you may send away this strange boy ; 
means have been put into your hands for 
his education, but John I cannot part with.” 
Her willingness to sacrifice him, and the gen- 
eral tenor of the conversation, excited suspi- 
cions in his mind as to belonging to their 
family, but they passed soon away. Jt was 
decided that both he and John should go; 
but while Mr. Ely’s books show that the 
board and tuition of Eleazer was paid for, 
John appears to have been supported at the 
expense of the Williams family in Massa- 
chusetts. 


In 1814, after the battle of Plattsburg, 
Mr. Williams and his reputed father went 
to Albany, at the request of Governor 
Tompkins, and while in the city, Thomas 
Williams said, that he had been invited 
by his old friend, Jacob Vanderheyden, a 
well-known Indian trader, to spend the 
evening, and to bring his son with him. 
In the midst of good cheer over their 
bottle of brandy, a conversation took 
place in Eleazer’s hearing to this effect. 
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They spoke of Vanderheyden having en- 
camped at Caldwell’s, on Lake George, in 
October 1795, and remained there for 
several days, waiting for the Indians to 
come down from the north to purchase 
furs, and supply them with goods during 
their winter hunts, and that while he was 
there, a French gentleman came among 
them, having a French boy with him 
about ten years old, and after staying for 
some time he departed, leaving the boy 
behind him. The boy was deranged at 
the time, spoke French and German, and 
was well dressed. The first time that 
Vanderheyden saw him was in the compa- 
ny of Thomas Williams, who brought him 
to his encampment, when the boy ran 
boisterously about the store, and upset 
his goods. After speaking of these 
circumstances, Vanderheyden said, “ 'Tho- 
mas, did I not tell you then he was 
not your boy?” The reply was, “You 
have said so many times—if you will 
have it so let it be so.” Healso asked 
“Thomas, what has become of that 
Frenchman?” But Williams does not re- 
member what answer was given. 

Mr. Williams confirmed the account 
which I had heard, from another source, of 
the recognition of the portrait of Simon, 
which he said was shown to him by Pro- 
fessor Day, of Cincinnati, and added that 
the morning after, he also recognized that 
of Madame Elizabeth, sister to Louis XVI., 
but had no knowledge either of the King 
or Queen. Professor Hitchcock, of Am- 
herst, gave him the portrait of Louis 
XVIII. on account of its close resemblance 
to him. The dress of Marie Antoinette 
was the gift of Mrs. Clarke of Northamp- 
ton. General Taylor also had felt much 
interest in his affairs, and but for his sud- 
den decease, would have opened a corres- 
pondence with France on the subject. 
Being in Washington a few days before 
the late President’s death, he gave him 
the military cloak which he wore during 
the Mexican war, a relic which he highly 
prizes. 

With regard to documents, Mr. Wil- 
liams has been unaccountably careless. 
A short time since he received a letter 
purporting to be from the private Secre- 
tary of Louis Napoleon, making inquiries 
in a respectful manner concerning the 
events of his life, and also similar commu- 
nications from several French Bishops 
and a Cardinal, but for reasons best 
known to himself, returned no answer. 
These letters, together with one from 
Louis Philippe, were accidentally burned 
afew weeks since whilst lying on his 
table, but I have now lying before me a 
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note from the Consul Général of France, 
dated New-York, April 16, 1844, which 
accompanied the letter from the King of 
the French, some pencil memoranda of 
the Prince de Joinville, and two letters, 
one from his Aid-de-camp, dated Frigate 
la Belle Poule, a New-York, 210ct’re, 1841, 
and the other from his private Secretary, 
dated Tuileries, October 14,1843. These 
are on indifferent subjects, such as historic 
inquiries, and gifts of books for the In- 
dians—but the conclusion of the first let- 
ter, which was written shortly after the 
interview at Green Bay is somewhat re- 
markable, both on account of its diploma- 
tic style, natural if Mr. Williams’ story 
be true, but otherwise out of character, 
and also for its invitation, for it amounts 
to that, of Mr. Williams to visit France. 


Si jamais vous venez visiter notre France, 
voulez vous souvenir que S. A. R. vous re- 
cevrai avec plaisir. 

Recevez, Monsieur, toutes les assurances de 
ma considération la plus distinguée. 

Lieut. de Vaisseau V. Toucnaiz.* 


My ‘purpose in the present article is not 
to answer objections, but to state asserted 
facts ; there is, however, one point on which 
I will briefly speak. If Mr. Williams be 
the Dauphin, how are we to account for 
the particular detail given by the Duchess 
D’Angouléme of his death? Now the 
narrative of the Duchess as far as it rests 
upon her personal knowledge, or concerns 
facts, which under the circumstances she 
would certainly know, does not conflict at 
all with the theory of his history here set 
forth, but confirms it. “He was in a 
bed,” she says, ‘‘ which had not once been 
made for more than six months, and 
which he had not himself sufficient 
strength to tura: this bed was covered 
with fleas and bugs, of which his linen 
and his person were also full. He was 
obliged to wear the same shirt and stock- 
ings for upwards of a year; and during 
the whole of that time, every filth was 
left to accumulate in his room. His win- 
dow being secured with a padlock, was 
not once opened.” “He naturally pos- 
sessed an excellent understanding, but his 
long imprisonment, and the horrible treat- 
ment of which he was the victim, gradu- 
ally affected his mind ; and even had he 
lived, 1¢ is probable he would never have 
recovered the effects of it.” Thus much 
she undoubtedly knew, but is it probable 
that while allowed for months to remain in 
ignorance of the deaths of her mother and 
aunt, she would have been informed of 
the exile of her brother, which was a state 
secret of the utmost importance, both to 





* This name is written so indistinctly that I am not certain whether my version of it is correct. 
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Louis XVIII. and to the Jacobins? The 
only information which would reach her 
would be that of his death. Alison states 
that “the barbarous treatment he had re- 
ceived alienated his reason.” Hué writes, 
that the common talk among the Dau- 
phin’s enemies was, “If it happen that in 
some popular movement the Parisians 
should go to the temple to proclaim Louis 
XVII. king, we will show them a little 
fool, whose stupidity and imbecility will 
force them to renounce the project of 
placing him upon the throne.” Thiers 
says, he “died of a tumor at the knee, 
arising from a scrofulous taint.” I have 
examined in the presence of two physicians 
the right knee of Mr. Williams. It has 
on it the deep indented scars of a scrofu- 
lous tumor, and the disease must have 
been severe, as the leg down to the instep 
is blackened with it; but this affection is 
anterior to Mr. Williams’ remembrance. 
His leg in boyhood was what it now is. 
I may here remark, that his skin where 
not exposed is fair and soft, and his joints 
remarkably small. Now itis of the ut- 
most importance to show that Louis 
XVIII. did not regard the Dauphin as 
dead. This, I think, is conclusively done 
by the fact, that when, during his reign, 
masses were offered for the repose of the 
souls of those members of the Bourbon 
family who had perished during the revo- 
lution, the name of the Dauphin was 
omitted. If dead, why not have remem- 
bered him, together with Louis, Marie 
Antoinette, and Elizabeth? De Provence 
was anxious to obtain sovereignty. The 
Dauphin was both young and incapable 
in mind and body, to assert his claim to 
the throne. The only chance for the 
royalists in 1795, seemed the possession 
of the right of succession by a strong man. 
Regencies are always feeble. A regency 
for an unreigning King would have been 
incalculably so. Duty as well as interest 
would seem to combine in recommending 
junction with the republican party in the 
exile of the Dauphin. His sister would 
be kept ignorant of the fact—and once out 
of the way, it is not in human nature to 
recall a rival. The faithful Belanger 
might weep over him, but Louis XVIII. 
would only omit his name from the masses 
for the dead. And it seems wonderful 
that he did that. 

Not only the physical but the mental 
characteristics of Mr. Williams, curiously 
correspond with what the Dauphin would 
probably be if alive, and in such a position 
after such a complicated career. He pos- 
sesses a great amount of native talent ; an 
easy grace and dignity of manner when in 
polite society, which seems innate; a win- 
ning sweetness of disposition, and much 
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simplicity ; apparently warm religious feel- 
ings; but his judgment in matters of 
self-interest is not of the strongest ; fluent 
and eloquent in diction, his ideas are not 
always well assorted—a mystery to him- 
self as well as to others, subject to per- 
petual questionings, he is sometimes ab- 
rupt—accustomed to Indian life, there 
is semi-barbarism mingled with courtly 
grace, and roving habits with warm 
affections ;—in a word, he seems like one 
jumbled out of place by destiny, a par- 
tial wreck, shattered, but not broken. 
And the peculiarity of his character must 
be taken into account, in forming an esti- 
mate of his conduct, the singularity of 
which will create in many minds a preju- 
dice against his veracity, since they will 
be unable to understand how a poor man 
could reject offers so splendid, or a man 
of the world neglect the opportunity of 
establishing his regal birth, which the 
communication of De Joinville afforded. 
In his situation they would have acted 
differently. True, but he and they are 
very different persons. It is but justice 
to say that whatever may prove the ulti- 
mate truth of his claims, the origination 
of them does not rest with him ; unsought 
evidence has found him out, and new 
proofs are rising from unexpected quarters. 
He has never tried to make capital of 
his story. The present publication 
does not proceed in any way from his 
suggestion, though he has given his con- 
sent to it. 

But I have not yet gone through all the 
circumstantial evidence. In May, 1795, 
Rochefoucauld Liancourt, having fled 
from France towards the end of the pre- 
ceding year, set out from Philadelphia, 
after a residence of a few months in that 
city, for the ostensible purpose of travel- 
ling over the United States. On his re- 
turn to France, he published a narrative 
of his travels in eight volumes, from which 
I have gathered the following particulars. 
Liancourt’s companions were Monsieur 
Guillemard and a servant. Passing north- 
ward through Wilkesbarre, they went into 
Western New-York, and spent some time 
among the Indians, especially the Oneidas, 
of which the St. Regis Indians, as Lian- 
court mentions, are a portion. They then 
passed into Canada, still holding much 
intercourse with the Indians, and travelled 
from Niagara to Kingston. At this place, 
Liancourt stopped, but Guillemard pro- 
ceeded to Montreal and Quebec. Return- 
ing to Western New-York, via Oswego, 
they again went to Oneida, where Col. 
de Ferrier married and resided. Leaving 
Oneida, Liancourt and his companions, 
towards the end of the year 1795, went to 
Albany, Troy and Saratoga, within a short 
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distance of Lake George, where he must 
have been about the time at which, from 
other sources of information, it seems pro- 
bable that Williams was committed to the 
charge of Thomas Williams, then living 
with his family on the borders of the lake. 
From Saratoga they went into Massachu- 
setts, and passing through Worcester, spent 
nearly a week with what Liancourt calls 
“la famille Williams;” at Marlborough, 
uear Boston. Mr. Williams was descended, 
he says, from a respectable English stock, 
and kept a tavern at Marlborough. The 
cause of the delay was an opportune head- 
ache with which Liancourt was attacked. 
Lo this incident he devotes a chapter, con- 
cluding his remarks by saying: “ Puisse 
cette respectable famille jouir de tout le 
bonheur qu’elle mérite, ce souhait sincére 
et ardent sera celui de toute ma vie.” 
After visiting Boston, they went south 
as far as Charleston. Returning to the 
north, they again visited Boston, and once 
more took up their quarters with “la fa- 
mille Williams” at Marlborough. They 
must have made some stay, as Liancourt 
gives a particular description of the farm 
of Mr. Williams, which he stumped over 
with the old man. From Marlborough, 
he went to Stockbridge, Mass., where 
many Indians resided, and here we find 
him in communication with another Mr. 
Williams,* who was a man of considerable 
political influence. Now, those coinci- 
dences are certainly very singular. But 
further, on the 24th September, 1796, 
Louis Philippe sailed from the Elbe in 
company with his brothers, the Duc de 
Montpensier and Count Beaujalois, and ar- 
rived at Philadelphia after a passage of 27 
days. With all convenient speed they made 
their way to Western New-York, and in 
a short time we find them in the vicinity 
of De Ferrier’s residence. Geo. Catlin, 
writing from Paris, under date of Sept. 20, 
1847, to J. Romeyn Brodhead, at London, 
says: 

I have had several interviews with his 
majesty, in all of which he has spoken fa- 
miliarly of his several years of rambles in 
exile in America, and related to me many of 
the most extraordinary and pleasing inci- 
dents of his life. These scenes occurred 
during their travels from Erie to Buffalo, to 
the villages of the Seneca Indians, from 
thence to Canandaigua, paddling their canoe 
through the whole length of the Seneca lake 
to Ithaca, from thence on foot with their 
knapsacks on their backs, to the Tioga 
River, where having purchased a canoe 
from the Indians, they descended that valley 
to the Susquehanna, and the latter river to 
the valley of Wyoming; thence on foot they 
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crossed the Wilkesbarre and the Pokona 
mountains to Easton, and thence to Phila- 
delphia. They afterwards traversed the 
Alleghany mountains to Pittsburg, and hav- 
ing there purchased a small boat, descended 
Ohio and the Mississippi to New Or- 
eans, 


At this place, be it remembered, was 
Belanger, and it is quite within the range of 
possibility, that Louis Philippe may have 
conversed with him, so that all the un- 
deniable historic incidents harmonize with 
those which I have collected, and show 
how probable it is that the citizen-king 
was fully acquainted with the where- 
abouts of his kinsman. 

Let me now, at the risk of wearying the 
reader, collect and group together the 
scattered points of evidence which I have 
recited nearly in the order that they have 
come to my knowledge, and endeavor to 
determine what is their exact ing. 

We have here before us the following 
asserted facts : 

Ist. That the Prince de Joinville, on 
his arrival in the country, inquired for 
Mr. Williams, and sought and obtained an 
interview with him at Green Bay, in which, 
after demanding a conditional pledge of 
secrecy, he required of him a resignation 
of the crown of France, as its legitimate 
heir, in favor of Louis Philippe, and after- 
wards corresponded with him through his 
secretaries. 

2d. That after the Prince’s return, Louis 
Philippe wrote with his own hand to Mr. 
Williams. 

3d. That Belanger, in 1848, confessed 
when dying, that he brought the Dauphin 
to this country. 

4th. That the French ambassador, Genet, 
in the presence of Dr. Francis and others, 
acknowledged that the Daupkin was both 
alive and in this country, and in the State 
of New-York in 1817. 

5th. That Le Ray de Chaumont who, ac- 
cording to Genet’s statement, was ac- 
quainted with the affair, had much dealing 
with the Indians in the neigborhood where 
Mr. Williams was brought up, once in 
conversation with him, made a remote 
allusion to the Dauphin. 

6th. That Col. de Ferrier one of the 
body guard of Louis XVI. married, and re- 
sided among the Indians at Oneida, where 
a considerable part of Mr. Williams’ life 
was spent,and that he and Le Ray be- 
lieved a member of Louis X VIth’s family, 
to be in an indigent condition in America. 

7th. That the Abbé de Colonne, resi- 
dent at Trois Rivieres near Caughnawaga, 
believed the Dauphin to be alive, and in 





* This was Col. Ephraim Williams, founder of Williams’ College, Mass., and a member of the English branch 
of the Williams family, from which Thos. Williams was descended, 
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America, and that Bishop Chevreuse did 
the same. 

8th. That efforts were made to induce 
Mr. Williams to return to the Romish 
Communion, of a nature only explicable 
on the supposition of his being a more 
than ordinary person. 

9th. That the name of Eleazer Wil- 
liams is not on the baptismal register at 
Caughnawaga. 

10th. That he has none of the charac- 
teristics of an Indian. 

1lth. That he closely resembles Louis 
XVIII. 

12th, That various marks on his body, 
correspond exactly with those known to 
have been on the body of the Dauphin. 

13th. That the name of the Dauphin 
was omitted from the solemnities for the 
departed Bourbons, in the reign of Louis 
XVIII. 

14th. That the Indian woman, his re- 
puted mother, does not acknowledge him 
to be her child. 

15th. That boxes of clothing and me- 
dals of Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette, 
were left with the child, one of which is 
still in Mr. Williams’ possession. 

16th. That an unknown Frenchman 
came to see Mr. Williams in youth, and 
wept over him. 

17th. That his board and tuition were 
regularly paid at Dr. Ely’s, when it is 
known that his reputed father had neither 
means nor inclination to do so. 

18th. That Williams remembers a con- 
versation, on the subject of his education, 
between Thomas Williams and his wife, in 
which it was stated that means were pro- 
vided for the purpose, and another be- 
tween Thomas Williams and Vanderhey- 
den, in which the fact of a French boy 
being committed to the care of the former 
in 1795, was mentioned. 

19th. That he recognized the portraits 
of Simon the jailer, and of Madame Eliz- 
abeth, when unexpectedly placed before 
him by Prof. Day. 

20th. That Williams was idiotic at the 
age of 13 or 14. 

21st. That the Dauphin at the age of 
ten, was reduced to the same condition by 
ill-treatment. 

22d. That since the recovery of his 
reason, faint dreamy remembrances of the 
past have returned to the mind of Mr. W. 
corresponding to known scenes in the Dau- 
phin’s history. 

23d. That a decree for the banishment 
of the son of Louis XVI., passed the 
French Convention in 1794. 

24th. That the President and Ecclesias- 
tical dignitaries of France, have written 
to Mr. Williams, making inquiries con- 
cerning his history. 
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25th. That there have been various at- 
tempts to personate the Dauphin. 

26th. That Rochefoucauld Liancourt 
was at Oneida, Albany and Saratoga, 
in 1795, under circumstances which cre- 
ate suspicion of his having some agency 
in the transaction—and also in close 
communication with various persons of 
the name of Williams,—and that shortly 
after, Louis Philippe and his brothers 
were among the Indians in Western New- 
York, and also in New Orleans, in the 
vicinity of Belanger. 

27th. That the Rev. Eleazer Williams, 
has been for 26 years a laborious Mission- 
ary, in the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
and is at present a Clergyman in good 
standing. 

Now there can be no question, that if 
all these points could be proved, the irre- 
sistible conclusion would be that Louis 
XVII. and the Rev. Eleazer Willianis are 
identical. Even in the imperfect degree 
in which I know and have stated them, 
they would carry conviction with them ; 
much more if brought out in detail with all 
attendant circumstances. 

Questions of identity are among the 
most difficult, and interesting with which 
law is conversant. The settlement of 
them requires varied and peculiar evidence. 
The negative and the affirmative have 
both to beclearly shown. _ Two apparent- 
ly different things must be demonstrated 
to be one. Resemblances must be proved 
to be not accidental, but inherent to the 
degree of sameness. 

Where the utmost stretch of human in- 
genuity has been used for concealment ; 
where more than half a century has pass- 
ed since the supposed divergence of a life 
from its natural line; where evidence, 
scanty at the best, has been destroyed, 
both purposely and negligently, absolute 
demonstration perhaps cannot be attained ; 
but we may reach, even under such cir- 
cumstances, a degree of moral certainty 
second only to demonstration, and amply 
sufficient to enable a sound mind to ren- 
der a decisive verdict, satisfactory to the 
intellect and the conscience. 

Now prove to me the truth of all that 
I have alleged as asserted and probable, 
and no course would be left but to pro- 
nounce such a judgment in favor of iden- 
tity ; for the evidence before us goes to 
show, I apprehend, exactly what it is re- 
quisite to have shown. 

Ist. That Louis XVII. did not die in 
1795. 

2d. That he was carried to the region 
in which Mr. Williams spent his youth. 

3d. That Mr. Williams is not an In- 
dian; and, 

4th. That Mr. Williams is Louis X VIL 
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These are the four propositions which 
the case presents for prvofj—a negative 
and an affirmative one with reference to 
each character under which one and the 
same individual has at different times and 
places appeared. 

The testimony is multiform, direct, in- 
direct, documentary, circumstantial ; but 
notwithstanding its exceedingly varied na- 
ture, itis wonderfully consistent. It would 
require extreme ability to fabricate it out 
of nothing—the utmost mendacity and 
hardihood, to build it up on a baseless 
foundation. 

The history involves many most curi- 
ous inquiries into human motive among 
persons in the most widely different posi- 
tions in life. It would be impossible with- 
out writing a volume to do justice to these. 
I will just indicate one or two. 

Mr. Williams asserts that the Prince 
de Joinville told him in the manner I have 
described, that he is the son of Louis 
XVI. Now here is the direct testimony 
of a responsible person to a simple fact. 
The assertion is either true or false. If 
false, it involves the degradation of Mr. 
Williams from the ministry. If true, it 
settles the whole question of identity, un- 
less we can imagine it possible that the 
Prince de Joinville took the trouble of 
travelling from Paris to Green Bay to 
speak at random, or to tell a falsehood on 
a subject of paramount importance to 
himself and to France. It is not suppos- 
able that such a person would say and do 
what he is asserted by Mr. Williams to 
have said and done, without having pre- 
viously attained to the last degree of con- 
viction pertaining to the possibility of 
human convictions, and moreover without 
being vested with authority from Louis 
Philippe himself to make the disclosure ; 
and thus his words issued from the inner- 
most arcana of France, proving that not 
a day elapsed from June, 1795, in which 
some watchful eye did not keep know- 
ledge of the exiled Prince. On the other 
hand, what possible inducement can there 
be for Mr. Williams to say what is un- 
true on this subject? The clergy of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church value their 
commission too highly to throw it away 
by telling unmeaning falsehoods tending 
to nothing but disgrace and ruin. Mr. 
Williams is, I know, a sane, sober-minded 
practical man, who has had all his life to 
deal with the sternest realities, and I believe 
he speaks words of truth and soberness. 
He has not the capacity to invent such a 
dramatic scene as that between him and 
the Prince, and if he has, he might long 
ago have turned it to account. What 
conceivable motive can such a man have 
to fabricate an airy and vain fiction, that 
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he, the poor Indian missionary, is the 
descendant of long lines of European 
kings, and that a prince royal of France, 
now living, and who can be brought face 
to face with him, told him so. Again, if 
Mr. Williams’ statement be correct, the 
motives of Louis Philippe in making the 
disclosure are a problem. I am inclined to 
believe that pity and commiseration enter- 
ed largely into them. At the same time 
Belanger was living, and De Ferrier, and 
Le Ray. The secret was known in Cana- 
da, and the citizen-king may, as Mr. 
Williams writes me, have “seen an object 
in that quarter, who might sooner or later 
be an obstacle to his ambitious views, and 
defeat the permanency of his throne, and 
the securing of the same to his family.” As 
to the improbability that a poor man like 
Williams would reject, on a point of honor, 
offers so splendid and liberal, I own, it is 
great; but his own explanation of his 
feelings is before the reader, and nothing 
but the regally proud and romantic hero- 
ism it displays, so rare in this age, renders 
it incredible. 

Nearly equal in importance with any 
point in the evidence, is the early idiocy 
of Mr. Williams corresponding with the 
condition in which the Dauphin is known 
to have been. It goes far to substantiate 
the truth of the story, for since Williams 
could not have been born an idiot, there 
must have been some fearful facts lying 
at the basis of his history to reduce 
him to such acondition. In all recorded 
cases in which the memory has been de- 
stroyed by sudden injury to the brain, the 
whole chain of lost knowledge has been 
brought back as by an electric shock. 
But in this case the destruction of memory 
was not sudden, but owing to the benumb- 
ing process of a long series of sufferings, 
mental and bodily, which took away the 
power of perception, and weakened that 
of retention. The soul fell into a merci- 
ful sleep, and when it again awakened, 
there was nothing to recall except a few 
vague ideas and one terrible image of the 
past, which was burnt into his soul. A 
draught of Lethe gave to one man two 
lives. Born the second time without 
birth, he who died a prince was regenerat- 
ed a beggar, and the heir of kings sur- 
viving his own death, and the overthrow 
of his race, is metamorphosed into a red 
man, and having been baptized by a Ro- 
mish bishop amid the pageantries of a 
European Court, lives to preach the Gospel 
in America fifty-seven years after his exile. 
Republics, constitutions, kingdoms, and an 
empire, have, during that space, been over- 
thrown. They who moved and ruled them 
have passed away, and the present oc- 
cupant of Versailles and the Tuileries 
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may follow them, while the veteran mis- 
sionary is still in possession of his wig- 
wam on the St. Lawrence. 

Complicated and mysterious as this 
matter is, it has a fearful simplicity when 
brought to a direct issue between Mr. 
Williams and the Prince de Joinville. The 
latter has the reputation of being a high- 
minded and honorable gentleman, and I 
trust will act openly and candidly on a 
question of so much importance. 

Since writing the above, I have again 
seen the Rev. Eleazer Williams. He 
went to St. Lawrence county after our 
last interview, in order to procure some 
engravings and other things, which might 
throw light upon the affair, and I request- 
ed him to search his journal, to discover 
what record he had made at the time of 
his conversations with the Prince. On 
his return to New-York, he arrived at my 
house on the 24th December ; assisted me 
in the communion, on Christmas day, and 
preached for me on the following Sunday. 
His sermon, as an intelligent auditor re- 
marked, was characterized by sound com- 
mon sense. The more I have seen of him, 
I have been more deeply impressed with 
his piety, his sincerity, truthfulness, and 
simplicity of character ; and I beg here to 
say, I can now see no reasonable ground 
to question the entire accuracy of his 
statements; and, while I can scarccly 
imagine that the Prince de Joinville, as a 
gentleman, and a man of honor, will deny 
the facts asserted, I should not, under the 
circumstances, deem such denial as a refu- 
tation of the story of my reverend friend. 
I subjoin a copy, made by me, from the 
original of the journal kept by Mr. Wil- 
liams, of his interview with the Prince de 
Joinville ; and, to feel its weight as evi- 
dence, I must inform the reader that since 
the year 1808, he has kept a diary of 
every thing which happened to him, 
amounting to many volumes. From a 
close examination of the MS., it is evident 
that the portion relating to his first con- 
versations with the Prince was written 
anterior to the allusions made to the reve- 
lation of his birth; and that at first he 
had no other idea than that he was merely 
recording an interesting meeting with an 
eminent individual. 

JOURNAL, 1841. 
* Mackinac, October 16, Saturday. 

The steamer arrived here at two o’clock, 
p. M. My son is somewhat indisposed, and 
on that account J am more willing to remain 
here, until the Green Bay boat comes. 

I have had a pleasant interview with the 
Rév. Mr. Coit, of the Congregationalist 
Church, Mr. C. has spent his time much 
among the Chippeway Indians. In his la- 
bors of love he has been successful. I trust 
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many souls have been converted under his 
ministry. Evening. It is proposed to have 
the Divine Service to-morrow at the Pres- 
byterian Meeting-house. In the morning I 
ain to officiate. 


Mackinac, October 17, Sunday Evening. 

I performed the service this morning—al] 
the gentlemen of the garrison, the soldiers 
and the citizens of the place were in attend- 
ance. My subject was upon Apostasy, 
which gave great offence to Mr. . I find 
he has been excommunicated for his apos- 
tasy. Truth will have its own weight upon 
the guilty conscience. Rev. Mr. Coit 
preached this afternoon to the same congre- 
gation ; his discourse was well adapted to the 
occasion, and was heard with much atten- 
tion. Several gentlemen of the place called 
upon me this evening, and i had a pleasant 
interview with them. Iam invited to ad- 
minister holy Baptism to-morrow morning. 

Two soldiers called and asked for Prayer- 
books. I was only able to give them one, 
which was accompanied with some tracts. 

My son is much better—still complains of 
pain in the head. May God give him grace 
to be submissive to his Divine will. 


On Lake Michigan, October 15, 
Monday.—The regular steamer for Green 
Bay (for which we have been waiting) ar- 
rived in the port of Mackinac to-day, at 
twelve o'clock. His royal highness, Prince 
de Joinville, and his suite, were among the 
passengers. On landing, the Prince and his 
party went immediately to visit the Arch 
ock, In the mean time IJ had an interview 
with Captain Shook, of the steamer, who 
stated that the Prince had made inquiries of 
him, two or three times since leaving Buffalo, 
about Mr. Williams, the missionary to the 
Indians at Green Bay, and that as 4 knew 
no other gentleman in that capacity except- 
ing myself, I must be the person, the object 
of his inquiry. I replied, That cannot be, 
Captain. He must mean another person, 

as I lave no acquaintance with the Prince. 
I shall now inform the Prince, said the 
Captain, that there isa gentleman on board, 
of the same name as that of his inquiry, who 
is a missionary to the Indians at Green Bay. 
Upon this, the Captain left me, and in about 
half an hour he returned, and was followed 
by a gentleman, to whom I was introduced 
as the Prince de Joinville. I was struck at 
the manner of his salutation. He appeared 
to be surprised and amazed, as he grasped 
both of his hands with mine, which was ac- 
companied with strong and cheering gratula- 
tions of his having had an opportunity to 
meet me, and that upon the surface of one 
of the inland seas in the Western world. 
“ Amazing sight!” he continued, “ it is what 
I have wished to see for this long time. I 
trust I shall not be intruding too much on 
your feelings and patience, were I to ask 
some questions in relation to your past and 
resent life among the Indians, We, the 
Zuropeans, to satisfy curiosity are sometimes 
too inquisitive. But I presume, Rev. sir, 
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it will bea pleasure to you to satisfy the cu- 
riosity of the stranger now before you, who 
is travelling over the country and lakes 
which were first discovered by our fore- 
fathers.” His eyes were intently fixed 
upon me—eyeing my person from the crown 
of my head to the sole of my feet. 

The Prince in his cursory remarks upon 
the first adventures of the French in these 
western wilds was interesting. He spoke 
of La Salles, Fathers Hennepin, and the 

uette (the latter, the first discoverer of the 
river Mississippi), in strains of commenda- 
tion, as men of great courage, and possessing 
the spirit of enterprise in an unparalleled 
degree. 

He spoke also with regret of the loss of 
Canada to France. He would attribute this 
to the want of energy and foresight in the 
ministry, that France would have easily, at 
that period sent twenty thousand men into 
Canada, to maintain her possessions in that 
quarter, as her naval force was then nearly 
equal to that of England. 

October 19, Thursday.—This morning the 
Prince resumed his observations upon the 
French Revolution—its rise, its progress, and 
its effects upon France, and more particularly 
to the United States, which were affecting 
and touching in the extreme. The awful 
catastrophe that fell upon France, the disso- 
lution of the royal family, and the destruc- 
tion of the king, he strongly asserted origi- 
nated from the American revolution, and that 
the people in the United States can never be 
too grateful to the unfortunate Louis XVI, 
for his powerful interposition in their behalf. 
“It is very evident,” said he, “they do not 
duly appreciate the aid he afforded them in 
the day of distress, It is very evident also, 
that, from the very day when the Court of 
Versailles formed an alliance with America, 
the operations of the British against them 
were paralyzed; the naval force of France 
rendered more essential service to their 
cause than her land force. The Atlantic sea 
was soon covered with ships-of-war and 
privateers; these were a formidable barrier 
against England in sending her troops and 
munitions of war to America, In this war 
France lost thirty-five thousand men and 
twenty-five ships of the line. But for these 
powerful aids no monuments are raised to 
perpetuate their memory. Louis XVI. ought 
to be placed next to General Washington as 
a liberator of the American people. His 
interference in their behalf is attributed al- 
together to his political finesse and his hatred 
to England; hence he is not entitled to their 
praise or thanks. But, Rev. sir, were the 
American people duly to consider the im- 
portant aid he gave them in their struggle 
with the mother country, its happy result, 
and the dreadful catastrophe that fell upon 
his government, his family, and himself; he 
would truly and justly be considered as a 
martyr to American independence. The 
king encountered an opposition from the 
Count de Vergennes aa the Court, when 
he took the suffering cause of the Americans 
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in hand. He was moved by. the representa 
tions of the American commissioners, and 
the Queen was no less urgent to save the 
sinking cause of the American people. My 
grandfather and father were present when 
the last struggle took place between the 
King and the ministry upon the article of 
alliance with the United Colonies of America. 
That day—it was a happy day for Ameri- 
cans—but for the King, it was the day of 
his death! Yes, Rev. sir, on that day, 
when the King put his name to the instru- 
ment, he sealed his death-warrant. The in 
gratitude of the American people towards 
the King’s memory, is one of the darkest 
stains upon the stars and stripes of the Ame- 
rican flag and independence. 

This afternoon the Prince expressed his 
wish to take my son with him to France for 
an education. In connection with this he 
was informed that we had an infant who 
had not yet received baptism. He readily 
consented to stand as a godfather, and would 
«7 the name of his mother to the child. 

ut, alas! on my first landing I received 
the melancholy intelligence that the lovely 
babe was in her grave—buried on the pre- 
ceding Sunday, service performed by the 
Rev. Mr. Porter, of the Congregationalist 
Church. When the news was communi- 
cated to the Prince he appeared to sympa- 
thize with me, and remarked, taking me 
by the hand, “Descendant of a suffering 
race, may you be supported in this afflic- 
tion.” 


About ten o’clock, the Prince was pleased 
to enter into his remarks more particularly, 
upon the family of the unfortunate king, 
which were, at first, with me, somewhat 
curious and interesting ; but as he proceeded 
in his narration, my feelings were greatl 
excited, as it filled my inward soul with 
poignant grief and sorrow, which were inex- 

ressible. The intelligence was not only new 

ut awful in its nature. To learn, for the 
first time, that I am connected by consan- 
guinity with those whose history I had read 
with so much interest ; and for whose suffer- 
ings in prison, and the manner of their 
deaths, I had moistened my cheeks with 
sympathetic tears. Is itso? Is it true, that 
Iam among the number, who are thus des- 
tined to such degradation—from a mighty 

ower to a helpless prisoner of the state— 
rom a palace to a prison and dungeon—-to 
be exiled from one of the finest empires in 
Europe, and to be a wanderer in the wilds 
of America—from the society of the most 
polite and accomplished courtiers, to be as- 
sociated with the ignorant and degraded In- 
dians? Degraded as they are, as to civiliza- 
tion and polite arts, yet lon consoled at the 
idea, that I am among the lords of the soil 
of this western continent, who are as precious 
in the sight of Heaven as the usurpers of 
their territories! _O my God, am I thus des- 
tined! “ Thy will be done.” To be inform- 
ed that I had rights in Europe, and one of 
these was to be the first over a mighty king- 
dom ; and this right is now demanded of me, 
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to surrender, for an —_ and splendid es- 
tablishment. The intelligence was so unex- 
pected, my mind was — for a mo- 
ment; it was overwhelming to my feelings. 
There was a tremor in my whole system, ac- 
companied with a cold perspiration. The 
Prince saw my agitation, and left the room, 
with an poten By ten or fifteen minutes. 

A splendid parchment was spread before 
me for signature, to be affixed with the stamp 
and seal of Louis XVI. After consideration 
of several hours, weighing the subject with 
much and cool deliberation, it was respect- 
fully refused. In those awful and momen- 
tous moments, it was happy that my mind 
was carried to the similar proposition and 
offers made to Louis XVIIL, by Napoleon, 
in 1802. Being impelled from a sense of 
duty to sustain the honor of kings for cen- 
turies, the same answer was given, “ Though 
I am in poverty, sorrow and exile, I shall 
not sacrifice my honor.” 

Gracious God! What scene am I passing 
through this night? Is it in reality, ora 
dream? My refusal to the demand made of 
me, | am sure can be no earthly good to me, 
but I save my honor, and it may be for the 
benefit of the generations yet unborn. It is 
the will of Heaven. I am in a state of ob- 
seurity. So shall I remain while in this pil- 
grimage state. I will endeavor, with all 
humility, to serve the King of Heaven, and 
to advance his holy cause among the igno- 
rant and benighted people, which has been 
my delight. 

Although the unexpected intelligence is a 
new source of trouble, which is already work- 
ing in my inward soul with inexpressible 
sorrow, which will accompany me to my 
grave ; yet I trust, that Almighty arm, whic 
has hitherto “preserved me, will now sus- 
tain me. To the God of my salvation I fly 
for comfort and consolation, in this hour of 
distress, Let Christ be all and in all. Sa- 
viour of the world, have mercy upon thy 
unworthy servant,” and for the glory of thy 
name, turn from him all those evils that he 
most justly has deserved; and grant, that in 
all his troubles, he may put his whole trust 
and confidence in thy mercy, and ever more 
serve thee in holiness and pureness of living, 
to thy honor and glory. “For with God 
nothing is impossible.” All that I have heard 
I will lay up in my heart, with the greatest 
secrecy. 

October 20, Wednesday.—The Prince and 
suite left Green Bay yesterday, at twelve 
o'clock, and lodged last night at Capt. John 
McCarty’s, on the opposite side of the river 
to my residence. It rained all the afternoon. 

The adieus between the Prince and myself 
were affectionate ; he promised to write me, 
on hisarrival at New-York. The gentlemen 
officers presented me with their cards; were 
urgent to give them a call, should I ever 
visit France. May the best blessing of 
Heaven rest upon the whole party. 


Upon this journal I will make no com- 
ment. 
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Before I conclude this article, which has 
already far exceeded the limits designed, 
I must briefly allude to the various en- 
deavors which have been made to per- 
sonate the Dauphin. An interesting 
account is given of these in the Home 
Journal of December 25, 1852, to which 
I would refer the reader for fuller infor- 
mation. Scarcely had Louis XVII. dis- 
appeared from the Temple than an impos- 
tor presented himself at Chalons, and 
claimed the honors due to the unfortunate 
prince. His name was Hervagault, the 
son of a tailor in the village of St. Lo, 
and the department of La Manche. A 
runaway, a vagrant, a convicted cheat and 
swindler, his baseless tale, plausible man- 
ners and assurance, gained him numerous 
adherents ; and though repeatedly impris- 
oned for his crimes and. imposture, con- 
tinued until death, which soon occurred, 
his course of debauchery and falsehood ; 
riaintaining, with his last-breath, the truth 
of his story, which was not sustained by 
a particle of evidence. 

Between the first and second pretenders 
there was one curious coincidence. Her- 
vagault, previous to assuming the name 
of the Dauphin, had represented himself 
as the son of a French noble, and his suc- 
cessor in falsehood, Maturin Bruneau, 
appeared first on the stage as the child of 
the Baron de Vezin ; convicted of decep- 
tion, he entered the army, served in 
America, deserted, and after various wan- 
derings found his way back to France, in 
1815, where he also set up as king, and 
met with unprecedented success. 

But money and luxuries and homage 
soon led to a prison, and being convicted 
on trial of imposition, he disappeared from 
public sight, and history does not record 
his end. 

Herr Neundorf, the Duke of Normandy, 
as he styled himself, whose career of decep- 
tion is within the memory of most persons, 
came forward during the reign of Louis 
Philippe, as a new claimant for the head- 
ship of the Bourbons. Like his prede- 
cessors, he had no evidence to support his 
pretensions, for clairvoyance and mesmer- 
ism can scarcely be termed such. Foolish 
attempts to assassinate him gave him an 
importance which he would not otherwise 
have had. Banished to England, he lived 
there from 1838 to 1844, when, having 
withdrawn to Delft, he ended together his 
life and his deception. 

Now, all these attempts to personate the 
Dauphin, and the success which for a time 
attended them, show one thing, viz., the un- 
certainty which hangs about the fate of the 
unfortunate Prince, and the general public 
impression in France that he was still 
alive. Had his death been an ascertained 
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fact, there would have been no rou. and 
no encouragement for imposture. There 
may be persons who will attempt to con- 
found the case of the Rev. Eleazer Wil- 
liams with these, but I think that no can- 
did and discerning mind will do so. The 
sacred profession, the life, and the peculiar 
history of Mr. Williams, all place his 
claims for public consideration upon an 
entirely different basis. And let me again 
exonerate him from any share in the ori- 
gination of the present publication. He 
has kindly afforded me facilities in collect- 
ing information on this interesting topic, 
but not without much reluctance, at the 
publicity to which it will subject him, and 
the incredulity with which, in many quar- 
ters, his statements may be met. For 
years, he did not even mention to his wife 
the disclosures of the Prince de Joinville, 
and I believe that I am the first person 
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who has seen his journal. But a feeling 
of duty to the world at large induces him 
to communicate, as fully as possible, all 
that he himself knows upon the subject, 
leaving the result, for good or for evil, to 
the all-wise disposal of Providence. Many 
motives of a private nature combine to 
render it desirable that nothing should 
have been said at present on the subject ; 
but these are overruled by other consid- 
erations, foremost among which is the 
importance, that no further time should 
be lost in the plain and bold statement— 
challenging inquiry and refutation— 
of all that may throw light upon this most 
curious and interesting historical problem. 
The disclosures are made frankly, fearless- 
ly, and in good faith; and I trust they 
will be met inthe same spirit. To all that 
I have written I say, in the name of God, 
en. 





WHAT IS THE USE? 


SAW aman, by some accounted wise, 
I For some things said and done before their eyes, 
Quite overcast, and, in a restless muse, 


Pacing a path about, 


And often giving out: 
“ What is the use?” 


Then I, with true respect: What meanest thou 


By those strange words, 


and that unsettled brow ; 


Health, wealth, the fair esteem of ample views? 
To these things thou art born. 
But he, as one forlorn, 
“What is the use ? 


“T have surveyed the sages and their books, 
Man, and the natural world of woods and brooks, 
Seeking that perfect good that I would choose ; 


But find no perfect good, 
Settled, and sod 
t is the use ? 


“ Life, in a poise, hangs trembling on the beam, 
Sen in a breath bounding to each extreme 
Of joy and sorrow; therefore I refuse 

All beaten ways of bliss, 


And onl 


answer this: 


is the use ? 


“The hoodwinked world is seeki i 
Hee tet There?? “Who can guess? 


‘Which way?’ they cry. 
And so they gro 


and grope, and grope, and cruise 


On, on, till life is lost— 
At blindman’s, with a ghost. 
What is the use ? 


“Love with mest, then wealt distinction, fame, 
dan the bleed, and yu en ti giians 


von, 1.—15 
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Some try them all, and all, alike, accuse. 
‘IT have been all,’ said one, 
‘ And find that all is none.’ 
What is the use ? 


“In woman’s love we sweetly are undone, 
Willing to attract, but harder to be won ; 
Harder to keep, is she whose love we choose. 

Loves are like flowers that grow 
In soils on fire below. 
What is the use ? 


“Some pray for wealth, and seem to pray aright ; 
They heap until themselves are out of sight, 
Yet stand, in charities, not over shoes ; 

And ask of their old age, 


As an old ledger page, 
‘What is the use?’ 


“ Some covet honors, and they have their choice ; 
Are dogged with dinners, and the popular voice. 
They ride a wind, it drops them, and they bruise ; 

Or, if sustained, they sigh: 
‘That other is more high ; 
What is the use ?? 


“ Some try for fame—the merest chance of things 
That mortal hope can wreak towards the wings 
Of soaring Time; They win—perhaps—or lose— 

Who knows? Not he, om dead, 
Laurels a marble head. 
What is the use ? 


“ The strife for fame and the high praise of power, 
Is as a man, who, panting up a tower, 
Bears a great stone, then, straining all his thews, 
Heaves it, and sees it make 
A splashing in a lake. 
What is the use ? 


“ * Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth raise 
To scorn delights and live laborious days !’ 
Thus the great lords of spiritual fame amuse 

Their souls, and think it good 
To eat of angels’ food. 
What is the use ? 


“They eat their fill, and they are filled with wind. 
They do the noble works of noble mind. 
Repute, and often bread, the world refuse. 
They go unto their place 
The greatest of the race. 
What is the use ? 


“Should some new star, in the fair evening sky, 
Kindle a blaze, startling so keen an eye 
Of flamings eminent, athwart the dews, 
Our thoughts would say: No doubt 
That star will soon burn out. 
What is the use ? 


Who'll care for me when I am dead and gone ? 
Not many now—and, surely, soon, not one ; 
And should I sing like an immortal Muse, 
Men, if they read the line, 
Read for their good, not mine ; 
What is the use? 
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“ And song, if passable, is doomed to pass— 
Common, though sweet as the new-scythéd grass. 
Of hnman deeds and thoughts, Time bears no news, 

That, flying, he can lac! 
Else they would break his back. 
What is the use ? 


“Spirit of Beauty—breath of golden lyres— 
Perpetual tremble of immortal wires— 
Divinely torturing rapture of the Muse— 

Conspicuous wretchedness— 
Thou starry, sole success— 
What is the use ? 


“ Doth not all struggle tell, upon its brow, 
That he wuo makes it is not easy row, 
But hopes to be? Vain Hope, that dost abuse! 
Coquetting with thine eyes, 
And fooling him who sighs. 
What is the use 


“Go, pry the lintels of the pyramids, 
Lift the old kings’ mysterious coffin lids: 
This dust was theirs, whose names these stones confuse— 
These mighty monuments 
Of mighty discontents. 
What is the use ? 


“Did not he sum it all, whose gate of pearls 
Blazed royal Ophir, Tyre, and Syrian girls— 
The great, wise, famous monarch of the Jews ? 

Though rolled in grandeur vast, 
He said of all, at last, 
What is the use? 


“ Oh, but to take, of life, the natural good, 
Even as a hermit caverned in a wood, 
More sweetly fills my sober-suited views, 

Than sweating to attain 
Any luxurious pain. 
What is the use ? 


“Give me a hermit’s life, without his beads, 
His lantern-jawed, and moral-mouthing creeds ; 
Systems and creeds the natural heart abuse. 
What need of any Book, 
Or spiritual crook— 
What is the use ? 


“T love, and God is love. And I behold 
Man, nature, God, one triple chain of gold, 
Nature in all, sole Oracle and Muse. 

What should I seek at all, 
More than is natural ? 
What is the use ?” 





Seeing this man so heathenly in¢clined— 
So wilted in the mood of a good mind, 
I felt a kind of heat of earnest thought, 
And studying in reply, 
Answered him, eye to eye: 


Thou dost amaze me that thou dost mistake 
The wandering rivers for the fountain lake : 
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What is the end of living ?—happiness 7— 
An end that none attain 
Argues a purpose vain. 


Plainly, this world is not a scope for bliss, 
But duty. Yet we see not all that is, 
Nor ~ be, some day, if we love the light: 
man is, in desires, 
Whispers where man aspires. 


But what and where are we ?—what now—to-day ? 
Souls on a globe that spins our lives away, 
A multitudinous world, where heaven and hell, 
Strangely in battle met, 
Their gonfalons have set. 


Dust though we are, and shall return to dust ; 
Yet, being born to battles, fight we must ; 
Under which ensign is our only choice. 

We know to wage our best ; 

God only knows the rest. 


Then, since we see about us sin and dole, 
And some things good, why not, with hand and soul, 
Wrestle and succor out of wrong and sorrow ; 
Grasping the swords of strife ; 
Making the most of life ? 


Yea, all that we can wield is worth the end, 
If sought as God’s and man’s most loyal friend; 
Naked we come into the world, and take 
Weapons of various skill—— 
Let us not use them ill. 


As for the creeds, Nature is dark at best, 
And darker still is the deep human breast ; 
Therefore consider well of creeds and books, 
Lest thou may’st somewhat fail 
Of things beyond the veil. 


Nature was dark to the dim starry age 
Of wistful Job, and that Athenian sage, 
Pensive in piteous thought of Faith’s distress ; 
For still she cried, with tears: 
‘More light, ye crystal spheres.’ 


But rouse thee, man! Shake off this hideous death, 
Be man! Stand up! Draw in a mighty breath, 
This world has quite enough emasculate hands, 
Dallying with doubt and sin, 
Come—here is work—begin ! 


Come, here is work—and a rank field—begin, 
Put thou thine edge to the great weeds of sin, 
So shalt thou find the use of life, and see 

Thy Lord at set of sun, 

Approach and say: Well done! 


This at the last: They clutch the sapless fruit, 
Ashes and dust of the Dead Sea, who suit 
Their course of life to compass happiness ; 
ge a 
t, to be greatly good, 
Ail is the use, 
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A LETTER TO JOHN BULL. 


Y pear Coustn,—I have elected myself 
a representative of twenty-three mil- 
lions of constituents, black and white in- 
cluded, and design, in that capacity, to 
open a brief correspondence with you. 
Qur entrance upon a new year of exist- 
ence—an occasion which always suggests 
a candid review of the past, and a consid- 
erate forecast of the future—is the only 
apology I shall offer for this frankness. 

It is nearly seventy years, you know. 
since my countrymen undertook a bold 
and somewhat hazardous experiment in 
this new world. They did so, in the face 
of many prevailing convictions, and against 
the confident prophecies of civilized man- 
kind. It was quite generally expected 
that the career which they then marked 
out for themselves, would prove a disas- 
trous failure; and loud, and long-contin- 
ued was the merriment, or the obloquy, 
as parties chose to take it, with which the 
mistakes and awkwardnesses of their rude 
beginnings were received. 

Now I wish to show you that their at- 
tempt has not failed; that their experi- 
ment is no longer an experiment; that 
time has sanctioned and fulfilled their 
most swelling hopes ; that what was once 
a timid and shrinking conjecture—vague 
aspiration rather than firm faith—has be- 
come a victorious fact; and that doubt 
and dismay no more beset our path, 
which, on the contrary, we tread with the 
buoyancy of assured success. The omi- 
nous cloud is passed, and across its receding 
folds we see the many-colored iris of suf- 
fused and tranquil sunshine. 

I am aware that you will exclaim, at 
this slightly elated outset of mine, “Oh! 
that boastful and vainglorious people! 
will it never have done? Are we doomed 
to hear for ever its reverberating flatulencies 
about the “model republic” and the 
“greatest nation of all creation?” Let 
me answer you frankly, that I hope not! 
The bombast into which ovr irritable van- 
ity has been too often betrayed, is as dis- 
tasteful to most of us as it can be to you: 
but at the same time, bear in mind, that I 
for os shall not allow myself to be 
frightened into any tameness of statement, 
in what I may have to say, by the mena- 
ces of your wit. Ridicule is terrible to 
me—as terrible perhaps as an army with 
banners—and yet there is a thing still 
more terrible. It is this—want of fidelity 
to my most cherished convictions; untruth 
in the assertion of my character and aims. 
We Americans are devoted to democracy 
from our mothers’ breasts, and are therefore 


forward and proud to proclaim whatever 
we suppose will further its claims to re- 


What I wish to present to you is, the 
influence of that democracy on the physic- 
al, political, social, and moral condition of 
the people. Looking upon it as the cen- 
tral and organic principle of our nation- 
ality, working itself out freely, through all 
the ramified forms and interests of so- 
ciety, it is the very heart and fountain of 
our life ; nor are its effects as such, specu- 
lations or theories with us, but facts. We 
study it in its actual phenomena; we see 
its practical operations; and whether 
these be for good or ill, we know that 
they are at least well-authenticated, tan- 
gible, and permanent. A recent census 
of the United States, moreover, places it 
in our power to show just what they are, 
what attainments they have made in every 
sphere of national progress, and to demon- 
strate triumphantly, as I am sure, the so- 
lidity and the beneficence of popular gov- 
ernment. 

Such a demonstration is needed all over 
Europe, and scarcely less in England than 
elsewhere. This country has never been 
adequately represented by travellers and 
statisticians, who have taken its case into 
their hands. We find ourselves aspersed ra 
ther in many quarters, needless to be men- 
tioned here, by the most unfounded state- 
ments, the most illogical inferences, the 
most damaging insinuations, and the most 
outrageous caricatures. Our prosperity 
is often ascribed to any but its true causes; 
our errors of a day are set down as perma- 
nent characteristics ; the eccentricities of 
a part of us are imputed to the whole of 
us, as cherished principles of conduct ; oc- 
casional rudenesses of manner are treated 
as innate vulgarity ; and that devotion to 
practical ends, which is inevitable in a 
state of youthful and ruddy prosperity, 
degraded into a mean, prostrate, and 
abandoned worship of money. Indeed, 
could we believe some accounts that are 
given of us, we should be forced to con- 
fess that slavery was our only “ institu- 
tion,” and a sharp practice with the bowie- 
knife, our most delectable amusement. 
Meanwhile, these wilful or bigoted tour- 
ists, do not see the deeper pulses of life 
beating beneath the surface, and they say 
nothing of the nobleness and generosity 
that may be in our heart, nor of the ex- 
alted and blissful destiny that we are, 
consciously and unconsciously, working 
out for humanity. 

Let all this pass, however, and let us 
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try, under better information or motives, 
to come at a tri -c picture of the condition 
and prospects of the American people. 
The United States, to begin at the be- 
ginning, John, are a league or confedera- 
tion, of thirty-one separate and indepen- 
dent republics. They cover a territo 
which extends from the 26th degree of lati- 
tude south, to the 47th degree north, and, 
in the other direction, from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific Oceans. Consequently, they 
enjoy every variety of climate, from the 
freezing to the torrid zones, though the 
greater part of them lie in the temperate 
regions ; they possess every kind of valua- 
ble soil, capable of the diversified produc- 
tions of every kind; and they are. ex- 
posed, on hill-sides and valleys, to all the 
genial heats of the sun, and to all the fer- 
tilizing influences of the gentle summer 
rains. The public lands, belonging to the 
central government alone, amount to more 
than (12,000,000,000) twelve thousand 
millions of acres, which, according to the 
present estimates of the population of the 
world, is more than an acre a piece for 
every man, woman, and child on the globe. 
Adding to this the land belonging to the 
separate States, and that in the possession 
of private individuals, and you have an 
area of three millions, two hundred and 
twenty-one thousand, five hundred and 
ninety-five square miles (3,221,595) in ex- 
tent. Now Great Britain, exclusive of Ire- 
land, contains 34,000 square miles. The 
extent of the United States is therefore 95 
times as great as that of the Island of 
Great Britain. France contains an area of 
197,400 square miles—a territory less than 
one fifteenth the size of that of the United 
States. Austria, including Hungary and 
the Italian dependencies, contains but 
300,000 square miles. Russia is the only 
nation which exceeds the United States in 
extent of territory. She has, including 
her immense Asiatic possessions, a terri- 
tory of about 4,000,000 square miles. The 
whole of Europe contains only 3,807,195 
square miles, which exceeds by less than 
one-fifth, or 545,600 square miles, the ter- 
ritory of the United States. The greater 
part of these immense tracts is almost 
spontaneously fertile; wherever you strike 
in the spade or the plough, the corn springs 
and waves ; mines of iron, more extensive 
than those of Sweden, and of coal, as in- 
exhaustible as those of England, to say 
nothing of the gold of California, are de- 
posited in its bowels; rivers, which, with 
one exception, are the largest in the world, 
and inland lakes like seas, connect and lace 
its fields; its immeasurable forests stand 
thick with oak, hickory, locust, fir, and 
woods of the finest fibre; while the great 
watery highways of the nations, stand 
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ready to roll its products to Europe on 
the one side, and on the other to India, 
and the farthest East. 

Such is the theatre on which the Ame- 
ricans are called to play their parts, and 
you see that Providence has placed no 
physical obstacle, at least, in the way of 
the freest action. Never, indeed, was a 
more rich, varied, or magnificent residence 
— for any portion of our race. 

urope is ten thousand fold more splendid 
in the accumulations of art; in grand his- 
torical monuments; in the treasures of 
libraries ; in the means and appliances of 
luxurious living; in the numbers of its 
people; but in all that nature can do to 
make a dwelling-place for men, the New 
World is beautiful and blessed beyond 
measure. 

But who are the actors who are placed 
on this new theatre ? Are they worthy of 
the great drama in which their parts are 
cast ? and will they conduct it to a catas- 
trophe or a triumph ? 

The American people are almost as 
varied in character as the origins from 
which they sprung, or the climates under 
which they live. That stereotyped Yankee, 
in a long-tailed blue coat, and short strip- 
ed pantaloons, with a nasal twang to his 
voice, and a prodigious fondness for exag- 
gerated stories; who appears periodically 
upon your stage, and who furnishes the 
staple of stale wit to Nova Scotia book- 
makers, is an amusing fellow enough, and 
he would be nowhere more amusing and 
wonderful than in nearly every part of 
the United States. He is the type of a 
class unknown to all, save diligent anti- 
quarians, or those who sedulously explore 
the curiosities of natural history. Some 
remote and scarcely decipherable anti- 
type of him, might be found in the nooks 
of New England, but at the West and the 
South, he would seem to every body about 
as much like an American, as a dodo re- 
sembles an eagle, or the hippopotamus a 
cart-horse. 

The American, John, with some odd 
variations here and there—don’t start !— 
is an Englishman, without his caution, his 
reserve, his fixed habits, his cant, and his 
stolidity. He has all the independence of 
the original stock, all the pluck and de- 
termination, with more of quick and restless 
enterprise. At the East, he displays some 
of the canniness or cunning of the Scot ; 
at the South, the vivacity and light, 
graceful air of the Frank, and at the 
West, the humor of the Irish crossed with 
German enthusiasm. But every where 
practical energy predominates in his com- 
position. He is facile, changeable, ever 
open to adventure, taking up a business 
in the morning which he discards at night, 
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and sleeping in his boots, that he may be 
ready for a fresh start the next day. Yet 
if success beckons him to the end of any 
race, he will persist in it for years, will 
pursue doggedly for a lifetime what others 
despise, and if he fails at last, unbroken by 
care or old age, he will “pick up his 
traps,” and move onward with his chil- 
dren to a new settlement. His weary bones 
are never laid until he is quite dead, when 
some successor, indefatigable and elastic 
as himself, resumes and continues his pro- 
jects. The house of his prosperity and 
comfort is always a building, and never 
built. It is no part of his life plan to re- 
tire on a plum; he eats his plum as he 
makes it; then makes and eats it again. 
In short, then, the American is an invent- 
ive, intelligent, driving, and invincible 
man, with an unexampled adaptability to 
circumstances, and a sense of personal 
freedom, so strong, that if I wished to over- 
turn the firmest empire, I would rather 
turn into it a score of uneasy inquisitive 
Yankees, than a considerable army of 
others. 

Every year adis more than a quarter 
of a million of the population of the old 
world to the new. The sedate and pru- 
dent Englishman, the impulsive Irishman, 
the volatile Frenchman, and the plodding 
German, all rush to our “fresh fields and 
pastures new ;” but they are soon caught 
up and absorbed by the influences around 
them, and long before the second genera- 
tion, they are dashed forward with the 
prevailing activity. They forget the stale 
habits of thought, and of manner, which 
they left behind them, and they soon ex- 
hibit as much eagerness, courage, and ea- 
terprise, as the “oldest inhabitant.” 
Thus, an incessant bustle and tumult 
comes to characterize our society ; a noise 
of awakening life and busy preparation ; 
of vast industrial hosts going forth to bat- 
tle the stormy elements, and stubborn 
glebe; of a young, hardy, glowing nation, 
putting in order and embellishing the 
homes of uncounted millions yet to come. 
In comparison with this universal mobility, 
the slow advances of Europe seem like 
the decrepit and tottering steps of an old 
man, whose life, rich though it be, is hid- 
den in the dim past ; while we are the su- 
ple and smart youth, radiant with 
the flushes of undisciplined vigor, and 
rushing impulsively on to a future filled 
with images of increasing splendor and 
power. The most favored portions of 
Europe grow only at the rate of 14 per 
cent. per annum, while we grow at the 
rate of 34—say the figures. 

Figures are unhandsome things to in- 
troduce into polite writing—and very dull 
too—but they are unfortunately often ne- 
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cessary in this arithmetical world. Par- 

don me, therefore, if I subjoin a few for 

your enlightenment—they relate only to. 

the pe present, and future population of 
ni 


the United States. Skip them, if they are 
disagreeable. 

Year. Population. 
1850, ° ° 23,138,004 
1875, ° ° 46,277,008 
1900, . 92,552,016 


Supposing population to double every 
twenty-five years, which is less than 
the actual rate of increase. Thus, you 
find, that the child is living who will see 
one hundred millions of brother freemen 
on this side of the Atlantic! 

Well, having before you the scene and 
the actor—an open broad theatre, and a 
free energetic people in the possession of 
it—the next point that interests us, is 
how the play is going forward. We are 
democrats, operating unobstructedly under 
mere democratic impulses, with an almost 
unlimited space to operate in—what, thus 
far, are the results ? 

I will begin the answer, where every 
thing human begins, with our physical 
and external relations to the earth and 
man. Our gross annual product in 1851, 
was $2,445,300,000 ; that of Great Britain, 
as given by Spachman in 1846, was 
$1,182,221,236. Other statisticians have 
made the amount much larger than this, 
but, as I think, without sufficient grounds. 

Here also is a table, corrected from the 
Belfast Mercantile Journal, which shows 
the amount of the shipping and tonnage, 
entered and cleared by the leading nations 
of the world. 


EnrTErep, CLEARED, 
‘ 

Countries. Tons. Vessels. Tons. Vessels. 
Great Britain, 6,113,696 31,249 5,906,978 29,011 
United States, 4,993,440 19,710 5,180,054 19,986 
France, 1,887,291 15,264 1,430,085 13,868 
Russia, 1,328,080 6,401 1,177,994 6,197 
Netherlands, 1,099,771 6,959 1,136,864 7,017 
Norway, 772,885 7,969 8067 8,160 


But of the vessels and tonnage which 
belong exclusively to each of these nations, 
the following statement will give a clearer 
account :— 


Countries, Vessels, 


Tons. 
4,144,115 


Great Britain, 84,090 
United States, 72, 18,225 
France, 595,344 18,679 
Russia, 100,000 750 
Netherlands, 896,924 1,793 
Norway, 837,058 8,064 


It will thus be seen that the United 
States are close under the lee of Great 
Britain, and far in advance of all other 
nations; but at the comparative rates of 
increase of these two leaders, it will only 
take us five years to get the start of Great 
Britain ! 

Of the rate at which our import and 
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export trade, with our tonnage, increases, 
the subjoined comparison, of two separate 
dates, will convey some instructing hints: 


Years. I T 
1 1 087 1 1 
a et es 


Or, in other words, our exports and im- 
ports have more than doubled in value in 
ten years, and our tonnage nearly doubled. 

The steam marine of Great Britain was 
reckoned in 1850, at 1200 vessels, includ- 
ing ferry boats and coal 3; that of 
the United States, in 1851, was 1489, 
which were divided as follows :—Ocean 
steamers 95, tonnage 91,475; propellers 
119, tonnage 27,974; ferry boats 130, 
tonnage 22,744; first-class river steamers 
1,145, tonnage, 275,000. Other computa- 
tions make the number of steamers 1800, 
but I prefer the lowest statement. At 
the same time, I forbear any comparison 
of the respective merits, as to speed and 
beauty, between the different descriptions 
of vessels in the two nations. 

But the growth of our internal commu- 
nications, in other respects, are quite as 
worthy of note. On the first of January, 
1853, there were, in the United States, 
13,219 miles of completed railroad, 12,928 
miles of railroad in various stages of pro- 
gress, and about 7,000 miles in the hands 
of the engineers, which will be built within 
the next three or four years,—making a 
total of 33,155 miles of railroad which 
will soon traverse the country, and 
which, at an average cost of $30,000 (a 
well ascertained average) for each mile 
of road, including equipments, &c., will 
have consumed a capital amounting to 
$994,650,000, as follows: 


13,227 miles completed . . $396,810,000 
12.929 miles in —— ° ° ° « 887,840,000 
7,000 miles under survey. . .~ 210,000,000 





33,155 Total « $994,650,000 
or in round numbers—$1,000,000,000— 
one billion of dollars: a sum which, at 
six per cent., would yield $60,000,000 an- 
nually, or more than sufficient to cover all 
the expenses of the United States govern- 
ment and of the governments of every 
State composing the United States—if ad- 
ministered with republican economy. 

Now compare with the foregoing, what 
has been done in the railroad line abroad. 
Ilere is a statement from late received 
authorities : 


. . . 


Miles Aggregate. Cost per Mile. 


Sa { 6,300 $1,218,000,000 $177,000 





German States, in- 
cluding Prussia }5,332 825,875,000 61,000 

and Austria 
France 2518 838,905,000 254.000 
Belgiam 532 46,285,000 39,000 
Rassia 700 35,000,000 75,000 
Italy 170 15,000,000 88,000 

16,142 $2,159,068,00 
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The canals of the United States are 
5,000 miles in length ; the electric telegraph 
wires, 16,000; and the rivers actually 
navigated, 47,355 miles by the shore line. 

It is worth while to remark, that these 
successes refer only to the developments 
of the past, and insufficiently indicate the 
more accelerated and prodigious strides 
we shall make in the future. They have 
been achieved in the midst of difficulties 
of every kind—difficulties incident to the 
want of wealth, of machinery, of skill, 
and of a knowledge of the best industrial 
methods. But in the future these defects 
will be repaired ; every new discovery in 
practical art will quicken the passage to 
others, and the attainment of accumulated 
capital will put within our command re- 
sources that are now utterly beyond our 
reach. Our people have already spread 
themselves over the long extent of the 
Pacific coast, and are opening new springs 
and channels of trade in those vast and 
fertile regions. They will soon enter into 
the competition for the opulent trade of 
the East. A ship canal across the Isthmus 
of Panama, or a railroad to California 
from the Mississippi Valley—projects now 
vehemently agitated—will bring us nearly 
two thousand miles nearer to China and 
the East Indies, than any of the nations 
which have heretofore possessed the lucra- 
tive trade of Asia. What the result must 
be, as well upon the reduction of the com- 
merce of other nations as upon the growth 
of our own, no one who comprehends the 
increasing and indomitable enterprise of 
the Americans need be told. 

It behooves England especially to take 
this suggestion into profound considera- 
tion. With an ambition on the part of 
Russia, to extend her possessions down to 
the Mediterranean, so as to form a com- 
plete barrier to European trade in Asia, 
she has a vital interest in this movement. 
Should the despotic powers of the continent 
cut off or interrupt the possibility of her 
overland communication with the prolific 
magazines of Southern and Eastern Asia, 
England will have none but the old routes 
of travel left her, in which event, the 
route across America would soon absorb 
the entire trade of the East. As the Argo- 
sies of the East once passed from Venice and 
the Italian Republics into her own hands, 
so they may hereafter pass from hers into 
those of the western world. But this is 
anticipating ! 

You are a sensible man, John; no man 
more so; and will appreciate these facts, 
which I italicize, to impress them on your 
mind. Our annual product surpasses 
that of Great Britain; our domestic com- 
merce also surpasses yours; our foreign 
tonnage is almost equal to yours, and 
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in five years will be greater than yours; 
our means of internal communication 
by railroad equal yours, with the Con- 
tinent thrown in ; our telegraphic lines 
exceed you, by nearly the same measure; 
and in every other physical element of 
national superiority we cannot well con- 
sent to hold the candle to you. 

Let your neighbors the despots know 
this, will you? and tell them, too, not to 
be so shallow as to try to account for this 
vast and increasing prosperity, as they 
have hitherto done, by ascribing it to the ex- 
tent of our landed possessions. Russia has 
land enough in all conscience; is a young 
nation, moreover; yet Russia cannot 
compare with us, in solid and swift de- 
velopment. Your Colony of Lower Can- 
ada has plenty of land; but how far it 
lags behind the States, which are only 
separated by a river! There is a whole 
continent of fertile land in South America, 
but where is the population, the trade, the 
thrift, the peace? No! this land theory 
will not suffice ; it cannot hold water ; and 
it were better for your aforesaid neighbors 
to concede at once, that we are what we 
are, because of those free institutions, 
which give the reins without a curb, to 
the native enterprise of the people. We 
are prosperous because we are free, as 
every nation is prosperous just to the ex- 
tent of its freedom, which is so abundant- 
ly evinced by your own history. 

It must be confessed, however, that a 
nation’s, like a man’s life, “consisteth not 
in the abundance of the things that it 
possesses.” All the wealth of the world 
would do us no good, if it were unaccom- 
panied by the richer treasures of intelli- 
gence, virtue, and religion. It is a part 
of my task, therefore, to show the effects 
which democracy has had upon these; 
and, I think, in pursuance of it, I shall be 
able to make it clear that we are about as 
well-educated, moral and orderly a people 
as you can find; or in other words, that 
our intellectual, social, and religious pro- 
gress has kept pace with our physical de- 
velopment. 

Reading and writing is a fair test of 
popular intelligence, or, which amounts to 
the same thing, the number of children 
who to school, and the number of 
adults who take newspapers, periodicals, 
and books. Now, the people of this re- 
public esteem it one of their first duties 
to make ample provision for the gratuitous 
instruction of youth. Their public schools 
are open every day, except Sundays, to 
every class of citizens, are furnished with 
competent teachers and libraries, and have 
an immense average attendance of pupils. 
Adding to these the private and grammar 
schools, the young ladies’ seminaries and 
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colleges, and the theological and medical 
institutes, in all just 100,000, and the 
number of pupils will reach 4,000,000; 
which you will see, according to the usual 
proportion of persons under twenty years 
of age, comprises nine-tenths of our ado- 
lescence, or one out of every five per- 
sons. I have seen it stated that less t 
2,000,000 of your youths go to any 
school, and that the amount of your 
government grants in aid of primary in- 
struction falls short of £100,000, while 
only half your men and one-third of your 
women can read! Why, the State of 
New-York alone, with only 3,000,000 of 
inhabitants has a school-fund of 6,641,930 
dollars, and spends $2,249,814 annually, 
on 11,537 different free schools, in which 
862,567 children are recipients of their 
bounties, besides 36,183 at the private 
academies. ‘Thus, more than one quarter 
of the whole population of the State re- 
ceives education in the district schools. It 
is true, that Mr. Combe says that much 
of the instruction in these common 
schools is exceedingly defective; and 
certainly it is not equal to that of the 
colleges; but it is better than none; it 
begets the habit of learning, and lays the 
foundation for future superior attainments. 
That it is not wholly inefficient is evi- 
dent, in that so many of our children 
grow up to be readers. Here is a little 
statement, for instance, of the issues of 
our periodical and newspaper press, which 
speaks much: 





No. Circulation. No. of Copies 

printed annually. 

Dailies. . . . 850 750,000 235,000,000 

Tri-weeklies . . 150 75,000 11,700,000 

Semi-weeklies . 125 80,000 8,320,000 

Weeklies . . .2,000 2,875,000 140,500,000 

Semi-monthlies. 50 800,000 7,800,000 

onthlies. . . 100 900,000 10,500,000 
Quarterlies . . 20,000 80, 

2,800 5,000,000 422,600,000 


That is, nearly seventeen copies a year, 
of some publication or other, to every 
man, woman, and child in the nation ; or, 
excluding infants, aged and diseased per- 
sons, and those who can’t read, at least a 
newspaper each week to every family. 
Accordingly I do not believe that there is 
an American family in the land which 
does not take in some newspaper or maga- 
zine. I am not now arguing as to the 
character of these publications, which, by 
the way, are as good generally as those 
of other nations, but only as to the fact 
of their almost universal circulation. Im 
the United Kingdom there is not a daily 
paper printed out of London: of those 
that are printed in London, all are too 
costly to be taken by the poorer classes ;: 
which is true also of the quarterlies and 
monthlies; and of the weekly or local. 
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prints, only a few obtain any considerable 
circulation. 

The statistics of the book-trade unfor- 
tunately are not at hand, but I have no 
doubt that the circulation of books is on 
a level with that of periodicals. No 
really valuable work is published in 
England which is not reprinted here: the 
works of our own authors are widely 
read; the trade of book-making is lucra- 
tive, and that of book publishing more so. 
One publishing house, the Harpers’, issue 
on the average a book a day, the sales of 
which vary from five to fifty thousand 
copies. It is also a happy sign which I 
get from the publishers, that the best 
books generally. sell best,—by which I 
mean, solid, well-written, instructive 
books,—not your Reynolds’ and Ains- 
worth’s romances, but the works of 
Macaulay, Carlyle, De Quincey, Alison, 
Bulwer, Dickens, Thackeray, Bancroft, 
Prescott, Irving, &c. Mind, I say not 
that we are a learned, but only an intelli- 
gent people; we read variously, and 
much ; for as every man is thrown by 
the peculiar structure of our society on 
his own energies, one of the first wants 
that he perceives and supplies is that of a 
respectable degree of knowledge. Pro- 
fundity and learning will come by and by, 
to such as have need of them, when we 
have more leisure. 

Then, as to our moral and religious ac- 
quirements,—ah ! what visions of lynch- 
law, bowie-knives, filibusterers, and the 
*half-horse, half-alligator” species, must 
float before your after-dinner sleep! 
What shrieks of poor tortured Africans, 
with chains on their wrists, supplicating 
piteously “Am I not a man and a bro- 
ther,” startle you into indignant wake- 
fulness? What streams of tobacco-juice 
roll like another muddy Mississippi across 
your cleanly sensibilities, while you stand 
aghast to survey us as a nation of black- 
legs, sharpers and bullies? It is astrong 
case against us; one you think scarcely 
admitting a defence; and yet look at 
some curious facts on the other side. 

Nearly every man among us is occupied 
in some useful pursuit : the statisticians say 
335 out of a thousand, which, rejecting in- 
fants, minors and women, is nearly all— 
the consequence is, that there is little 
pauperism, the prolific source of vice, and 
not much crime. The whole number of 
poor in the several States was, at the 
time of taking the last census, 134,972, of 
whom 68,538, or more than half, were of 
foreign birth—(friends mostly that you 
have sent us, honest cousin) : and the entire 
cost of their support, during the year, was 
$2,954,806. 
number of paupers in England 
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and Wales, from 1840 to 1848, was 
1,649,178 per annum, and the total expen- 
diture for the poor in England and Ireland, 
during the year 1848, amounted to 
$42,750,000. The whole number of per- 
sons convicted of crime in the United 
States for the year ending June 1, 1850, 
was about 27,000. Of these, 13,000 were 
native and 14,000 foreign born. The whole 
number in prison on the first day of June 
was about 6,700, of whom 4,300 were 
native, and 2,460 foreign. These are as- 
tonishingly small figures! Minor of- 
fences, of which we have no returns, are 
undoubtedly more numerous, especially 
personal assaults,—seeing that an Ameri- 
can does not allow himself to be smitten 
more than a dozen times before he smites 
back ; and yet Lord Carlisle says, that in 
all his travels in America he never saw an 
affront given, and Mr. Fidler, Mr. Stuart, 
Mr. Buckingham, Mr. Power, and Miss 
Martineau, in the midst of much that dis- 
pleases them, declare that our laboring 
people are the most orderly, peaceable, in- 
dustrious, good-natured fellows that could 
be conceived. Certainly! For why 
should they kick up a row, or fall to, 
upon society or their neighbors. They 
have enough to eat and drink, and where- 
withal to be clothed; they have no 
unjust taxes to despoil them of their 
earnings ; no insolent officials to goad them 
into insurrection; in a word, they are 
satisfied with themselves and their govern- 
ment, and have no occasion for tumult. 
It is therefore only in the larger cities, 
receptacles of outcasts, and among the 
foreigners on the canals, that we know of 
Astor-Place riots, or Corkenian shindies. 

Consider, too, the amount of religious 
teaching vouchsafed in every year. Hea- 
ven kuows there is enough of it ; no nation 
in the world gets so much, and if we do 
not profit by it, we must be hard sinners 
indeed! There are, according to the last 
census returns, in the United States, 8,791 
Baptist churches, 812 Christian, 1,674 Con- 
gregational, 324 Dutch Reformed, 1,422 
Episcopal, 361 Free, 714 Friends, 327 Ger- 
man Reformed, 31 Jewish, 1,208 Luthe- 
ran, 110 Mennonist, 12,467 Methodist, 
331 Moravian, 4,584 Presbyterian, 1,112 
Roman Catholic, 15 Swedenborgian, 52 
Tunker, 619 Union, 243 Unitarian, 490 
Universalist, and 325 of minor sects ; 
making a total of 49,011, furnishing ac- 
commodation for 13,849,896 persons, or 
one church for every 600 inhabitants, and 
covering church property to the amount 
of $86,416,636. 

Now, these are not State establish- 
ments,—churches forced upon us by the 
government whether we will or no, and 
which we attend only because the law 
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compels us. They are the voluntary out- 
growths of the piety that is in the commu- 
nity; and the number of them, and their 
prosperity, are both significant, because 
they measure our willing homage to re- 
ligious principle. With inconsiderable 
exceptions they hold to the vital tenets of 
Christianity, are every where largely at- 
tended, and exert a prodigious influence 
on conduct and social life. In fact, your 
looser foreigners say that we are altogether 
too religious, that the power of the clergy 
is almost tyrannical, and that the univer- 
sal observance of religious duties inter- 
feres with the freedom and sprightliness 
of our manners. 

Be this as it may, it is certain, that 
there is more public order in the United 
States, than any where else; I mean by 
this, more willing obedience to the funda- 
mental laws of the State. In your des- 
potisms abroad, there is an enforced sub- 
jection to law, a sullen, surly, discontented 
submission, effected by rigid police sys- 
tems, and at the point of the bayonet. But 
with us men acquiesce, because, having 
made their laws for themselves, they take 
pleasure in submitting to them, and so 
doing homage to the supremacy of the 
people. The securities of the public peace 
are their own embodied will ; every indi- 
vidual feels interested in maintaining them, 
and when they are threatened, would 
gladly lay down his life in their defence, 
because they are the shield and panoply 
of what is dearer to him than his life—his 
liberty. Oh, John, if there was ever a 
humbug more enormous than all its tribe, 
it is that doctrine which teaches that li- 
berty is akin to anarchy. No! no! liberty 
is the only order; the single source of so- 
cial tranquillity and stable government. 
Look how the European nations have been 
rocking and tossing, since this century 
began, in the throes of almost incessant 
revolutions! Scarcely a year has passed 
without a violent outbreak in some one or 
other of the monarchies. At three several 
times, the whole continent has been enve- 
loped in the flames of civil war. Have 
not you, even, had infinite trouble with 
Ireland ; with the working people; with 
the chartists? while we, in the midst of 
intense political discussions, with vast in- 
terests depending on every Presidential 
election ; with States widely separated in 
position and feeling; with large annual 
accessions of unacclimated foreigners, but 
without a standing army, and with scarce- 
ly any need of a police, have not so much 
as dreamed of civil combustion and blood- 
shed. The politicians have sometimes 
croaked loudly of the dangers of disunion, 
but all their lowering looks, and all their 
muttering thunders, have never yet dis- 
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turbed the mercury of society sufficiently 
to produce a fall in the stock barometer! 
There have been changes of administration 
with us, but not the beginning of an at- 
tempt to overturn or even resist the gov- 
ernment. The doctrine of nullification, or 
the right of a State to withdraw from the 
confederacy, though it has managed to 
make a great noise, is, thus far at least, 
an exceedingly harmless affair, and my as- 
surance is, that the good sense, the justice, 
the spirit of concession which reigns in 
our councils, will render it unnecessary or 
impotent in the future. 

It is fortunately a characteristic of de- 
mocratic legislation, that it is perpetually 
removing from the shoulders of the people 
the burden of bad laws, and of unjust and 
oppressive institutions. All that wretched 
trumpery of absurd forms and iniquitous 
precedents, for instance, which we inherit- 
ed from you as a part of the common law, 
we have long since sent to the dogs, and 
we rejoice now in simple codes, which we 
are glad to see, that your wiser statesmen 
are beginning to commend and adopt. In 
the same way, whatever evil may lurk in 
our political relations ; whatever practical 
inequality or injustice may be developed 
in the working of our system, will be gra- 
dually eliminated and destroyed. Thus 
our civil dangers decrease with the years, 
and our prospects of peace and union, al- 
ready bright, grow brighter with the ad- 
vancing day. 

What, then, do you make of slavery? I 
hear you exclaim: Why have not your 
democratic influences extinguished that ? 
How is a despotism of one race over 
another allowed to expand in the very 
shelter of your boasted progress? These 
are consistent questions, John, and when 
I have more space, I shall give them a full 
and explicit answer. But let me ask, 
whether it never occurred to you that 
this inheritance of some of our States—a 
thing not of their own seeking, which has 
grown about them as the Old Man clasped 
Sinbad,—which is inwrought into the fibre 
of their society, and involves tremendous 
commercial and social interests,—whether 
it was so much a matter for the moral 
wrath of exquisite fine ladies at Stafford 
House, as for the cautious, wise, anxious, 
prayerful consideration of the best heads 
and noblest hearts of their own people. 
Do you not think that they who have to 
struggle with the evil, who live in the 
midst of it, and know it, must find the 
remedy? And not those far away who 
have evils enough of their own to satisfy 
any moderate philanthropic ambition ? 
More especially should it not be left to 
the persons, who alone are now responsible 
for it, when, as I sincerely believe, the 
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agencies are at work, which will gradually 
remove it from their care? Here is what 
I mean: Once slavery existed in all these 
States, it is now confined to only half of 
them; in five of the latter, it is not re- 
tained by the strongest tenure—in the 
States bordering on the free States I mean 
—and as the black race grows less rapidly 
than the white race here, while the com- 
mercial interests involved in slavery, are 
becoming comparatively less strong than 
other interests, there is a hope opened up 
that slavery will pass away. It will pass, 
however, not by dint of moral objurgation, 
which never yet drove out auy evil, much 
less one so rooted—not by any single sub- 
lime and impossible act of national self- 
sacrifice, but it will be driven off by ad- 
vancing civilization—nowhere more rapid 
than here,—it will be crushed by that 
physical progress which is so expansive and 
irresistible. Agriculture is the only form 
of labor compatible with a thriving condi- 
tion of slavery ; introduce commerce and 
the manufacturing arts where slavery ex- 
ists, and it retires ; it is forced inevitably to 
abandon its old fields for fresher ones, or 
to allow itself to be converted into 
the apprenticeship and wages state. 
Slaves as such, have no capacity for com- 
plicated kinds of business; they cannot 
navigate ships or railroads, which run 
away with them ; they cannot keep store, 
for they are dishonest ; while in manufac- 
tories, being less skilful, they are on the 
average less profitable than free laborers. 
The only chance for their lucrative employ- 
ment. is in mining and the simpler sorts 
of husbandry. Considering, therefore, 
with what velocity commerce and the 
mechanic arts are spreading over those 
regions here in which the institution re- 
mains, we have a ground for hope that we 
shall see it withdrawing more and more 
to the South, where it will finally be con- 
centrated in a few localities, and then 
lose its power. The process may be a 
slow one, but the end will come. It will 
come, too, as I believe—if benevolence, 
and not fanaticism has the management of 
affairs—without violence, and with the con- 
sent of all. But your handsome luscious 
daughters, John,—bless their dear souls, 
and your obese, fat-headed, oleaginous 
Exeter-Hall-men, help the movement best 
by letting it alone. Meanwhile, if you 
must have a stuffed Paddy for your pugi- 
listic charities, let me recommend you to 
pommel your atrocious aristrocratic sys- 
tem, or your treatment of Ireland, or the 
tourniquet company, which squeezes the 
blood out of India, or the slavery of the 


Danish and Spanish Colonies, and of Rus- 
sia,where it exists in a thousandfold more 
aggravated form than in the Southern 
States. Try it, beloved cousin! 

As for our filibusterism, and alleged 
rapacity for land, there is somewhat to be 
said. First, however, what a droll hypo- 
crite you are, John, standing there so 
meekly, and rolling up your pious eyes! Is 
it that there is such a magnificence in 
your style of roguery, that, like Robert 
Macaire, you feel a right to cuff and snub 
the meaner spirit of our poor Jaques 
Strops? It appears, that since the year 
1800, you have made, in addition to your 
already enormous possessions, the follow- 


ing territorial acquisitions: 

Area, sq. miles, Population. 
In Europe (10 islands) . 1,192 850,000 
In WestIndies . . 100,000 130,000 
In Africa - + + _ 201,000 800,000 
In Australia 8,000,000 300,000 


In India, besides the Pun- 
jaubandScinde . . 228,700 100,000,000 
Hong-Kong, in China, has been annexed 
to the British dominions by the sword; a 
new Gibraltar has been formed and forti- 
fied in Aden; Rajah Brook has displayed 
his adventurous spirit at Sarawak ; you 
are fast retrieving any concessions you 
might have inadvertently made in the 
splendid gem of the South Pacific New 
Zealand ; you are striving to retain your 
foothold in Central America, and Heaven 
only knows, where you have not looked, 
or are not looking, for a few inches more. 
There is really an impressive and awful 
grandeur in your spirit of appropriation. 
Now, if we, in humble and distant imi- 
tation of this stupendous ancestral exam- 
ple, have taken the lands of Uncas and his 
copper-colored brethren, we have paid 
handsomely for them—some say, twice as 
much as they were worth, besides exer- 
cising a better care of their owners, than 
such incorrigible savages deserved; we 
have acquired Florida, but paid honorably 
for it, and the same is true of Louisiana ; 
and, though we bullied Mexicoin the out- 
set, we settled the account finally with a 
good round sum. The independence of 
Texas was ized by nearly all civi- 
lized nations, before it was incorporated in- 
to the Union. Not one rood of ground then 
have we stolen or forced from its unwil- 
ling inhabitants by the sword.* Yet, we 
do confess, that we are not unwilling that 
our people, and their institutions, should 
spread over neighboring lands. We are 
not, because we are convinced that demo- 
cratic government is the best government ; 
the wisest, the justest, the most humane. 
Moreover, the system of constitutional fe- 





*I should except the cases of a few wild tribes whose expulsion was a matter of absolute state neces- 


sity, and who were amply compensated for their removal. 
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deral union, which binds our States to- 
gether, assuring to each of them complete 
republican independence, free trade, equal 
rights of citizenship, reciprocal good will. 
and a united defence against foreign aggres- 
sion, is a better system of international re- 
lations, than the old system of treaties and 
a vague “law of nations,” which meansonly 
the will of the strongest. It is the system 
which combines Christian fraternity with 
individual independence, and which unites 
the strength of perfect central unity, with 
the pliancy of municipal and local free- 
dom. It is fixed and powerful, yet fluent 
and susceptible; not petrifying like des- 
potism, nor licentious like anarchy, but 
free, expansive, harmonious, firm; like 
the law which guides stars, where each 
pursues its own rejoicing course, and yet 
bends in genial homage to the imperial 
sun. We cannot, therefore, regard the 
disposition of the people, even of those 
more wild and turbulent spirits, who yield 
too unreservedly to the intoxication of a 
pervading influence, as a mere marauding 
and piratical rage. We see, beneath the 
superficial propensity, a deep feeling of 
inspiration; its excesses we are quick and 
anxious to restrain, but the profounder 
impulses on which they are borne, we re- 
cognize, and shall strive wisely to direct. 
The stagnant and leaden conservatism of 
the world, may croak and denounce as it 
pleases, but as we have a faith that our 
movement is a Providential one, designed 
for the salvation and benefit of poor, 
ignorant, debased and stationary races ; 
we shall continue to push forward till ar- 
rested by some mightier obstacle than vi- 
tuperation. For, wherever we go, we carry 
with us the elements of peace, prosperity, 
progress, and wise government. There is, 
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therefore, something beneficent, as well as 
sublime, in the spectacle of our diffusion. 
It is not like the march of victorious Ro- 
man legions to the conquest and subjec- 
tion of trembling provinces; not like the 
sudden rush of a Tartar tribe, over popu- 
lous and blooming plains, leaving desola- 
tion in its track; but the steady, onward. 
fertilizing flow of a mighty river, which 
bears upon its waves the richest seeds of 
future harvests. All that is valuable in 
the achievements of time, is ours ; freedom 
of speech and action; a cheap press ; sim- 
ple and just laws; rapid physical progress ; 
religious equality ; stable government; the 
happiness of the multitude; and these, 
we deposit wherever we stop, giving them 
as a free boon to mankind. Other na- 
tions have planted dependent colonies, but 
we raise up and establish states. They 
govern slaves at a distance, but we train 
the semi-civilized into freedom, teaching 
them to govern themselves. Mexico, Cuba. 
Canada, the Sandwich Islands, under Eu- 
ropean rule, would remain what they are; 
under our tutelage, they would grow into 
powerful communities. Away, then, with 
the cant about freebooting and rapacity ! 

Recalling to your mind, my excellent 
cousin, that the effects of democratic gov- 
ernment, as I “v4 pour 4 y= are 
great rity, t ition of unjust 
and cingleatad laws, the reduction 9 
poverty and crime, the elevation of t 
masses, benign government, and the 

read of humanitary principles over 
the globe ; let me urge you to a more 
careful study of democracy, and so I close 
this epistle. 

Accept the assurance of my most dis- 
tinguished consideration. Yours, 

BroTHER JONATHAN. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


LITERATURE. 

American.—We have never known a 
less prolific holiday season, than that 
which has just past. Have our publishers 
been indolent, or is the taste of the public 
changing? It used to be the custom to 
issue, when Christmas approached, an 
almost endless variety of “Gifts,” 
“Remembrances,” “Gems,” “Tokens,” 
“Wreaths,” “Trises,’ “Albums,” &c., 
&c., &c., with very bad mezzotint engray- 
ings, and worse letter-press,—ephemeral 
works, destined to perish in a few weeks ; 
but that custom appears to be rapidly 
passing away. But do men and women 
prefer beautiful standard editions of books 
in their place? Has the perennial super- 
seded the annual? We certainly hope 
so; for those gift-books were sad things 
at best, while no mind has yet been able 
to compute the value of a Shakspeare, a 
Milton, a Thomson, a Gray, an Irving, 
a Bryant, a Longfellow. A general de- 
sire for the possession of these immortal 
writers augurs the happiest improvement. 
Let our publishers be preparing for it the 
present year ! 

— Poems are universally pronounced a 
“drug in the market,” and yet they who 
ought to know best about it—the pub- 
lishers—continue to send them forth with 
almost unexampled rapidity. Henry 
Atrorp, and Cuaries Mackay, are not 
names well known on this side of the 
Atlantic ; but Messrs. Ticknor, Reid and 
Fields, have just published two handsome 
volumes of their respective works, with 
prefaces by the authors, and, doubtless, 
with an assurance that they will sell. 
Mr. Alford is a churchman. and writes 
gracefully and genially, in the spirit of 
Herbert and Keble, while Mr. Mackay 
is a modern reformer, who celebrates the 
doctrines of Progress, and urges his fel- 
lows to a stern and relentless warfare 
against social injustice and wrong. There 
is an amiable, tender feeling, in both of 
them—a fine poetic sense, and an excel- 
lent command of language. Some of Mr. 
Mackay’s lyrics have a fiery pathos and 
energy in them, like the sound of a trum- 
pet. Alford is gentler and quieter in his 
tone, with a rare sweetness of sentiment. 
Both will find readers in this country of 
various tastes. 

— Mr. Hate’s excellent little weekly, 
which he called “ To-day,” has ceased, 
because the editor has found other occu- 
pation. We regret that it was not 
thought advisable to continue it, as it was 
one of the best-managed and most agree- 


able of our periodicals. The series of 
essays on some well-known authors, 
which appeared in it, were admirable criti- 
cisms—unsparing, yet kind and judicious. 
We hope to be able to offer our own read- 
ers some contributions from the pens of 
their authors. 

—How the critics differ! There was 
the poem, which appeared in our first 
number, the “Wa: of the Cinque 
Ports,”—a writer, inthe Literary World, 
alludes to it, as a “break-down,” mean- 
ing a failure ; while another, in the Boston 
Post, lauds it, as a genuine and excellent 
poem, the best that has been written on 
the death of the Duke of Wellington. He 
is so much enamored of it, that he says,— 
“ Putnam’s Monthly” would be worth a 
year’s subscription if all the other pages 
had been blank! The Evening Post, of 
this city, we perceive, takes the side of 
its Boston contemporary ; but, on the other 
hand, a New Bedford writer thinks that it 
was not sufficiently original in its manner, 
being a “a manifest imitation of Longfel- 
low.” English opinion has not yet reach- 

us. 

—Here is a swelling title, “ The Land 
of the Cesar and Doge ; historical and 
artistic, incidental, personal, and liter- 
ary,” and means travels in Italy. The 
writer is Mr. Wirt1am Furniss, of this 
city, who has made two other adven- 
tures in the wilderness of literature. 
We cannot congratulate him on any great 
success. His style is inflated and incor- 
rect, and his sentiments common. Take 
the opening sentence: “On a bright moon- 
light, in the month of March, two travel- 
lers stood upon the deck of the steamer 
‘Rameses,’ shortly after she had passed 
out of the port of Alexandria. Long and 
listlessly they watched the receding out- 
lines of the low coast of Egypt, and mused 
in thoughtful observance until the land was 
mingled with the ocean, as the two tall 
towers of the Faro and Diocletian’s pillar 
waved their lone forms, like tres, 
against the sky; whilst the last faint 
twinkling of the beacon-light fled with 
quivering flashes into extinction, and the 
last glimmer of its meteoric train fell 
upon the sea, to token the departure of 
the receding continent of Africa.” With 
such a load of “ epitaphs,” as Mrs. Mala- 
prop would say, on board, we wonder how 
the Rameses got out of the harbor at all. 
* The writer then proceeds—“ They were 
two friends, who had wandered far from 
their early western home into the hoary 
orient, and now met like Eothen, to dream 
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on the broad bright bosom of the Medi- 
terranean. Travers had journeyed into 
the Holy Land, and Clarence on the Nile, 
and they now viewed together the glories 
of that scene, with the transport of united 
hearts, and the communion of unbroken 
sympathies.” Were they the Siamese 
twins ? 

Immediately the two friends get moon- 
struck, and philosophize in this wise : 

“Clarence, who was the first to break the 
stillness of that hour, observed the gushing 
sheen of that bright vision on the gleaming 
waters, and thus addressed his friend :— 

“Travers, did you ever notice that the 
moon, when viewed upon water, casts her 
full shield at the foot of the beholder, and 
that her rays diverge from the eye of the 
spectator, enlarging the masses of broad, sil- 
very waves, with increasing beauty in the 
distance? Whence then this contrast with 
the sun, whose rays converge in contrariwise, 
as oad observe at sunrise, when his full orb 
rushes with molten glory from the sea, and 
that his image is mirrored on the horizon, 
and old ocean is awakened by the expanding 
beams of his light?” 

“This | pores, J of yours is passing 
‘ strange, and new to me,” said Travers, “al- 
though, doubtless, true. Is it because she 
shines by soft and coy-reflected light—and, 
maiden-like, would lie at the foot of man— 
that we must view the sun afar, and her soft 
sheen much nearer, to our sight?—So strange, 
indeed, is it, that the most familiar pheno- 
mena of nature are overlooked by the casual 
and heedless traveller; and we, who are 
wont to look upon ourselves as only admir- 
able, are by ourselves so much obscured, that 
our own shadows dim the philosophy of 
earth, and leave us little but ourselves to 
study. Well saith the poet Hastings :— 
‘ What exile from his native land 
Wer left himself behind ?’ 

“Ever thus presumptuous man, relying 
on his own strength and glorying in boast- 
ful ignorance, is often tripped in his ambi- 
tious schemes by some accident of thought.” 

On the next we have “softer 
sheen” and “broad sheen,” with more 
about the moon’s “ opening her moist eye 
with tremulous pulsations,” and “laving 
with showery pearls the expanse of sea, 
washing the welkin with waves of argent 
beauty.” There is a storm shortly after, 
which is thus described. “Now again, 
—now still stronger the storm rages,— 
and our free ship tosses and pitches like a 
tormented giant, taunted by the wanton 
and lascivious waves. Each jolting shock 
batters the citadel of a heart, and the 
pallid lip and quivering eye show that 
confidence is gone—and we are sick !” 
Not more so than your readers! Mr. 
Furniss finds it impossible to say that he 
arrived in due time at Malta, but writes: 
“The beacon is now passed. Straightway 


and onward the steamer plunges in her 
course. Now she enters the narrow 
portals of the harbor. The paddle-wheel 
lags, plashes, backs, dashes,—the crank 
truckles, falls, and lazily halts, and she 
stops! The light-house is behind !” oe 
beat, we suppose). The order for drop- 
ping anchor is given. “ Give way—down 
anchor,”—and away the clattering chain 
rattles to the sea, and the iron flukes 
plunge into the sea. The sea riles at its 
mordant bite.’ And so on to the end, 
dreary and platitudinous. 

—* The Rector of St. Bardolph,” by 
the Rev. F. W. SHEeiton,—one of our 
most amusing writers, who loves fun 
for its own sake, and does not think it ne- 
cessary that every joke should involve a 
moral, is a record of the life of a country 
clergyman, told in a simple but lively 
way, and abounds in amusing as well 
as touching incidents. The choir, the 
tea-table chat, the sexton, the rector, are 
hit off with unusual drollery, while the 
sly allusions to religious controversies will 
have their effect. Mr. SHexiton, the 
author, has long been one of the most 
valuable contributors to the pages of 
the ste napus 

—Barring certain literary inelegancies 
in Saen -4 “ Field Book of the Revolu- 
tion,” it is a most creditable performance, 
poor yoo that it is completed, will take 

among the foremost authorities, on 
the events and characters of our revolu- 
tionary struggle. The labor which must 
have been expended in collecting the ma- 
terial, is wonderful, while the fidelity and 
general accuracy is no less surprising. 
Mr. Losstne has not only prepared the 
text, but made the wood-cut designs, 
which are numerous and well done. 

—Any citizen who drinks milk, or al- 
lows his children to drink it, will find in 
a little work called the “ Milk Trade of 
New-York and its Vicinity,” some as- 
tounding facts. It was prepared by Mr. 
Joun Mu Ltaty, a reporter for one of our 
daily papers, and he has exhibited unusual 
diligence in the collection, as well as 
judgment in the arrangement of his ma- 
terials. 

—* The War of Ormuzd and Ahri- 
man in the 19th Century,” is the rather 
high-sounding title of a Baltimore book, 
by Henry Winter Davis. It designates 
the battle between the Republican and 
Despotic principles, which the author 
thinks is approaching, and for which he 
desires to see the nations prepared. Russia 
is regarded as the embodiment of this and 
the United States of that, while the other 
nations must revolve around one or the 
other, as mere satellites or allies. The 
rapid rise of Russia is sketched in tho 
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outset,— and its ambitious schemes of 
universal dominion exposed. Next, the 
distribution of Europe made under the 
Holy Alliance is discussed, and the suc- 
cessive atterapts of the Poles, Hungarians 
and French to achieve national freedom, 
narrated. Finally, the policy which the 
American government ought to pursue in 
reference to European struggles, is treated 
at length. The author’s ideas, though 
not identical with Kossuth’s, have been 
evidently inspired by him, though itisa part 
of his argument that the foreign policy of 
the United States has always looked to a 
wise intervention in European affairs. 
He writes intelligently, and sometimes 
with eloquence, but his suggestions would 
have produced more effect if they had 
been written in a more quiet and subdued 
style. As to the questions raised in this 
book, they are too important to be dis- 
missed in a hasty paragraph; and we 
therefore hope to be able to make them 
the subject, sooner or later, of an elaborate 
article. 

—In a late number of the London 
Atheneum we find forty-nine American 
books advertised, one extensively review- 
ed, and four favorably “noticed.” It is 
also said, by an English authority, that a 
far greater number of volumes of Ameri- 
can literature have been sold in England 
during the year 1852, than of English 
literature in America. In 1834, the pub- 
lications of English and American works 
here bore the relation: 198 English to 
260 American. In 1852, the relation 
stood as follows: English, 247, American, 
690. Thus the American originals have 
nearly treb.ed, while the reprints remain 
very much the same in number as they 
were 19 years since. 

-——A beautiful cabinet edition, revised, of 
the Diary of Samvet Pepys, will speedil 
be issued, in 4 Vols. small 8vo. And is 
to appear simultaneously in London and 
New-York. 

—M. Cuaste’s “ Notabilities in 
France and England,” is also speedily 
to be published here in an English dress. 

—A New Universal Gazetteer, contain- 
ing much valuable new information, inclu- 
ding the recent census of the United States, 
also those of Great Britain and France, 
&e., by T. C. Catticortt, A. M., one of the 
editors of the Commercial Advertiser, is a 
much needed work, which has been long 
in preparation, and is now advertised for 
next month. 

—The “TJllustrated Catalogue of the 
Great Exhibition of Industry of all 
Nations in New-York,” is to be got out 
somewhat on the plan and style of the 
London [Illustrated Catalogue. G. P. 
Putnam & Co. are appointed by the Asso- 
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ciation, the publishers. They will also 

issue the official Illustrated Weekly 

ey to be printed at the Crystal 
ace. 


Ene.tsH.—The London Times has a 
“ crushing ” review of THackErRay’s “ Es- 
mond,” probably provoked by the Preface 
to the “ Kickleburys on the Rhine,” in 
which the critic of that learned journal, 
if we remember rightly, came off second 
best. It professes to be a fair critique, 
and speaks patronizingly of the author’s 
talents, but the malicious p is ill- 
concealed. The writer complains that 
Mr. Tuackeray is an utter unbeliever in 
human virtue, that his good people are all 
stupid, and his wicked people very amus- 
ing, while he makes the most atrocious 
and exceptional characters the “abiding 
rule” of life. He next condemns the at- 
tempt to imitate the style of the Rei 
of Queen Anne, because, admitting the 
cleverness of it, the author has been be- 
trayed by it into numerous discrepancies 
and anomalies. 

He says: 


“That Steele should be described as a pri- 
vate inthe Guards in the year 1690, when 
he was only 15 years old and a school-boy 
at the Charter-house, is, perhaps, no great 
offence in a work of fiction; but a fatal 
smile involuntarily crosses the reader’s cheek, 
when he learns, in an early part of the story, 
that a nobleman is ‘made to pla at ball and 
billiards by sharpers, who take his money ;’ 
and is informed some time afterwards that 
the same lord has ‘gotten a new game from 
London, # French game, called a billiard.’ 
It is not surprising that for a moment Mr. 
Thackeray should forget that he is Mr. Es- 
mond, and k of ‘rapid new coaches’ 
that ‘performed the journey between London 
and the University in a single day,’ when ke 
means to say ‘perform;’ neither is it aston- 
ishing that the writer of 1852 should an- 
nounce it as a memorable fact, that in the 
days of Queen Anne young fellows would 
‘make merry at their taverns and call toasts,’ 
although it 1s quite out of place for the writer 
of 1742 to marvel at the same custom, seeing 
that Colonel Esmond must have known the 
fashion to be in vogue in the times of George 
the Second. A less pardonable oversight 
certainly occurs in the second volume, when 
(at page 40) the reign of William IIL and 
that — _ Anne seem unaccountably 
jumb! ether in the same paragraph ; 

ut were an faults as we have paiested to 
present themselves with tenfold frequency, it 
would be idle and unfair to insist upon im- 
perfections inseparable from such an effort 
as that to which Mr. Thackeray has doomed 
himself, for no better reason that we can dis- 
cern than that of demonstrating how much 
more amusing, lively, and companionable he 
is in his own easy attire than when tricked 
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out with the wig, buckles, and other accou- 
trements of our deceased and venerated ances- 
tors.” 

In closing this criticism, the writer ac- 
cuses Thackeray of repeating himself in 
all his works; saying that though it is 
well to have a nat affection for your 
offspring, to obtrude them upon your vis- 
itors shows a want of tact, good-breeding, 
and good sense. 

—Layarn’s long-expected work, com- 
prising the account of his new explora- 
tions at Babylon and further discoveries 
at Nineveh, is to be issued simultaneously, 
about the first of March, by Murray of 
London, and Putnam & Co. of New-York. 
The work will be fully illustrated, and 
uniform with his former work. 

—An additional volume on the “ Life 
and Letters of Niebuhr,” has been edited 
by SusannaH WirkworTH, in continua- 
tion of Chevalier Bunsen’s memoir. It 
renders the former work more complete, 
and supplies many interesting letters, 
which were omitted by the former editor. 
We do not see, however, that it gives us 
any higher opinion of the character of the 
great historian. 

—The gentleman who is to replace Mr. 
Empson, lately deceased, in the editorship 
of the Edinburgh Review, is Mr. 
Grorce Cornwati Lewis, — favorably 
known asan author. He is distinguished, 
says the Atheneum, for his knowledge of 
political enonomy,—and though not him- 
self a contributor to the higher classes of 
literature, is said to appreciate literature 
in all its branches with = hearty and dis- 
criminating relish. 

—The speeches in Parliament of the 
late Duke of Wellington, are about to 
be collected ond published uniformly 
with the far-famed Wellington Dis- 
patches. The collection was commenced 
by the late Colonel Gurwoop,—-continued 
by the Colonel’s widow,—and corrected 
in many places by the Duke himself. 

—The Westminster Review for Jan- 
uary, has an article on “ Slavery in the 
United States,” also an elaborate essay 
on the late “ Daniel Webster,” and a his- 
tory of the “ Mormons ”—three American 
subjects, out of the eight which it con- 
tains. This periodical, under Mr. Cuap- 
MAN’s management, is rapidly improving 
in character and circulation. 

—The “ Children of Light, by Caro- 
Line CHESTER,” is advertised in the Eng- 
lish prints,—also the “Portrait Gallery 
of Distinguished Americans, by C. Ep- 
warps Leicester.” What’s in a name ? 

—Who does not remember the eloquent 
“ Stones of Venice,” by Joun Ruskry, and 
who that remembers, will not be glad to 
hear, that a second part of that work 

voL. 1.—16 


is completed, and will soon be put to 
ress ? 


P’ 

— That portion of the earth, which, a 
short time since, was the sink of British 
felony, has become a chief subject of in- 
terest in England; and Australia has 
now more books written about it, than any 
other division of the globe. The latest of 
these publications is called “ The Three 
Colonies of Australia,” and was written 
by Samuex Sipney. It is historical, de- 
scriptive and practical, and gives us as much 
information about the new El Dorado as 
any one would care to get. On the whole. 
it is one of the most reliable works called 
forth by the gold discoverers. 

— Egypt is a sort of patrimony of the 
St. Johns. In our last number we refer- 
red to the “ Village Life in Egypt,” of 
Bayle St. John, and now we have “ Isis, 
an Egyptian Pilgrimage,’ by Joun 
Aveustus Str. Jouy, the father of the for- 
mer. This time, however, we have not a 
book of travels, but a series of stories, de- 
signed to illustrate the “inner life” of 
Egypt. Fable and philosophy are judi- 
ciously mingled with pleasant personal 
incidents. 

— A new work by the author of “ Jane 
Eyre” is announced,—a novel of course,— 
but whether of the Jane Eyre, or the 
Wildfel Hall School, is not told. How 
many readers who were thrilled by that 
thrilling series of romances put forth by 
the “ Bells,” will look forward with eager- 
ness to this forthcoming volume. A new 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” could not produce 
more sensation in the literary world. 

— A new novel, too, by the writer of 
“ Mary, Barton,” one of those excitin 
fictions which depict the struggles onl 
sorrows of the poorer classes of England, 
is in press. 

—Mrs. Moopie’s forthcoming work is 
entitled, “ Mark Hundlestone.” It will 
be published in a few days. 


France.—Our notes on French and 
German literature are necessarily brief, 
the delays of the Havre and Bremen 
steamers, having left us without the usual 
supply of new publications from the two 
countries. 

— A new Edition of Catvin’s Commen- 
taries on the New Testament, is about 
to appear in France, under the care of 
competent editors. The first volume will 
be published at an early day, and will be 
followed by the others at intervals of six 
months. Four volumes will compiete the 
work ; the subscription price is 25 francs, 
or $5. Of all the works of the great 
reformer, this is perhaps the most gem- 
erally useful at the present day. His 
exegesis of the Sacred Books is impartial, 
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and not mocked by the polemic glow 
which so much animates his dogmatic 
writings, and which is here replaced by 
an ardent and profoundly devout religious 
feeling. It may be studied with interest 
and instruction, by Christians whose doc- 
trinal views differ from those of Calvin; 
which cannot be said of all of his books, 
transcendent as is the intellect, and 
trenchant as is the merciless logic that 
pervades them. 

— Under the title of Thédtre de St. de 
Balzac (Dramatic works of St. de Bal- 
zac), a handsome volume containing the 
four plays of Vautrin, Les Ressources 
de Quinola, Pamela-Giraud, and La 
Maratre, has just made its appearance at 
Paris. In these dramas may be found all 
the genius and all the perversity of Balzac ; 
and we know no better book for those 
who desire to read him for themselves, 
and do not wish to go into the rest of 
his works. Beyond doubt the most con- 
siderable figure in French literature for 
the last thirty years, he does not seem 
to us destined to outlive the epoch of 
feverish, and opium-eating passion, from 
which and for which he wrote. A lurid 
atmosphere overhangs ali his creations. 
The moral-impossible is his delight. <A 
monster of vice, who amid all the orgies of 
crime, still retains the idea and the secret 
worship of virtue, is the most frequent 
character among his heroes. Thus 
Vautrin is a man who has violated every 
law, an escaped galley-slave, the chief of 
a band of robbers, making no bones of 
murder or any other crime; at the same 
time from mere love of goodness, he brings 
up in virginal purity a boy, whom he 
finds barefoot on the high road, and who 
turns out to be the son of a Duke carried 
off in infancy. The drama winds up with 
the arrest of Vautrin, to be carried back 
to the galleys, and the restoration of the 
young man, adorned with every accom- 
plishment and unsullied as an angel, to 
the arms of his parents, whom his re- 
covery reconciles to each other, after a 
long and envenomed hostility. But this 
is only a feeble specimen of the night- 
mares with which that fertile brain has 
endowed the literature of his country. 
We do not deny a single merit which the 
admirers of so rare a man can attribute to 
him. We know the wondrous skill with 
which he analyzes the fibres of the human 
heart. We know the daguerreotypic fidel- 
ity with which he paints the traits of 
human character. We know the profound 
wisdom with which this Mephistopheles 
can discuss the problems of practical life. 
We know, above all, the matchless charms 
of his vigorous and original diction, in 
which every word is a thought. But after 
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all, we find more in him to pity than to 
like ; he is a victim to the social depravity 
of Paris, and not a great poet. His cre- 
ations make you shiver and sicken with 
their gloom, and their unnatural, sickish 
intensity. He belongs to the night; he 
is inhuman, and unwholesome. Better 
one touch of honest, sunny nature, one 
tear that drops, straight and pure from the 
genuine heart, than all this affluent flow 
of genius so sadly poisoned at its spring. 
But Balzac is not alone; the same sen- 
tence falls more or less seriously on the 
disgusting and vampyre literature of 
nearly all his epoch. 

—A few months since Blackwood 
called the attention of English and Ame- 
rican readers to M. Emite Sovuvestre, 
as the founder of a new school of romance 
in French literature. We have just read 
a volume of his called Dans la Prairie 
the Meadow), with sincere pleasure. 

t consists of some half dozen simple 
tales, that are utterly free from the 
artistic and other faults for which French 
story writers have been remarkable. 
They remind us more of Miss Edgeworth 
than of any other author. A transparent 
plot, without mystery or clap-trap, a clear 
and beautiful style, genuine feeling, and 
hearty good sense are their characteristics. 
Without too much prominence the moral 
is always apparent at the end, and is none 
the less agreeable because it comes as the 
dew of sincere emotion is gathering in the 
eyes of the reader. 

—Joun Lemornne is one of the leading 
editors of the Journal des Debats, and 
his name frequently appears in its stately 
columns at the end of articles upon ques- 
tions of foreign or domestic policy, and quite 
as often it is the signature of the excellent 
literary dissertations which grace the Few- 
illeton. M.Lemotnye has collected into & 
neat volume some score of reviews and 
sketches of character, published at va- 
rious times within two years past. These 
Etudes Critiques et Biographiques are 
exceedingly pleasant and not uninstructive 
reading ; not profound, yet at the same 
time from the blunders of fact to 
which inferior French writers are so much 
addicted, especially in relating foreign 
topics. M. Lemornne exhibits a fine, 
catholic appreciation of what is excellent 
in English and German literature, and as 
a companion for an afternoon’s ride by 
rail or steamboat, a more agreeable com- 
panion could not be desired. 

—A work which seems destined to 
mark an epoch in the science of the animal 
organization, is the Traité de Chimie 
Anatomique et Phisiologique (Treatise 
on Anatomical and Physiological Chemis- 
try), of which the third and last volume 
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has recently appeared at Paris. It is the 
fruit of profound and thorough study, set 
forth with the admirable clearness which 
is the glory of the French language and 
of French savans. It aims to show what 
are the primary and immediate principles 
that compose the mammalian body, both 
in their normal and their morbid state, 
and was written as preliminary to a trea- 
tise on General Anatomy which is to 
follow. The elements of the body are 
found to be of three classes, viz., crystal- 
lizable principles of mineral origin, which 
leave the organization, in part at least, 
just the same as they entered it ; crystal- 
lizable principles, formed in the organiza- 
tion itself, and leaving it just as they were 
at their formation ; and coagulable princi- 
ples, which do not crystallize, formed in 
the organism by the help of materials for 
which the first class of principles serve as 
a vehicle, and decomposing where they 
are formed, whereby they are themselves 
the materials for the formation of princi- 
ples of the second class. The first volume 
is occupied with general statements and 
discussions. The two last treat the “im- 
mediate principles” in detail. Each class 
_ is examined with reference to its general 

mathematical, physical, chemical and or- 
ganic features, and then a special chapter 
is devoted to each gas, acid, salt, alkali, 
&c., which comes under that class. The 
work is one which no physiologist can do 
without, and the names of its authors, M. 
M. Cuartes Roxrn and F. Verve, will 
be memorable in the history of physiolo- 
gical science. 

—A recent number of the Revue 
| teeing? gives an account of the 
discovery of no less a curiosity than an 
Egyptian novel of the time of Moses, 
Strange to say, the tale opens with an 
event that strongly recalls the history of 
Potiphar’s wife. The writer makes the 
miraculous element play a large part in 
the progress of his plot, and affords many 
singular intimations, not only as to the 
domestic life of the Egyptians, of 1500 s. c. 
but also as to their religious motives. The 
manuscript appears to have originally be- 
longed to the collection of the 19th dy- 
nasty, now preserved in the British Mu- 
seum, published a few years since. 

—That Briareus of authors, Alexander 
Dumas, announces the speedy commence- 
ment of a novel, in eighteen volumes, 
whose story is to begin with the Christian 
era, and come down “through six civiliza- 
tions” to the present day. He pretends 
that he has been engaged upon it above 
twenty years, during which time it has 
gradually matured in his mind, being con- 
stantly enriched by the new learning and 
the deeper knowledge of men that he has 
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acquired. The name of the story is Isaac 
Loguedem, and the idea of it is palpably 
borrowed from Eugene Sue’s History of 
a Proletarian Family, through centu- 
ries. Dumasis a great reprobate, and it is 
safe to say that the book will be entirely 
the composition of the days employed in 
writing it. 


Grermany.—Nothing of very great mo- 
ment seems to have appeared in Germany 
within the month. Aversacu has pub- 
lished the third volume of his Schwazo- 
réldler ‘geschichten. (Village Sto- 
ries of the Black Forest). i 
two tales; the first is called the Life of 
Diethelm of Buchenburg, and narrates 
the criminal career and tragic termination 
of a wealthy peasant, who, in order to 
keep up the show of riches, becomes a 
swindler, an assassin, an incendiary. The 
interest is intense, and the reader who be- 
gins is sure to finish. Auerbach is no 
less an artist in the darker passions than 
in the frolic and — life of village fes- 
tivals, the happy loves and simple bless- 
ings of German rustic life. Of the latter 
character is the second story of the volume, 
Brosi and Moni, which paints the inno- 
cent joys of honesty and virtue, animated 
and genialized, by the mutual affections 
of nes we es | souls. 

—The literary remains of Gurzxarr, 
the late eminent Chinese Missionary, are 
about to be published, under the editorial 
care of Prof. Newman of Munich, to whom 
they have been intrusted by the widow 
of the deceased. 

—Frederic the Great is one of the he- 
roes and standing themes of German book- 
making ; to whom, as to Goethe, it is al- 
ways safe for a would-be author to resort. 
On the old soldier and his Herr 
Mcuxsacu has published three mortal 
volumes, which those may peruse who 
are desirous of further instruction on those 
branches of human history. 

—Baron Von Srernsere has had as 
many hard knocks from German critics as 
any other man not in the line of theologi- 
cal or medical polemics; and now his 
newly issued Carnival in Berlin has 
brought the magnates of that capital about 
his ears. We have always had a liki 
for the Baron’s books, rm for his dry an 
rather supercillious humor. Last year he 
let himself loose on Vienna, and now he 
stings the vanity of, the Berliners with 
equal boldness. He tells them that the 
drama is run down to a low state of feeble- 
ness and folly ; and that art in general is 
in a bad way. Kiss’s Amazon, which was 
exhibited with such applause, at the Lon- 
don World’s Fair, and is to be shown at 
that of New York, is unmercifully laughed 



















at for its absurdities, which is always dire 
heresy in the eyes of om Berlin. In the 
course of the book, the Baron renounces 
some of his former political sins ; hints a 

t for some rather ultra-conservative 
things that he has written, and intimates 
that he shall hereafter be found fighting 
against the retrograde tendencies now 
dominant in his country. On the whole, 
We may pronounce this production supe- 
rior to his last books, Der Mene Gilblas, 
and Ein Fashing in Wien. 

—The Deutsche Balladenbuch (Ger- 
man Ballad Book), published at Leipsic, 
is worthy the attention of the curious, in 
that fascinating sort of Literature. It 
contains old and modern ballads, those 
whose origin is lost in obscure antiquity, 
along with Goethe’s King of Thule, or 
Uhland's Eberhard, the Greybeard. There 
are also translations from old English and 
Scotch ballads, which are done with re- 
markable spirit and fidelity. The illus- 
trations (wood-cuts) are admirable, for 
sentiment and beauty of execution. Some 
of them are irrepressibly comic. The 
work is published in ten parts, of which 
two are already issued. 

—A transiation of Ticknor’s History 
| ac vege Literature has appeared at 

ipsic, from the pen of Dr. N. H. Julius. 
The original has enjoyed the encomiums 
of the German critics, ever since its first 
publication in this country, and the ver- 
sion is praised by the same authorities, as 
in every way faithful and worthy. It is 
i by additions and emendations, 
furnished by Mr. Ticknor to the trans- 
lator, as well as by original notes and ad- 
ditions, derived from other more recent 
works on the subject, and by two supple- 
mentary essays, by Dr. F. Wolf—the one 
upon Romance Poetry, and the other on 
the Song-books of the Spaniards. In this 
form it is pronounced to contain the results 
of the latest investigations, and to be in- 
comparably the best work on Spanish 
literary history. 

—Szemere, once the minister, and af- 
terwards the assailant of Kossuth, has 
published, at Hamburg, a sketch of the 
character and acts of Gérgey, the Hun- 
garian general, in which he is represent- 
ed as a taciturn, capricious, energetic, am- 
bitious man ; without principles, quick and 
vigorous in action, but without clear and 
distinct aims or policy, who intrigued for the 
sake of intriguing, and hated Austria with- 
out loving hisown country. Some interest- 

ing public documents, of historic value, ac- 
company the work. It will be of great 
use to the future ea of the Hun- 
garian war of independence. 

—The Disseldorfer Kunstler Album 

(Dusseldorf Artists’ Album), for 1853, 
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uts to shame all the American and Eng- 
ish annuals we have yet seen. The illus- 
trations, some twenty-five in each number, 
are by such artists as the two Achenbachs, 
Camphausen, Geselschap, Jordan, Lessing, 
Leutze, Tidemand, and Schadow; and 
among the literary contributors are F. 
Bodenstedt, Emanuel Giebel, Hoffmann of 
Fallersleben, Otto Von Redwitz, Kar] 
Simrock, and others of the most cherish- 
ed names of the recent German literature. 
The letter-press consists entirely of poems, 
and charming ones some of them are. A 
more beautiful book has not accompanied 
the entrance of the new year. 





SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue trial-trip of the Caloric Ship 

Ericsson took place on Tuesday, Jan. 

11, in presence of a numerous deputation 

from the Press of this city, and scientific 

gentlemen whose interest in the new en- 

terprise has remained unabated since its 

first inception. The company were invi- 

ted by Captain Ericsson, to witness this 

first public performance of his splendid 

ship, not because the vessel was altogether 
in preparation for minute inspection, but 
in consequence of the general anxiety re- 

specting the feasibility of his new plan. 

The success of the trip established the 
principle of the new motive power to 
the entire satisfaction of all whose privi- 
lege it was to witness the experiment. 
The ship left her moorings off the Battery 
at an early hour in the morning, proceed- 
ed down the Bay to a distance of nine 
and a half miles, and returned to her an- 
chorage at noon, having accomplished the 
trip of nearly twenty miles, in about two 
and a half hours. The average rate of 
speed was ten knots per hour, against 
wind and tide; a circumstance which 
speaks loudly in favor of the new prin- 
ciple and the utility of its application to 
sea-going vessels. e augmentation of 
power, when necessary, is to be obtained 
by increasing the diameter of the cylin 

ders of the engines. The largest size 
of those now employed is but fourteen 
feet, though the original intention of Capt. 
Ericsson, was the employment of cylin- 
ders of sixteen feet at the least. The prac- 
ticability of casting such immense masses, 
and warranting them, is now so we!l ¢s- 
tablished, that the builders cf the Erics- 
son’s machinery profess themselves ready 
to manufacture at their own risk cylinders 
of twenty feet diameter,—a feat which 
has never yet been accomplished. It is 
unnece for us to enter into the details 


of the trip, or of the explanations, lucid 
and concise, with which the inventor was 
kind enough to favor the company; a 
former article in this journal has met the 
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main points of the subject. It is suffi- 
cient to add, that the performance of the 
vessel exceeded the most ardent anticipa- 
tions of the gentlemen who have been 
concerned in her construction, and that the 
happy commencement of the new enter- 
prise inspires reasonable anticipations of 
the ultimate triumph of Caloric over 
Steam, as a motive power. The destina- 
tion of the Ericsson, we believe, is still 
uncertain. She is still incomplete and 
will have to undergo various manipula- 
tions before she can be prepared for a sea- 
voyage; her commander is Capt. A. B. 
Lowser, an experienced and able naviga- 
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matic Society, Mr. Evans read a paper, on a 
gold coin, a new Noble of Edward IV., 
which is considered to be quite unique. The 
die seems to have been intended for the No- 
bies of Henry, the II in the centre being 
only partially obliterated by the E struck 
over it. The coin is in fine preservation ; 
weight, 107} grains. 

—The investigations which have been 
prosecuted during the past year by Lieut. 
Maury, in regard to the winds and cur- 
rents of the ocean, haye produced grati- 
fying results. The sgailing-charts or" 

at the National Observatory, at 
an under the eye of Mr. Maury, 





tor, whose name is well known in « - 
tion with the mercantile marine of this 
port. 

—M. Niepce ve St. Victor has lately 
presented to the French Academy certain 
specimens of Photography, obtained in co- 
lors by a new process of his own discov- 

The principle upon which he operates 
is similar to that propounded by the Rev. 
L. L. Hitt, in this country,—the fixing 
of the natural colors of objects, by means 
of a plate and camera, in the manner of the 
daguerreotype. Mr. Hitt has not yet pro- 
duced his specimens, and M. St. Victor 
finds a radical difficulty in the evanescent 
character of his works. The colors have 
all been obtained, and, what is more ex- 
traordinary, metallic surfaces are taken 
with their own distinguishing characteris- 
tics. A great difficulty in the method of 
taking the pictures, is that of obtaining 
many colors at once,—bright tints being 
produced more readily than the darker 
ones. The worst is the deep green of 
leaves, while white is quite easy. M. Sr. 
Victor further states, that the colors aré 
rendered much more vivid by the use of 
ammonia. 

—Microscopists are earnestly debating 
the practicability of photographic delinea- 
tions of minute objects. Mr. Hopcson late- 
ly read a paper before the London Micros- 
copic Society, in condemnation of the em- 
ployment of the Daguerreotype and Talbo- 
type, until such time as we shall be able to 
engrave from daguerreotype plates,—a plan 
which is in a fair way to be accomplished in 
cur own country, by the recent invention of 
the Crystalotype by Mr. Wuirpte, of 
Boston, a skilful daguerreotypist, who 

claims to have discovered a system of sim- 
ultaneous picturing and engraving, the 
image being sunk into a plate of glass as 
soon as received into the camera, and there 
remaining in such form that the plate 
may be placed in the ordinary copperplate 
press. This invention, like many other 
important results among us, is still in 
embryo. 

—At alate meeting of the nen Numis- 


g into very use, and 
ae thirty thousand copies have been 
called for in the course of the year. 

—The Annual Report of Lieut. Cuas. 
H. Davis, Superintendent of the American 
Nautical Almanac, as presented to Con- 
gress, shows an average yearly expenditure 
of $19,400 on that work. The first vo- 
lume of the Almanac, already issued from 
the press, will be followed by the second, 
very speedily, and the coded of the new 
denptahieg Golo all the 
rapidity that is deeb i in pe important 
an undertaki 

—Specimens of gold have been disco- 
vered on the Quechee river, near Bridge- 
water, Vermont, which seem to corrobo- 
rate the reports of the existence of gold 
veins in that State which have attracted 
considerable attention during the past 
four years. Prof. Husparp has obtained 
valuable specimens of Vermont ochre 
from the vicinity of Strafford. The mines 
of this material are deemed inexhausti- 
ble. 


MUSIC. 

Tue old story says that while John was 
getting ready to do it, James did it. So 
we stated in our last monthly account 
of the domestic musical world, that the 
great interest was the approaching appear- 
ance of Sontag in opera; and while the 
town was eagerly awaiting the announce- 
ment of place and piece, Alboni suddenly 
opered at the “ Broadway ” in Cenerentola, 
and at once, easily took that position in 
public estimation which she has always 
occupied in Europe, and which she had 
not yet attained in America. We are glad 
for her and for ourselves that she did 80; 
that she did not yield the field to the daz- 
zling prestige of her worthy rival, and with- 
draw to more facile southern fields to 
win her deserved laurels. Both the art- 
ists and ourselves are the gainers in this 
tournament of music. The famous com- 
bat of Troubadours at the Wartburg has 
been renewed, during the past month, in 
New-York, and according to the modern 
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fashion, by the two great singers, who 
have so shared the honors, and who, we are 
happy to say, have never before done so 
well. It was a bold movement upon Al- 
boni’s part, and showed the true spirit of 
a true artist, to appeal to the public from 
the stage of the “ Broadway,” and with 
no other vocal assistance than that which 
had been already sharply criticized at her 
concerts. But the result, as usual in 
such cases, has triumphantly justified the 
hazard. Her success has been great and 

uivocal. Net only has.she charmed 
with her wonderful organ, her manner 
and exquisite method, asshe did in the con- 
cert room, but she has developed a dramatic 
talent hitherto entirely latent, and the ab- 
sence of which was freely forgiven by the 
rapturous Parisians and Londoners in their 
intoxication with the voice. This want of 
dramatic power was always observed by 
the shrewdest European critics, and with 
regret, Hector Berlioz in one of his feuille- 
tons exclaimed, “ Oh, that I were young and 
handsome, I would make Alboni fall desper- 
ately in love with me ;I would maltreat her 
unmercifully, and at the end of six months 
she would be a t actress.” The remark 
showed the keen perception of the critic, 
for it not only revealed his observation of 
the want; but his consciousness that it was 
not irremediable. Let Hector Berlioz 


come to New-York (if hecan leave, for a mo- 
ment, the enthusiastic ovation of which he 


and his opera are the objects at Weimar), 
let him sit in the best seat at the “ Broad- 
way,” and behold, with the astonish- 
ment we can well imagine, the petted Con- 
tralto sirging and acting to a Yankee 
audience, as (we can speak from much 
experience) she never sang and acted to 
the most exigeant Parisian parterre ; no, 
not «ven on the eventful night at the 
Grand Opera, when she made her début 
as Fidés, inthe Proph‘te. The house is not 
suits d for opera, the orchestra is not very 
gooi; San Giovanni is not a primo tenore, 
with his sweet parlor voice; there is no 
Seconda Donna, only prima and ultima ; 
yet. with the sole assistance of Rovere, 
who shows a good buffo feeling, and well 

serves the traditions of his réle, Alboni 
on triumphed to that degree that, not 
only are the critics confessed not to have 
overrated her, but they are reproved for 
declaring that she was not an actress. 
We trust the benign singer is herself 
conscious that she owes something to her 
American career, and that she would not 
have visited us in vain, had she only 
learned that she could be “a great ac- 
tress” without six. months of M. Ber- 
lioz’s youth, beauty, and beating. Mean- 
while we are not at all sure that she 
did not fancy American laurels had only 
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to be plucked. We should not be at 
all surprised if she had supposed, not 
quite fully understanding Jenny Lind’s 
career, and Barnum’s management, that 
we were so easily humbugged, that her 
Euro fame and a few songs would im- 
mediately fill her purse. She forgot, pro- 
bably; what so few natives consider, that 
Barnum’s humbug consisted in enabling 
us, for the first time in our history, to 
hear the greatest singer in her prime, and 
under every advantageous accessory of 
orchestra, fellow-artists, and  concert- 
arrangements. May an indulgent Fate 
grant us such humbugs without end! 
To be cured of such a melancholy delu- 
sion was worth the visit. No man will 
pay more lavishly than the Yankee for 
the best thing. It would be hard to say 
in what opera Alboni has been most 
charming. Perhaps, from the greater 
tenderness of the music, the Sonnambu- 
la has been the favorite ; while no single 
scene has been more loudly applauded 
than the drum scene in the Figlia. 
That might, however, be partly ex- 
plained by the quaintness of the spec- . 
tacle of so Juxuriant a Vivandiére. The 
brisk, pert . little daughter of the re- 
giment, could not fail to be amusingly 
personated by the tropical amplitude of 
our languid contralto. The applause 
with which the success was greeted was, 
doubtless, not quite legitimate, but partly 
owing to the drollery of the accidents. 
Notwithstanding the marked failure of 
Pellegrini as Elvino, which must have 
seriously interfered with Aiboni’s playing, 
she gave all the rich melancholy to the 
delicious melodies of Amina, and in the 
exuberant fioriture of the finale, her mag- 
nificent voice revelled, and rose and fell, “a 
steam of rich distilled perfumes,” penetrat- 
ing every corner of the house with music, 
and every corner of everyheart with delight. 

It would be no wonder if Sontag, the 
dowager Queen of Song, were a little ap- 
prehensive of the result of her attempt in 
view of this sudden and unquestioned 
triumph. But Alboni at the “Broad- 
way,” only piqued curiosity for Sontag at 
Niblo’s, and the more that she was to 
make her début in la Figlia. The 
evening came and the crowd. The house 
wasentirely filled. Even the upper galleries 
under the eaves had their throng. Even 
that gloomy, but otherwise agreeable 
theatre, looked almost gay with the ranks 
of brilliant toilettes. It was strange to 
read the heading of the bill. Many years 
ago, we remember to have read Gardner’s 
“Music of Nature,” an odd mélange of 
musical science and gossip; and in that 
book, among other historical notabilities, 
occurred a brief biography of Sontag. 
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To our youngest imagination she was 
— rined far away as a Saint of 
g: and we wondered, in a youthful 
pha her ap’ and her career, 
mr mainly pres her voice and her lyri- 
cal triumphs. Remembering these old 
readings and wonderings, it was with a 
kind of bewilderment that we read on 
the bill in our hand. “ Madame Henriette 
Sontag’s first ap in opera.” But 
before we had time to experience many 
emotions, M. Eckart was in his seat, and 
the overture was playing. We do not 
often notice such perfect discipline in an 
orchestra. The pleasant prelude of the 
opera was rendered with a vigor and spirit 
which were of the happiest auspices for 
the opera itself. The same care which 
distinguished the concerts was evident 
throughout the mounting and the per- 
formance of the opera. The orchestra 
was never better drilled, the choruses 
were exact, and only a little tame by rea- 
son of their apprehension,—the costumes 
and stage-appointments generally, admi- 
rable—except that we were sorry that 
the Prima Donna, obliged as she naturally 
is to consult every means of assisting the 
sound of her voice, dispensed with the 
carpet in the second act. It was unpleas- 
ant to see so unquestioned a lady literally 
treading the boards. 

To leave our postulates, however, Son- 
tag’s success was also unequivocal. The 
first act, comprising the military part, was 
not brilliant. The effort was too obvious; 
the drum scene was omitted, and the 
music lay, generally, out of the available 
range of the singer’s voice. The second 
act, with the music lesson, was as fine a 
piece of lyrical acting as we remember, 
and received the genuine and enthusiastic 
approbation of an appreciating as well as 
an immense audience. Unfortunately, as 
we think, Alary’s singing polka was intro- 
duced as a finale : a pretty piece, but lack- 
ing all the breadth and brilliancy proper in 
such a finale. With the whole range of 
bravura open to her, Madame Sontag 
should have selected something more effec- 
tive. It was exquisitely sung, of course, 
and the curtain fell amid universal ap- 
plause. The fine finish of all the details 
of presenting the opera had their type in 
that of the Prima Donna’s acting and 
singing. It is a somewhat difficult rdle, 
for the intrinsic lady must never be lost 
in the saucy minx ; in which case, the first 
act would be coarse and unpleasing. Son- 
tag fully comprehends this, and gives the 
character its arch coquetry, in such @ man- 
ner, that we are not surprised when the 
butterfly einerges from the chrysalis, and 
the rich watered silk of the lady replaces 
the red stuff of the Vivandiere; nor 
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which is the’ test of the artist’s 
do we yearn for the days of the red stuff 
and the rat-a-plan, which would destroy the 

proper unity and development of the plot. 

P Without doubt, Sontag has never acted 
so well as here. We saw her début in 
the same part in London, and she was 
then cold and unimpressive. Her rendering 
smacked altogether too much of the lady, 
and very little of the artist. She has felt 
here that nothing was to be lost nor risk- 
ed. Her first opera night in New-York 
was, in some di the crisis of her 
American career. Had she failed, the 
torrent of enthusiasm for her rival would 
have swept away her chance of recovering 
favor. Sontag has reached the point 
at which no step lost can be regained. We 
congratulate her sincerely that she has 
not lost it. Her polished, we — say, 
burnished method, so highly and rigorous- 
ly is it cultivated, makes most of her 
voice, and her elaborate manner only the 
more ornaments it; but—we have now 
reached that terrible put. We may as 
well say it at once, and abide by our opin- 
ion. It is better to hear Alboni sing one 
good song, than Sontag through an opera. 
In singing, after all, and in opera, of which 
the pith is song, the first absolute requi- 
site is voice. Then, a fine delivery of it; 
that is, proper cultivation. drama- 
tic power; although that is the least es- 
sential of the three in an opera; of these 
Alboni has always confessedly had both 
the first in ample measure, and she has 
now proved that.she has the last. Sontag 
has always confessedly had both the last 
in a remarkable degree, but can never 
again have the first. 

Our limits forbid. us to devote more 
space to self-gratulation upon the favor of 
the presence of these two They 
have quite monopolized the musical inter- 
est of the month. Gottschalk, the Creole, 
a pianist of peculiar talent, who has made 
a name in Paris, is now among us. It 
is so long since we have had a remarkable 
virtuoso upon that instrument, that, if he 
be really something new, as well as good, 
he will be welcomed. 

The interest in Mr. Fry’s admirable lec- 
tures hardly continues. There is a decline 
in the attendance which ought not to sur- 
prise us. We had hoped that the t 
intrinsic value of the course would , oon 
interested the public even through ten 
weeks; but we had not thought of Son- 
tag and Alboni, in their: present tournay. 
Yet we must repeat what we said last 
month, that these lectures are full of in- 
struction and interest, and that any one 
who will do so good awork for us, on so 
generous & richly deserves the ut- 
most success. Boston, among much 
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orchestral music, from the Germania 
and the Musical Fund Society, we notice 
a series of Chamber-concerts by Otto 
Dresel, one of the most genuine artists 
and accomplished pianists in the country. 
In a certain passionate fervor, his playing 
surpases any we have ever heard: and 
we are glad for him, that he has an oppor- 
tunity to show what he is to so apprecia- 
tive a public as that of Boston. 

In Foreign Music we find the great in- 
terest to be the triumphant success of 
Berlioz’s Benvenuto Cellini at the Wei- 
mar Theatre, under the management of 
the Composer’s friend, Liszt, the pianist. 
There were banquets, and silver batons, 
and torch-light processions on the occa- 
sion. Why will not our Philharmonic 
(whose concert came unfortunately too 
late for notice) let us hear something of 
Berlioz, about whose music the foreign 
critics quarrel so prettily. Auber, who is 
writing an opera to Scribe’s Libretto, for 
the Opera Comique, La Fiancie Du 
Brigand, is reputed to be on the verge 
of honors. The Emperor, it is understood, 
has signified his aygust pleasure that the 
composer shall be made a senator, in which 
case, Halevy, an elaborately uninteresting 
composer, or Adam, a gay, light opera- 
maker, will be appointed his successor as 
Director of the Conservatoire. “ They 
say” that Meyerbeer is writing an opera 
founded upon i g's Emilia Galeotti ; 
but what do “they” not say that Meyer- 
beer is composing? Kreutzer, a German 
composer of the second rank, has had 
success at Frankfort with his Aureble. 
The Princess Maria Piccolomini, of whose 
family there have been two Popes, and 
one of whose uncles is now a Cardinal, 
has succeeded in Rome, as a Prima Don- 
na. In London some daring Miss Laura 
Barker has set Tennyson’s none to 
music. 


The tian Museum of Dr. Henry 
AssoTt, now on exhibition at the Stuy- 
vesant Institute, is one of the most valua- 
ble collections of the kind in the world. 
It is the result of twenty years’ residence 
in Cairo, and familiarity with all the best 
Egyptian scholars and explorers, all of 
whom unite in bearing testimony to the 
undoubted authenticity of each relic. Sir 
Gardner Wilkinson, who is probably the 
most accomplished of Egyptian archzolo- 
gists, was very anxious that the collection 
should be carried to England, and large 
sums have frequently been offered for 
single objects. But the value of such a 
collection depends too much upon the ag- 
gregate to allow single articles to be 
detached, and the Dr. has preferred to 
keep the completeness of his Museum 
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unimpaired. Its interest to the Christian, 
the antiquarian, the historian, and to the 
universal curiosity about the details of a 
life so far removed from us that it seems 
fabulous, is not to be estimated. To see 
bricks made without straw, by the chil- 
dren of Israel—the stone head of the 
Pharaoh of Exodus (Thothmes III. of 
Egyptian history),—the iron helmet and 
part of the scale armor of Shishak, who 
reduced Jerusalem under Rehoboam. as 
mentioned in 2 Chronicles Chap. XII., 
the iron being the only authentic specimen 
in any museum—a hawk-head vase with 
the name of Zerah, the Ethiopian King, 
from the plain of Zoam, 2 Chronicles 
Chap. XIV..—is to be brought very near 
the old Jewish times. But to see the 
necklace and ear-rings of Menes, the first 
Pharaoh of Egypt, and the first king of . 
whom we have historical accounts, who 

flourished, according to the best com- 
mentators, 2771 years before Christ, and 
the gold signet-ring of Suphis, or Cheops, 
who built the great pyramid, 2352 years 
before Christ—this is the letting im of 
daylight upon Egyptian darkness, and 
clasping the hands of men who lived four 
and five thousand years ago, as acquaint- 
ances of yesterday. Beside these articles 
of signal and peculiar interest, there are 
beautiful specimens of papyrus preserved 
so well that the writing is perfectly legi- 
ble, every kind of household and domestic 
implement, fruits, seeds &c., glass of the 
finest texture, the stylus with which the 
Greeks wrote, and the tablets upon which 
they used them—mummied hands and feet 
—mummied birds, and three huge bulls, 
the Egyptian Apis, mummied—every va- 
riety of charm and image, cloth woven 
thirty centuries ago, beautiful jewelry, and 
a little bronze group of two lizards fight- 
ing, the remarkable workmanship of which 
could not be surpassed at this day. This 
admirable collection, weighing not less 
than thirty tons, was carefully packed by 
Dr. Abbott himself and shipped at Alex- 
andria for Boston, where it safely arrived, 
and was there reshipped for New-York. 
It is, in a historical view, one of the most 
valuable importations ever made into 
this country, and we trust it will be so 
appreciated. For, in that case, we may 
hope to have it remain here permanently, 
either as a national Museum, or as.an or- 
nament of New-York or some of our 
large cities. England has its Egypt in 
the British Museum at London, France in 
the Louvre at Paris, Germany in its .mu- 
seum at Berlin, Italy in the famous Turin 
collection. Shall not the United States 


preserve in some fitting way,—itself the 
youngest of nations—these wonderful 
memorials of the oldest ? 








